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Most of us some way 
ought to be better men 
around Christmas than the rest of the 
year; that we ought to display more 
good humor, more of the spirit of for- 
giveness, greater kindness to our fam- 


ily and friends; see more that is real- 


ly good in this old world, and there- 
fore get more out of it. In other 
words, we feel that we ought to be 


more thoroughly imbued with what is 
recognized as the Christmas spirit. If 
we were asked the 
Why should you be a better man or 
woman on Christmas than in March, 
July or September? it 
us to tell. We would probably dodge 
or sidetrack and reply that it is easier 
anyhow; that the hard work of the 
year is over, and therefore we have 
more time to think about being good; 
that there is less strife in business, 
and therefore less temptation to be 
mean; that everybody else is trying to 
be good, and therefore we get more 
easily into the habit of being better— 
for awhile. 

But whether we are satisfied with 
holiday goodness, or become_ s0 
charmed with the experiment that we 
at least try to keep good throughout 
the year, or get enough headway to 
carry us on and up over the hard 


plain question, 


would puzzle 
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places, when work becomes pushing 
and temptations strong, it is at least 
worth while to analyze and study what 
we call the Christmas spirit. 

If we undertake this study scientifi- 
cally, we will find a profound philos- 
ophy in the earthly part of the song 
which the heavenly host sang that 
night on the plains of Bethlehem. The 
song reads: “In the highest (heav- 
ens), glory to God. On earth, peace 
and good will to men.” Theological 
scientists dispute (and there are few 
points on which they do not dispute) 
as to whether the last should read 
“On earth, peace and good will to 
men,” or “On earth, peace to men of 
good will.” We do not believe it mat- 
ters much to the heavenly host how 
these learned scientists decide this 
matter. They doubtless knew the 
meaning of the song they sang; knew 
very well that there could not be much 
peace among men where there was 
not good will toward each other. 
Therefore, peace would come only to 
men of good will. In other words, the 
manifestation of good will to men is 
the only condition of peace to any man 
either with himself or his fellows. 

Therefore, if we are to get on in 
any way comfortably during the 
Christmas season, if we are to make 
any headway for a year of peace, we 
must assume the attitude of good will 








toward all mankind, and not merely 
assume it, but transform the assump- 
tion into reality. For this attitude of 
good will is one of the things we can 
not successfully imitate or hypocriti- 
cally put on with safety. Your 
own children will detect the hypocrisy 
whenever you do not ring true. They 
are wonderfully sharp and accurate 
judges of human nature. 

If we are to enjoy any peace that is 
worth while, we must put ourselves 
in the attitude of good will toward our 
fellowmen; not merely our families 
and our friends and our business asso- 
ciates; but all men. This means that 
we must cease looking (if we were 
ever mean enough for that) for the 
worst or the bad that is in them, and 
instead look for the good things, the 
strong things. It means that we must 
put aside the suspicions, the enmities, 
the desires to get even for real or fan- 
cied wrongs, which rob so many men 
of anything like true peace of mind. 

Good will to men means more than 
good wishes or even good intentions. 
It means good deeds, service when op- 
portunity offers. Has it not been your 
experience through all your past life 
that every act of kindness brought 
with it peace to your own soul? Man 
was built that way at the first. Do 
you not know that every mean trick 
you ever did, every unkind word you 
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has robbed you of that peace? 
may have felt good for a moment 
when you got even, had your “satis- 
faction” as you called it; but you know 
that is only the peace of the savage, 
and you would not want to die in that 
mood. 

By resolutely putting ourselves in 
this attitude of good will to man and 
doing our level best to live up to it, 
we become connected in a certain 
sense with the heavenly host and with 
their thoughts. We become part of 
the great moral forces of the universe, 
the moral] forces that uplift humanity, 
flow through us, and inspire us to do 
the best that lies in us. We become 
connected with the great Power above 
and behind all things here helow that 
directly work for righteousness 

This Christmas spirit is not a mood 
for Christmas or the holidays alone, 
but for every part of the year and ev- 
ery year in this life, and untold years 
on the other side. It is not the spirit 
of heathenism nor of philosophy nor 
of science, but of Him on whose ad- 
vent this song floated down from the 
heavenly host, and has found an echo 
in the hearts of men of good will, men 
who follow the precepts of the Master 
and trust in Him-in all ages since, and 


will “until He come again,” which He 
surely will. 


You 
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HOW TO KEEP YOUNG. 

Men do not usually leave this world 
willingly. If they do, it 
for one reason or another—disease, 


is because, 


they have come 
worth 


misfortune or sorrow 
to feel that life is no longer 
living. Then willing to go 
aud take chances on the future. Some, 
in their desperation, hasten the pro- 


they are 


cess by wearing out their lives unnec- 
essarily or by laying violent hands on 
themselves. 

Old age is the best part of life to 
the man who is anything of a philos- 
opher, provided he is able to enjoy it. 
Whether he is able to enjoy it or not 
depends largely upon himself. To 
grow old gracefully, to keep an inter- 
est in life to the last, is as high an 
achievement as falls to mortals. There 
are several things that tend to pro- 
long life, health and its pleasures. 
Riches will not do it. In fact, riches 
frequently shorten a man’s life. Men 
shorten their lives by forgetting or 
neglecting some of the very elemental 
principles of living. ° 

Some men eat too much, They have 
been accustomed to eating about so 
much during their period of activity: 
they keep on eating about that much 
after they have ceased to live an act- 
ive life. If they have ever studied 
live stock problems, they should un- 
cerstand that all they need is the food 
ef support, the amount and kind of 
food that is needed to keep the ma- 
chine running. They have no need of 
the food of increase. They should sim- 
ply keep the machine running, well 
oiled and in good order. They forget 
that when a man is no longer active, 
when he likes the easy chair, dislikes 
to work, and dislikes to take even the 
needed exercise, the amount needed 
for the food of support is greatly less- 
ened. Hence men who are on the 
cownhill road usually eat too much. 

The old man can very well lay aside 
meat; well, perhaps not altogether; 
but he needs very little of it. He 
sould find out what foods he can eas- 
iy digest. We don’t much believe in 
spoon-feeding an old man, or any oth- 
er man, tor that matter. That's all 
right for babies, but not for men, eith- 
< We don't believe in 
predigested foods. They simply make 
the stomach lazy and unfit to do its 
Let the man in declining years 
he likes, just what 
he needs, and no more. Let him eat 
a littie less than he could eat with 
comfort, and shut down on his eating 
when it causes any sort of discom- 
fart. Let him eat slowly. The man 
ho does not know he has a stomach, 
except for a feeling of hunger at cer- 
tain times, is pretty apt to live a long 
time. The man who is reminded that 
he has a stomach by pain and discom- 


young or old. 


duty. 
eat the food that 
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fort after every meal, is very likely 
eating his head off. 

The old man should sleep—how 
many hours? Well, we can’t say, be- 
cause men differ widely in that re- 
spect. Some men say they can live on 
four hours sleep a day. We doubt it. 
Others find eight hours too little. Let 
the man in declining years sleep just 
as long as he wants to. Don’t wake 
up that old fellow for breakfast in the 
morning. If he is sleeping, let him 
sleep; he is building up and restoring 
the forces of nature. 

He should sleep in pure air; keep 
the bedroom window open, but keep 
out of drafts. Put more covers on the 
bed than usual, because the old man 
needs more covers than the young. If 
he can, let him get woolens. Young 
folks can get along with cotton, but 
the o'd should bave wool. We hope 
the time is coming when everybody, 
old and young, rich and poor, can sleep 
under woolen blankets, real woolen 
blankets—not shoddy, or half cotton, 
but real woolen blankets. Some of our 
younger people do not know, and nev- 
er had a chance to know, what a real 
woolen bianket is. 


The old man should never worry 
about what can not be helped. We 
believe that worry kills more folks 


than disease, for it is often the cause 
of disease. Above all things, do not 
worry about past failures. Some of 


your children may have gone wrong 
through your fault. That is a sad 


thing; but it will not mend matters to 
worry over what you can not help. 
We dont’ say: Don't think about it, 
because the older a man geis the more 
likely he is to think about both the 





past and the future; but even if aman 
has not lived right in the past, even 
if he has much to regret, there is noth- 
ing in the future to worry about. There 
may be a good deal for him to do just 
now. He who made the world has 
provided for the redemption of man 
and for the forgiveness of his sins; 
and the present duty is not to worry, 
but to think seriously about that great 
forgiveness that is offered to every 
man who will accept it, and then show 
the sincerity of his repentance by 
right living in the little time allotted 
him here on earth. 

About the most foolish thing an old 
man can worry about is how he is go- 
ing to live. Some rich men kill them- 
selves by worrying for fear of poverty. 
It was a saying in our home that no 
man ever started in the world that did 
not get through it in some way. After 
all, the real necessities of life are 
cheaply purchased. It is our luxuries, 
the unnecessary things, our cultivated 
tastes, that troubie us. Some of the 
happiest men we have ever known 
were men who had very little of this 
world’s goods, but were rich in faith 
and looked toward the future as a 
blessed and happy release from the ills 
of the present. We have often won- 
dered at their joy and their serenity. 
Sometimes we have not been able to 
understand it; but there is a wine of 
life given by an unseen Hand to those 
who go down into the shadow, and 
who, notwithstanding their mistakes, 
faults and failings, are upheld by a 
Power which belongs not to this 
world. 

No man whe is on the decline need 
expect to live out his days, or live 
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It is by no means certain that Jesus 
was born on the 25th of 
fact, it 
He was born on that 


of Nazareth 
December. In 
improbable that 
day or in that month; for that is the 
rainy season in Judea, and shepherds 
would therefore not be watching their 
flocks by night. Neither the gospels 
nor the epistles give any hint as to 
the day of the month of His birth. A 
fairly good argument has been made 
that He was born in October, this con- 
clusion being drawn from the time 
that the Course of Abia—the section 
of the priesthood to which John the 
Baptist belonged—ministered in the 
temple; but this is only a probability. 
As a matter of fact, the birth of Jesus 
vas not commemorated in the Chris- 
tian church for over four hundred 
years after His resurrection. It was 
not until the fifth century that the 
25th of December, as commemorating 
the birth of Jesus, became a sacred 
day in the early church. This was 
quite natural. The early Christians 
put special emphasis on the death and 
the resurrection of Jesus. This opened 
to them life and immortality. The res- 
urrection and the future life was the 
all-important thing, as it should be to 
Christians in all ages; and inasmuch 
as the Scriptures themselves gave 
neither the day nor the month of His 
birth, they saw no necessity for lay- 
ing special emphasis on that. 

From time immemorial a mid-winter 
festival was held by the nations that 
lived along the Mediterranean, the 
Greeks and the Romans; and a sim- 
ilar festival was observed at the same 
time by our ancestors in the German 
forests. That mid-winter festival last- 
ed seven days, and commemorated the 
lengthening day. It usually began on 
the 19th of December and ended on 
the 26th. By the ancients, the sun 
was regarded as the source of life, 
and sun worship was common among 
the nations surrounding Judea. This 
sun worship, as all Bible readers 
know, Was one of the great tempia- 
tions of the Israelites from the time 
they first entered the Promised Land. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
a festival should commemorate the 
lengthening day. These people knew 
little about astronomy. They noticed 
the sun sinking lower and lower in the 
southern sky, the days becoming 
shorter and shorter. They felt that 
it was going away from them, and 
the days becoming shorter and colder 
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and the nights longer. Therefore, it 
is not surprising that when they 
reached the period in the year when 
the days began to lengthen, and felt 
that the sun—to them the source of 
life as well as light—was coming back 
again, there should be a pericd of re- 
joicing and festivity. 

In those days periods of rejoicing 
were likely to become periods of dissi- 
pation and vice. Therefore, the old 
Christian fathers, when the world was 
being converted to Christianity, felt it 
wise to take over these festivals—the 
Saturnalia and others similar—and 
put into them new meaning, repress- 
ing the abuses that had grown up in 
connection therewith. 
enough, some of our 
Christmas customs go back to these 
heathen festivals. One of their means 
of expressing joy was by burning can- 
dies. Another was in presenting dolls 
to their idols, a substitute for the sac- 
rifice of children, common in the early 
days of sun worship. Gradually the 
custom grew up of bestowing gifts on 
children. 

It was not difficult for those early 
fathers to point out that the true 
source of life and light was the Son 
of righteousness, the risen Lord, the 
Redeemer of the race. This human 
desire for a day of rejoicing, when 
they could show their love for their 
children and offer gifts to their friends 
gradually led to the establishment of 
the Christmas festival through all the 
widespread Greek and Roman church- 
es of that day. For a long time, the 
Scotch churches and some of the Eng- 
lish churches held out against it be- 
cause it savored too much of Roman- 
ism, with which they were in bitter 
conflict. Even these, however, have 
in the last thirty or forty years quiet- 
ly joined in the celebration of the 
Christmas festival. 

We must therefore not look upon 
Christmas Day as the actual anniver- 
sary of the day of the birth of Christ, 
but as a day unanimously adopted by 
the entire Christian world, on which 
it is pre-eminently fitting to exemplify 
the Christlike spirit; a day in which 
we may bestow gifts on our children 
and our friends, and send messages 
expressive ot our regard, esteem and 
affection to friends old and new; and, 
above all things else, a day in which 
to show our regard in act as well as 
in speech for Him whom we rightly 
regard as the source of our blessings 
here and hereafter. 


Singularly 
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them out happily, unless he keeps his 
mind occupied. If the farmer con 
cludes that when he leaves his farm 
he has no more interest in agricultyrs 
and agricultural reading, and Ceases 
to take an interest in what is going on 
in the world, that man is shortening 
his days. If the body is to retain its 
powers, the mind must be at least os 
active as in his younger days. ‘ 
just beginning to understand some. 
thing of the influence of mind over 
matter. It is not a discovery of Chris- 
tian Science. Solomon once remarked: 
“A cheerful heart is a good medicine: 
but a broken spirit drieth up the 
bones,” and also, “He that is of a 
cheerful heart hath a continual feast.” 
If the body is to be active, the mind 
must at least retain its normal 
activity. 

No old man should limit his society 
to those of his own age. The tempta- 
tion to do so is very great. He is in 
sympathy and in touch with old men, 
and he has a feeling that the young 
regard him as out of their class. It is 
therefore all the more important that 
he should be in touch with the young. 
with his sons and grandsons. We have 
never known an old man who had sue- 
ceeded in any great undertaking un- 
less he kept in touch with young men. 
He is just as sure to be sidetracked 
as the years come. The old farmer 
gets stranded on the sidewalk. The 
old politician or statesman gets out of 
touch with what is really going on in 
the world. If you want to keep young, 
cultivate young men. Get their views 
of life, and thus know what is going 
on in the world. If you don’t, and keep 
hobnobbing only with your own old 
cronies, it will not be long before you 
are recognized as a “has-been” for 
whom the world cares little. 

Therefore, if you want to keep 
young, our advice is: Eat moderately, 
eat what you like unless you find that 
it does not agree with you. Sleep all 
you can. Be comfortable in your bed. 
Breathe pure air night and day. Don’t 
worry over the irreparable past or the 
unattainable future, but do the duties 
that belong to the available present, 
be that short or long. Cultivate young 
society, and Keep in touch with what 
is going on in the world. 
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THE BEGINNING OF RAILROAD 

It is announced that the Rock Island 
railroad is taking steps to popularize 
hog raising along its lines by running 
a hog special similar to the oats, corn, 
dairy and good specials that 
have been so common in the last few 
years. This is a good sort of work. 
If this special is successful, as we hope 
it will be, it will no doubt be followed 
by hog specials on other lines of rail- 
road. 

Just now we think it well to give a 
little history of which we have per- 
sonal knowledge, as a guide for stu- 
dents of agriculture in the future 

The first active 
tween the railroads and farmers for 
the purpose of improving agriculiural 
conditions occurred in the winter of 
1896: we do not now remember the 
exact date. It was at the suggestion 
of Mr. Farmer, now engaged in other 
lines of business, but who at that time 
was the traveling freight agent of tie 
Minneapolis and St. Louis road. He 
came to our office, perhaps in January, 
stated that prices were so exceeding- 
ly low that the stuff was hardly worth 
hauling out; that some creameries 
had been started on that line, which 
he called “sick sisters,” promoted 
creameries that had gone into the 
hand of receivers; and that he wish d 
these “sick sisters” revived and new 
creameries established at several dif- 
ferent points, beginning, we believe, 
at Grand Junction. He proposed to 
bear all the expenses of halls, adver 
tising and transportation. He ashes 
if we thought the idea practicable, an@ 
whether the senior editor of this paper 
would conduct the meetings. We . 
plied that we thought it was, and tha 
we would conduct the meetings, a 
vided Professor Wilson (now Secre 
tary of Agriculture) would go with bas 
There was no special train. During 
these meetings Professor Wilson bea 
called back to Canton to confer W! : 
President Mckinley about 


roads 


oc-operation be: 
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gestion Mr. Farmer telegraphed for 
Joe Trigg to take his place, which he 
did. 

Not a great while afterwards Mr. 
Gilmore, then superintendent of the 
Des Moines and Fort Dodge road, and 
mr. Charies Phillips, of the same rail- 
road, came to our office and asked us 
jf we would conduct similar meetings 
on their line. We agreed to do this, 
pro' ided we had the assistance of the 
then dairy commissioner, W. K. 
Boardman. With his assistance and 
that of H. C. Wallace these meetings 
were conducted successfully, although 
¢he roads were so bad that year in 
April that it was with great difficulty 
that farmers attended the meetings. 
The prices of products then ad- 
vanced, and there was no further 
rynovement in this line until 1904, when 
ur. Given, then superintendent of the 
Des Moines and Cedar Falls line of 
ne Rock Island, called us up over the 
telephone and asked if it would not 
be practical to run a seed corn train 
on ‘the same lines. We said we 
thought it would be entirely practi- 
cable. He asked us if we would take 
charge of it, and we replied that we 
uld. if he would secure the services 
Professor Holden. This was the 
t time regular coaches were fur- 
hed in which to hold the meetings. 
So great was the success of this train 
that the example has been followed by 
many railroads in the United States, 
and has been extended to oats, dairy- 
ing, and now to the education of farm- 
ers in growing hogs for market. 

Late in 1904 we suggested to Mr. 
hton, of the Northwestern, the ad- 
‘lity of running a good roads 
t 1 on the same lines. After consid- 
ering the matter for a time, he be- 
came enthusiastic, and in April, 1905, 
the first good roads train was run on 
different parts of the Northwestern 
ne, covering about three weeks’ time. 
Ward King was employed by the 
ailroad to do the greater part of the 
speaking. A few weeks afterwards 
the Burlington road ran a similar train 
and since then they have been run in 
many parts of the United States. 

We call attention to the fact that 
from first to last the railroads have 
taken a very deep interest in this 
work. To them is due the credit of 
suggesting the dairy trains and the 
seed corn trains, and of accepting with 
great alacrity the suggestion of a good 
roads train. Apart from the first two 
series of meetings we have not taken 
very active part in conducting these 
2cricultural trains, for the reason that 
t is very easy to find men who are 
more competent to do this work than 
we are. Our reason for giving this 
statement now is to give credit to the 
railroad people for their efforts to aid 
agriculture in this way, and to keep 
history straight’ for future genera- 
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WCRLDWIDE PEACE—WORLDWIDE 
WAR. 


The ancient Romans had a tenfple 
called Janus, open in war, closed in 
peace. It was therefore seldom closed; 
but, strange to tell, was closed when 
the Prince of Peace was born. So 
Milton sang, in his hymn on the nativ- 
ity of Christ: 

“Nor war nor battle sound 

Was heard the world around.” 


If the nations had a temple of Janus, 
it would be closed in this year 1910. 
Glancing over the world’s map, we 
might imagine that the prophecy of 
Isaiah was about to be fulfilled: The 
nations “shall beat their swords into 

] "¢ and their spears into 
hooks; nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 

So far as actual movements are con- 
cerned, we have no war, but the last 
Part of the prophecy, “neither shall 
they learn war any more,” is far from 
its fulfillment, farther than at any 
ume in the history of the world. Never 
were there such large standing armies 
—hot undisciplined hordes such as the 
armies of the past—but thoroughly 
‘Trained, officered, equipped, ready to 
move by express speed on a telegraph- 
ic order. Never were there such pow- 
erful battleships, nor so many of them. 
‘ever were so many thousands of men 
employed in mining coal and iron and 
1 building these mighty engines of 
desolation; and all in a time of perfect 
peace as between nations; and this in 
Christian nations professing to be gov- 
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CHAMPIONS AT THE SI. PAUL FAT STOCK SHOW. 
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erned by the maxims of the Prince of 
Peace, and who are manifesting their 
sincerity by spending millions annual- 
ly as free-will offerings to convert 
heathen nations to the doctrines of 
this Prince of Peace. 

It is a strange paradox, but not so 
strange as that uttered by the Prince 
of Peace himself: “Think not that I 
came to send peace on the earth: I 
came not to send peace, but a sword,” 
to set men at variance with each oth- 
er. For lasting peace can come only 
with righteousness; and the attempt 
to establish righteousness by law and 
to execute that law arouses the bitter 
opposition of the unrighteous, and at 
once there is war, and at the first vic- 
tory is usually with the unrighteous. 
Therefore, while there is peace as be- 
tween nations, there is war between 
parties and factions and classes in ev- 
ery civilized nation under the sun. 
These wars are now more bitter than 
at any time in the preceding history 
of the world; and the singular thing 
is that they all turn on some question 
of human rights. 

These strifes within the nations are 
not limited to Christian nations, nor 
to any hemisphere or continent. The 
young Turks have exiljed their sultan 
and established a wonderful measure 
of civil liberty. Young Egypt is de- 
manding larger privileges and rights. 
England has wisely conceded to young 
India a larger measure of self-govern- 
ment. Hoary China is moved by the 
same spirit. The stolid Russian is 
fighting for a real douma, and will in 
time succeed in getting it. Portugal 
by a bloodless revolution has become 
a republic. Spain will soon follow. 
The people of Germany no longer con- 
cede the doctrine of divine right to 
the last example of the type of the 
ancient kings. England is moved as 
never before; and the people of the 
United States have been moved as by 
a common impulse from ocean to ocean 


' and from the lakes to the gulf. 





Everywhere the question at issue is 
one of human rights. England will no 
longer tolerate a government by a 
landed aristocracy. The United States 
will no longer tolerate a government 
by combined and consolidated wealth. 
It would seem as if the yeast was 
working among the common people all 
the world over, the aim in every case 
being to maintain a government of the 
people by the people, instead of a gov- 
ernment of special privilege, whether 
that of heredity, or a landed artistoc- 
racy or an aristicracy of incorporated 
and concentrated wealth. 

These are all bloodless wars on the 
surface, however destructive of life 
and health and manhood may have 
been the systems which they aim to 
suppress. (There are other deaths 
than those on the field of battle.) They 
bode nothing but good to the welfare 
of humanity, for the law of human de- 
velopment is that it comes through 
struggle and conflict. When democ- 
racy has been established, and the 
right of the people to govern them- 
selves has been conceded, then wars 
will indeed cease and the hope of the 
ancient prophet, “neither shall they 
learn war any more,” wil be realized. 





RATION FOR A MARE AND COLT 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the best feed to feed a 
mare that has a colt six weeks old? 
Not the cheapest; but what will be 
the best for the mare and the colt, of 
the following: corn, oats, bran, shorts, 
oil meal, and for roughage shredded 


corn fodder? The mare weighs about. 


1,600 pounds, is fat, and an easy keep- 
er, and will do no work. Please give 
me the proper mixture and the amount 
of each grain to be fed in two feeds 
daily.” 

The object in feeding a mare with a 
colt is to keep her in good flesh, and 
enable her to give a moderate amount 
of milk for her foal. Of the feeds 
which our correspondent mentions, a 
good one is the following: One part 
of corn, four parts of oats, two parts 
of bran and one part of oil meal, by 
weight, with all the shredded corn fod- 
der that the mare and foal will con- 
sume. We can not determine just how 
much of this mixture should be fed 
the mare and foal, but would think in 
the neighborhood of eight to ten 
pounds daily. We would suggest that 
no definite amount be fed, but that 
enough be fed to keep the mare in 
good condition and the foal growing 
strongly, 
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ruat there should be great changes 
in agricultural conditions in a new 
stute during a half century is not at 
ali surprising, but fifty years ago had 
anyone predicted the conditions that 
wor'd exist at the present time in re- 
gard to the value of land and prices 
for farm produce, he would have been 
considered a fit subject for a hospital 
for the treatment of the insane. 

y¥ memory goes back to the year 

1858, when, with my parents, we began 
to make a home in Iowa, on an eighty- 
acre tract of wild prairie land, in a 
locality where the township was not 
even named, and where only the smoke 
from the stovepipes of three cabins 
cou'd be seen, including our own, for 
several vears thereafter. 

freaking prairie and raising wheat 
was then the chief occupation of the 
Jo: « farmer, for without means to pur- 
chase live stock, save a yoke of oxen 
anc one cow, the boundless pasture of 
prairie grass could not be utilized, but 
instoad grew thick and rank, only to 
be a menace in the fall of the year to 
the Lomes of the early settlers, when, 
throveh accident, carelessness or on 
purpose, the torch was applied and the 
who.e country became an ocean of 
fire. often leaping over the slender 
barvier that had been provided, and 
the n:umble home and all it contained, 
with the shelter for the animals, was 
oul kly consumed by the devouring el- 
en t, 

tch was the lot of the early set- 

tlers:; but privation and exposure, un- 
told hardship, loss of crops, and even 
tie ome, only proved an incentive to 
gr ter energy, and lowa to-day, the 
greatest of all our states in the value 
ot agricultural products, is a living 
mo ument to the heroism, courage and 
fort.tude of the noble men and women 
who turned the wild prairie into the 
most productive of farm land. 

\ ith unlimited pasturage and a sup- 
p!v of wild hay for the cutting and 


secvcring, there was no need for seed- 
inc with grass the cultivated land, and, 
in ‘act, the expense of breaking up the 
thes tough prairie sod, afid the limit- 


ed svrea the early settler, for lack of 
metis, Was able to purchase, com- 
peled the cropping, year after year, 
ot ‘ie same ground, thus sacrificing 
the fertility of the soil to secure a 
sesuty living. 

Vi hile land was cheap. farm products 
wer also low in price, and wheat at 
25 .ents per bushel, corn and oats at 
12 «ents per bushel, dressed hogs at 
$1.75 per hundredweight, fat steers at 
$i.0” to $2 per hundredweight, butter 
6 cents a pound and eggs 3 cents a 
dovon, with the greatest difficulty to 
find a market, the opportunity for sav- 
ins any money wherewith to purchase 
move land was simply out of the ques- 
tio 

iere was also very little money in 
circulation in those early days in the 
history of lowa, and “you must trade 
it out at the store” was the usual greet- 
ine of the merchant to the farmer 
when grain or other farm produce was 
offered for sale. 

rading-posts were few and far be- 
tween, and it often took a week to 
market a load of produce, and, with 
sleeping under the wagon at night and 
subsisting on the meager allowance 
of food brought from home, it is not 
surnrising that little progress was 
made by those who laid the foundation 
‘for what was to become the greatest 
ot 2'! agricultural states. 

Another serious drawback in those 
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lack of machinery 
for farm work, and a wagon, a twelve- 
inch plow, an A harrow, with a spade, 
a scythe and a cradle for cutting grain, 
with one or two pitchforks, as a rule 
constituted the entire farm equipment. 
In those days there were no roads, but 
merely tracks across the unbroken 
prairie, and while we have often been 
told by those who know little of the 
conditions then existing that the farm- 
ers When working out their taxes on 
the public highway merely wasted 
their time, and were simply having a 
holiday, the fact remains that the 
farmers of lowa have made the roads, 
built the culverts, and to them be- 
longs the credit of having made the 
highways what they are to-day. 

In striking contrast with the condi- 
tions at present was the lack of ma- 
chinery in the early development of 
our state, and the necessity for the 
hardest of manual labor in doing the 
work now largely done by machines. 
A riding plow was unknown, and all 
grain was sown by hand. The harrow 
was small, not covering to exceed six 
or seven feet, making the work of 
harrowing slow and laborious. Rows 
for corn were made with the plow or 
single shovel cultivator, and the corn 
dropped by hand and covered with the 
hoe. All cultivation was done either 
with the plow or single shovel culti- 
vator, going twice in the row, and to 
cultivate three acres in a day with a 
yoke of oxen, or four acres with a 
horse, was a good day’s work. The 
riding plow, sulky or gang, has largely 
taken the place of the walking plow, 
insuring much better work, for the 
lowa farmer as a rule has never given 
much thought or effort to making of 
himself an artistic plowman. Sectional 
harrows, now universally used, have 
at least quadrupled the capacity of a 
man and team, but unfortunately the 
desire for covering a large acreage is 
far in excess of the desire to do thor- 
ough work by oft-repeated harrowing 
of the same ground. 

The corn planter and check rower, 
with the two-horse cultivator, have 
more than doubled the capacity of a 
man and team, and with far less phys- 
ical labor, in the planting and cultiva- 
tion of the greatest of all our cereals 
—corn. And in this connection, I be- 
lieve the real inventor of the two-horse 
cultivator was a neighbor who long 
before there was a two-horse cultiva- 
tor on the market had applied the 
principle with at least some success. 
This man, using a yoke of oxen as 
the motive power, attached a rail at 
right angles to the chain used in work- 
ing oxen with a yoke, and at a proper 
distance behind the oxen. To one end 
of this rail was attached a stirring 
plow, which he guided himself by the 
side of the corn row, while on the oth- 
er end of the rail that served as an 
evener was attached a single shovel 
cultivator guided by his little boy, 
thus doing the work of the tiwo-horse 
cultivaior now in common use. 

The seeder, both broadcast and drill, 
has taken the place of hand sowing; 
the mower has relegated the scythe 
to the rear, and a cradle for cutting 
grain would now be a_e curiosity. 
With the use of the harvester and self- 
binder, binding by hand is now prac- 
tically one of the lost arts. And yet 
those of us who remember following 
the hand rake reaper, three stations 
around a forty-acre field of heavy 
wheat, with only four men to bind, 
and a task of twelve to sixteen acres 
a day, have no desire to see our boys 
engage in such laborious work under 
a broiling August sun, 

The mower, the hay loader and the 
horse fork have made the work of se- 
curing the hay crop comparatively 
light from what it formerly was, but 
the ability to build a good hay stack, 
that will shed rain equal to a shingle 
roof, and at the same time be a thing 
of beauty—straight, plumb, neat and 
attractive—has yet to be learned by 
the great majority of farmers. 

The steam engine has brought re- 
lief to the farm horse in operating the 
threshing machine, and the self-feeder 
with band-cutter has more than dou- 
bled the capacity, while at the same 
time making a material reduction in 





the amount of labor required for the 
quantity of work that can be accom- 
plished. The corn harvester, the 
shredder and husker, the manure 
spreader, and many more labor-saving 
machines that will readily occur to.the 
reader, have materially lightened the 
labor of the farmer, while at the same 
time increasing his power of produc- 
tion, and stiil the farm boy is restless 
and dissatisfied with his condition— 
and longs for the excitement of the 
city. 

While it is true that with the intro- 
duction of modern farm machinery 
more than double the amount of work 
that could formerly be done, can now 
be accomplished by the same help on 
the farm, still this alone does not ac- 
count for the loss of the rural popula- 
tion in lowa as shown by the recent 
census taken by the national govern- 
ment. Various reasons have been as- 
signed for the decrease in our rural 
population, the condition of our coun- 
try schools, the high price of land, the 
desire for city life, with its opportu- 
nity for advancement to the energetic 
and ambitious country youth, are no 
doubt important factors that must be 
given due consideration. The general 
belief that farm life is more or less 
monotonous, that there is no opportu- 
nity for advancement in agriculture, 
that the top has been reached, and 
that a new country or life in the city 
affords better opportunities than does 
the farm for the ambitious young man, 
are no doubt also among the causes 
for the decrease in late years of our 
rural population. 

But the question naturally arises: 
Is there not on the farms of Iowa the 
greatest of opportunities for young 
men of ability and ambition, and is it 
not a fact that the science of agricul- 
ture is still in its infancy so far as 
Iowa and the middle west are con- 
cerned? With all the improved ma- 
chinery that has ‘been designed and 
made by skilled inventors and arti- 
sans to lighten the labor on the farm 
and at the same time increase the 
capacity for production, there has been 
no real improvement in agricultural 
conditions, and neither in crop pro- 
duction or in the general appearance 
of the fields is there any improvement 
over conditions existing fifty years 
ago. 

That there has been great improve- 
ment in the breeding of domestic ani- 
mals is admitted by all without ques- 
tion, and the beautiful homes and sub- 
stantial farm buildings that have 
taken the place of the cabins and the 
sheds of the early settlers are mute 
witnesses to the industry of the own- 
ers. But I refer particularly to the 
condition of the land, and the manner 
in which it is cultivated, and my ob- 
ject is to call attention to the great 
work that can be done by the ener- 
getic, ambitious young man on the 
farm, where the opportunities for the 
display of skill and the training of the 
eye and the hand are equal to if not 
superior to any work that can be found 
in a city. 

Unfortunately, with all the advan- 
tages of improved machinery, little 
attention has been given to its hand- 
ling to the best advantage, and much 
of the work that is done on the farms 
of Iowa is not creditable to the work- 
man. Take, for instance, the dise har- 
row, a most valuable implement when 
properly used, but as a rule it*is sim- 
ply driven across the field in the most 
careless manner, with no effort to turn 
all the soil uniformly and leave the 
surface smooth and even. In use a 
single stroke of the disc harrow is 
given with the result that the ground 
is left with a wavy surface, and when 
grain has been sown the seed is dou- 
bled at the outer end of the disc and 
little or no seed left in the center, the 
discs throwing both soil and seed to- 
wards the ends of the disc harrow. 
The grain fields of Iowa in the spring- 
time, for the reason given, bear a 
striking resemblance to our national 
emblem, and with the spilled grain on 
the headlands, when the seed box is 
replenished, we have a good represen- 
tation of the stars and stripes in living 
green. The drill seeder is now coming 


into common use with fall grain espe- 





cially, but how few fields do we fing 
in which the rows are uniform, no Ja) 
and no bare spaces, but instead 
streaks of bare ground varying in 
width from one to several rows, Vhich 
in addition to the loss, are an eyesore 
that everyone using a drill seeder 
should strive with ail their mich 
avoid. 

While the sulky and gang plows, 
when properly handled, do excellent 
work, far superior to the 
plow guided by a 
still the art of plowing in an artistic 
manner, turning the soil so that the 
surface will be true and even, with 
no ridges and no deep, dead furrows, 
every furrow standing out by itself of 
uniform width and depth and straight 
as a line can be drawn, is an art not 
yet given the attention it deserves by 
the great majority of farmers. 

In traveling over the state, how 
rare it is to find a well-built hay or 
straw stack, and, to all appearances, 
in doing this work no effort whatever 
had been made to build a stack that 
would not only shed rain but be sight- 
ly to the eye, an object of pride to the 
builder. 

While our farm fences are now 
largely constructed of posts and 
woven or barbed wire, yet how few 
farms do we find with well-erected, 
neat and substantial fences. Posts out 
of line, the end post poorly braced 
and leaning over, wires loose and un- 
evenly spaced, a menace to every ani- 
mal that touches them, are not the ex- 
ception but the rule throughout the 
country. 

In the trades we admire the work of 
the skilled artisan, the marble cutter 
who can convert the rough block into 
a beautiful statue, the cabinet maker 
who converts the rough lumber into 
a valuable article of furniture, and 
these artisans take a pardonable pride 
in their skill, acquired after years of 
painstaking application and a careful 
training of the eye and hand. But 
what is there in farm work as it is 
usually done to create emulation, or 
to prove an incentive to the ambitious 
boy, who sees the hired man who, hav- 
ing served no apprenticeship, as in 
the case of the artisan, and without 
experience, does farm work in many 
cases as well as his employer. With 
such conditions existing, is it any 
wonder that the farmers’ sons are 
leaving the farm and going where an 
opportunity is afforded to compete 
with their fellows in work that has 
a higher standard of quality than agri- 
culture has yet assumed in _ this 
country. And to the credit of the 
farm boy it must be said that the 
habits of industry and economy that 
he has learned on the farm, combined 
with his self-assurance, his integrity 
and sturdy young manhood, give him 
a great advantage in the contest for 
supremacy, and among those who 
achieve success in our cities, the boy 
born and raised upon a farm is often 
found at the head of the list. But 
why should the boy leave the farm to 
prove his ability when so many Op- 
portunities lie before him at him own 
home. The conditions that I have re- 
ferred to as existing fifty years ago 
are no longer with us, land has ad- 

vanced in price, public highways and 
railroads have been built, cities have 
grown up, and there is a growing de- 
mand for all farm products at remutl- 
erative prices. But with high- priced 
land, heavy taxes, and dear labor, 2 
much more intensive system of farm- 
ing must be adopted, and herein lies’ 
the opportunity for the young man 
with the necessary ambition to excel 
in doing the work of the farm in suc h 
manner as to secure the best results. 
Instead of merely sitting on the disc 
harrow, to which I have referred, and 
allowing the horses to go about as 
they please, the progressive young 
man will lap the disc harrow one- halt 
its width, and, driving the horses with 
unerring accuracy, turn with the out- 


Walking 
careless plowman, 


side disc the small strip left in on 
center in the preceding round, — 
one end of the field to the other, 


n, 


leaving the ground smooth and eve 
without a single streak in the grain 
crop that has been sown. 

In handling the drill seeder the rows 
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will be straight and uniform, no lap- 
ping, no bare streaks, but every drill 
of uniform width. Plowing will not 
pe on the cut-and-cover method, but a 
deep, uniform furrow, straight as a 
jine can be drawn, each furrow laid 
snug against the one that preceded it, 
the surface smooth and level, no balks 
or laps, and in the best condition for 
future crops. 

All small grain will be stacked in a 
proper manner by our young and pro- 
gressive farmer; no more threshing 
‘yom the shock and the loss of mil- 
jions of dollars in wet harvests on ac- 
of the loss sustained while wait- 
g for the threshing machine. Hay 
d straw stacks, like grain stacks. 
1 be built to withstand the heaviest 
rainfall and at the same time be at- 
tractive to the eye, and there will be 

loss whatever, no matter how un- 


ount 
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favorable the season may be. Fences 
will be substantially, and I might say 
artistically, erected—end posts firmly 
secured, posts in line and securely set, 
wire evenly spaced and drawn taut, 
thus reducing the risk of injury to 
live stock to the minimum. 

But, says someone, we can not do all 
this; we do not have the time, and it 
would not pay. Knowing as I do that 
farm work has and can be done in 
the manner indicated, I would fain 
elevate and ennoble the greatest of 
all callings. and make the work so in- 
teresting that the ambitious young 
man would see that in scientific agri- 
culture the opportunity for the great- 
est skill in the training of the eye and 
hand to secure success in farm work 
is second to no other vocation. 

Heretofore too much of farm work 
has been done in a slipshod manner, 





and it is high time that the methods in 
vogue for the last fifty years are aban- 
doned forever. Great progress has 
been made during the last half cen- 
tury in nearly everything but the till- 
ing of the soil, and to-day even, with 
all our inyproved machinery, our farm 
work is little if any better done than 
it was fifty years ago. is it any won- 
der that bright, energetic, ambitious 
young men are leaving the farms to 
seek their fortunes in the cities and in 
distant states. They see no improve- 
ment in the methods of cultivating the 
soil from year to year; they see the 
ignorant and inexperienced doing the 
work as well as those who have spent 
a lifetime on a farm, and their whole 
souls rebel at the thought of follow- 
ing in the old ruts, without hope of 
bettering existing conditions. 

Too little attention has been given 
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to the actual work of tilling the soil 
and caring for the crops in the past, 
but it must now be intensive farming, 
with the best of live stock, the best 
of seed, a well-planned rotation of 
crops, to not only conserve but to in- 
crease the fertility of the soil, and, 
above all, that each and every part of 
the work required on a farm is done 
in the best possible manner. 

To that end all should labor, and if 
the suggestions here given are put in- 
to practical use, farm work will be ele- 
vated, the farmer placed upon a high- 
er plane, and the ambitious farm boys 
will realize that the opportunities that 
may be found on an lowa farm for 
their genius, their energy and thei 
ambition, are at least equal if not su- 
perior to anything offered in the city 
or in a distant state or country. 
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The consumption of milk as food, 
and the number of dairy cows kept, is 
a good measure of the civilization of 
any nation. The use of milk as food 
is unknown among the native races of 
Atrica and Australia and the American 
Indians. With the Asiatic nations the 
use of milk is exceedingly small, and 
s confined to the wealthy classes. It 
is only with the intellectual nations 
of western Europe and America that 
the use of dairy products as food is 
£e neral. 

The use of milk and dairy products 
as food has in past ages well kept di- 
rect pace with civilization. Milk, but- 
ter and cheese were used to some ex- 
tent by the tribes of western Asia in 
the time of Moses. They became im- 
portant articles of food in the time of 
Greece and Rome. During the dark 
ages history indicates the use of these 
articles of food te have almost ceased. 
With the return of culture in Europe, 


zbout the sixteenth century, began a 
radual increase in the use of dairy 
that has continued to the 


products 
present day. 

The development of the dairy indus- 
try not only measures the intelligence 
of a people, but their prosperity as 
well. If I should enumerate the states 
of our own land that stand at the head 
in dairy products it would at once be 





recognized that these are the most 
prosperous and intelligent. The most 
progressive cities in America also 
have the largest per capita consump- 
tion of milk. 

The same comparison may be made 
of the agriculture of the nations. Ask 
anyone in a position to know in what 
countries of the world agriculture is 
best developed and most intelligently 
followed. He will name the leading 
dairy countries without exception. Ask 


for the states where the fertility of 
the soil is best conserved and the 
most intelligent system of farming 


followed. You will be given the names 
of the leading dairy states. 

The best example of what dairy 
farming will do for an entire nation 
is that of Denmark. Forty years ago 
the people of that nation were poverty 
stricken; the fertility of the soil was 
depleted by long years of wheat-grow- 
ing, and the people were migrating to 
America as fast as they could get the 
money to go. Dairy farming was in- 
troduced there largely under govern- 
ment direction by a few far-sighted 
men. Now, after the dairy industry 
has been built up, migration has prac- 
tically ceased because the conditions 
are so improved at home that there is 
no object in leaving. The Danish 
farmers appear to be the most intelli- 





gent and most prosperous in Europe. 
Their soil produces more than double 
the crops of thirty years ago. The ex- 
ports of butter alone amount to over 
$47,000,000 annually from an area less 
than one-fourth that of lowa. 

The dairy cow appeals to me espe- 
cially on account of her relation to 
the fertility of the farm. Within the 
next generation the agriculture. of 
America must be put on a permanent 
basis. We boast of the enormous in- 
come of our American farms, but do 
not stop to point out that the yield of 
wheat, for example, is only about one- 
half that in Europe, where grain has 
been grown r a thousand years. And 
worst of all with us, it is growing less 
if we leave out the new lands of the 
northwest, instead of better, while the 
reverse is true in Europe. 

When we meet a man hauling a load 
of fifty bushels of corn worth about 
$25, to market, it might be well to in- 
form him that he is hauling away fer- 
tility that would cost $12.04 to replace 
if purchased in the form of commer- 
cial fertilizer. If the load be fifty 
bushels of wheat it would cost $14.95 
to bring back the fertility taken from 
the farm. When the creamery man 
ships a ton of butter, worth about 
$600, he sells only 50 cents’ worth of 
fertility. When the dairy farmer pur- 





chases a ton of bran, he brings fer- 
tility onto the farm that would cost 
$16 if purchased in the market. It is 
the selling of butter, and not grain, 
that has made it possible for the farm- 
ers of Denmark to retain and increase 
the fertility of their farms. The con- 
stant purchase of feed, largely from 
America, has constantly added to this 
fertility. Where feed raised on the 
farm is fed to live stock eighty per 
cent of the fertilizing value may be re- 
stored to the land. 

A remarkable example of what may 
be done along this line is that of the 
Hosmer farm, at Marshfield; Missouri. 
Seventeen years ago father and son 
bought this farm for $10 an acre. This 
land was said by the neighbors to be 
worn-out at that time. This farm has 
been built up by intelligent dairy farm- 
ing until the average yield of corn dur- 
ing the last five years has been seven- 
ty bushels, and smaller fields have 
reached one hundred bushels. Alfalfa 
is grown with good success. Last year, 
after paying for labor and feed, father 
and son divided $5,500 for their work. 
The fertility of this farm has been in- 
creased by the application of barnyard 
manure and good management until! 
the entire area produces more than 
five times what it did when they took 
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possession, and it is still gaining in 


fertility. 
One reason why the cow appeals to 
} 


the farmer is the regularity of the in- 


come she furnishes. For this reason, 
in one Missouri neighborhood the 
farmers call their cream checks their 


pension money. Some men object to 
dairy farming because there is no 
speculation about it; but this very fact 
the business especially 


: safar 
maxes Sater, 


for the small farmer, since there is 
also little chance for loss. It is pos- 
sible to come nearer making a correct 
estimate in advance of the income 
from dairy cows than from almost 
any line of farming. The cow is sub- 
ject to few serious diseases, she does 
not die of cholera, early or late frosts 


do not injure her, and the market price 
of her product is the most stable of 
any important farm product. 

1 um impressed with the influence 
the price of land exerts on the interest 


that farmers of lowa and adjoining 
states are now taking in the dairy 
cow. Farming land worth $150 an 
acre is an entirely different proposi- 


tion trom farming the same land worth 
that wherever 


$50 I have observed 
a young man starts out to pay for a 


farm nowadays, he is pretty certain to 
be milking cows before long. When 
he gets to the point, as many farmers 
do. when he doesn’t care if he makes 
only two per cent on the value of the 
land, he may quit milking. 


Dairy farming is intensive agricul- 
ture. It makes it possible to concen- 
traie the labor on a limited area and 
secure as much returns as on a much 
larger area devoted to general farm- 
ing. In other words, the-returns per 


greater, making it possible to 
h operations on expensive 
greater part of the most 
farm lands in the world are 
For example, 


acre are 
carry on su 
land. The 
expensive 
used for keeping cows. 


Holland, where lard is worth from 
$500 to $1,000 per acre, and Jersey 
istand, where the annual land rental 
is SOO per acre, 


i am especially impressed with the 
v jerful ability of the cow as an eco- 
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PRINCESS SALATINE CARLOTTA. 
This is the cow that produced solids in her milk in one year equal to the carcass 
of four 1,250-pound steers 


nomical producer of human food. In 
this respect has but one rival 

the laying hen. A Holstein cow owned 
by the University of Missouri in one 
year produced more human food in 
her milk than is contained in the com- 
plete carcasses of four steers weighing 
1,250 pounds each. In this case the 
solids in the milk which are complete- 
ly digested and used by the body are 
counted against the entire carcass of 
the steer, which only in part is edible. 
The following figures show the amount 
ot the different constituents present 
in the milk of this cow and in a 1,250 
pound steer, the carcass of which was 
analyzed at this experiment station: 


she 


18,405 pounds milk— 


Protein, pounds .............. 552 
Ot, POURED: 200 ccaccccecsecces SB 
DUGG? DOGNES...ccccrccccrscee CP 


BEE, GOORES .ccsacesecsicsccces BB 


occcsnelS 


Total, pounds .......... 





1,250-pound steer— 


Preteie, POUNGR ....06.<cccaaee Bee 
Fat, pounds ..... hiemaeieieecria: ae 
BO DOES cicciscccscsicocsceese & 





TSEAHl, BOURSES 0.6 ccecesccecss GS 


The dry matter in the milk was 
2,218 pounds, all of which is edible 
and digestible; the careass of the steer 
with a live weight of 1,250 pounds was 
over one-half water, leaving a total of 
548 pounds of dry matter. In this is 
included a considerable portion which 
is not used for food, as hair, hide, 
bones and internal organs. The cow 
produced proteid enough for more 
than three steers, nearly fat enough 
for two, ash enough to build the-skele- 
tons for three, and in addition pro- 
duced 920 pounds of milk sugar. worth 
as much per pound for food as ordi- 
nary sugar. These figures show the 
remarkable proficiency of the cow as 
a producer of human food. It is be- 
cause of this economical use of food 
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that the cow and not the steer is kept 
on the highest-priced farm lands. 

Not only is the dairy cow the most 
efficient producer of human food 
among domestic animals, but dairy 
products as a rule are the cheapes} 
fods used by the family, considering 
their nutritive value. In the average 
family the sum expended for dairy 
products, milk and butter, is greater 
than for any other class of foods ex 
cept meat. At the same time, the 
most food value for the money is real. 
ized from the dairy products. If beef 
is worth 20 cents per pound on the 
basis of the food value contained. 
cheese is worth 45 cents 
milk 17 cents per quart, skim mil! 


per pound 
K 9 
cents per quart. 


With milk at 9 cents 
per quart, it requires but 11% cents 
to buy food equal to a pound of beef- 
steak. Milk and cheese are to-day 
among the cheapest foods that can be 
purchased. For this reason the use of 
milk as food is increasing constantly, 
and this will continue on account of 
its cheapness. kn Europe cheese is a 
standard article of food used by al- 
most every person from the poorest 
to the wealthiest. There are varieties 
for every size pocketbook. The poor 
laboring man consumes skim milk 
cheese daily, which takes the place of 
meat at an expense of less than one- 
third. Those of more wealth use more 
expensive varieties. An enormous in- 
crease in the consumption of cheese 
is bound to occur in this country in 
the future, due to the increase in the 
cost of meat. 

Those who believe that the dairy 
cow is only a temporary factor in the 
agriculture of the central states will 
have opportunity to learn better. The 
dairy cow is certain to be as 


im por- 
tant a part of agriculture in these 
states as she is in Europe. It is the 


result of economic laws from which 
there is no appeal. The farmers of 
these states who are unfriendly to the 
dairy cow might as well make up their 
minds that she is all right, because 
most of them will have to do so soon- 
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i am talking to boys and girls. I 
wish to ask them a question: How 


would you like to go to a school where, 
instead of studying out of books all 
the time, studying about the geogra- 
phy of China, and when the early col- 
onies of the United States were set- 
tled, and how much $2,315 will bring 
in at 6 per cent interest, etc.; where, 
instead of studying all of the time 
about these things, you would spend 
part of your time studying about how 
plants grow, how animals live, and 
would take tools and learn how to 
make things with your hands—coat 
hangers, hat racks, magazine shelves, 
etc; work in the soil planting seeds 
or hoeing crops; or, if you were a 
girl, learn how to sew and to cook? 
How would you like to go to a school 
of this sort? Would you like it bet- 
ter than the school to which you are 
now going? How would your parents 
like to have you go to such a schooi? 
Coin is a town in Page county, in 
southwestern lowa, with a population 
of 800 people. | know of nothing about 
the town to distinguish it particularly 
from any other little lowa town, 
cept one thing, and that is its school. 


eX- 


The Coin school has made a stir in 
the wor'd. It is different from any 
other school in Iowa. The school- 


house itself is a tastefully built, new, 
brick building. Other towns in Iowa 
have buildings as nice, however. In 
front of the building is a well-kept 
blue grass lawn. Through the center 
of the lawn leads a cement waik to 
the steps, on either side of which is a 


long flower-bed during the growing 
season. Up the schoolhouse’ walls 
vines are being trained. Schools with 


well-kept. lawns, ornamented with 
lowers, are rare, but may occasion- 
ally be found in Iowa. To the south 


of the schoolhouse lawn is a big play- 
ground, with a basket ball court, and 
to the north a three-acre school gar- 
den. The school garden is one of the 
very unusual things about the Coin 
school. Here each pupil above the 
third grade had a plot this sunpmer. 
Besides the individual plots, tach 
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THE COIN SCHOOL. 


grade had a plot. This land doesn’t 
belong to the school, but Mr. Buchtel, 
a member of the Board of Education, 
loaned it. The school building itself 
has all the equipment in it which the 
ordinary city school has, but in addi- 
tion there is in the basement a quite 
complete manual training outfit, with 
benches, tools, ete., and up on the sec- 
ond floor there is a room fitted up for 
cooking, with stoves, silverware, dish- 
es, etc.; and in another room on the 
second floor there are evidences of a 
good beginning of an agricultural li- 
brary 

I don’t know of any better way of 


giving you an idea of the work the 
Coin school is doing than by taking 


you with me on a day’s visit to it. Let 





us walk up to the building at about 
eight o’clock in the morning, with Mr. 
J. W. Tavenner, the principal. It is a 
November morning, and all the gar- 
den crops are harvested, and the flow- 
ers are either dead or in pots inside 
the school building. Walking inside 
the building, it appeared to me much 
as any good city school building. A 
noticeable feature was the large num- 
ber of house plants"in the windows of 
every room. Mr. Tavenner and I stood 
at one of the upstairs windows and 
watched the boys and girls come 
trooping in. While standing there he 
gave me a few statistics concerning 
the school. One hundred and ninety- 
three pupils are now enrolled, of 
whom fifty-four are in the high school. 





By no means all of 
town boys and girls. There are thirty- 
two tuition pupils, twenty in the 
grades and twelve in high school, and 
many of these drive three and four 
miles every day to school. The tui- 
tion is $1 a month in the lower grades, 
$1.50 in the upper grades, and $2 a 
month in high school. Soon school is 
taken up and the day’s work is on. A 
large share of the work done is the 
familiar reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
geography, history, etc.: but even 
these subjects are taught with special 
reference to the children’s home en- 
vironment. Mr. Tavenner has a rather 
novel way of making all members of 
his classes feel responsibility and 
think for themselves. He divides each 
class into two parts. One day oue 
part goes to the board and writes 
down answers to the questions which 
Mr. Tavenner asks them. Each indi- 
vidual in the other division has a per- 
son whose work he must watch. [f he 
fails to make the needed correction, 
he is marked accordingly. In this way 
each student every day must know 
something about the lesson, and the 
only safe way is for them-.to know 
it all. 

Agriculture, together with manual 
training and domestic science, are 
elective in the high school course. Of 
the twenty-two boys taking high 
school work, seven have elected agri- 
culture. All are farm boys. They 
devote a period each day to the study 
of agricultural subjects. I had the 
privilege of seeing them at work se 
lecting seed corn; on the school gar- 
den a half acre of corn had _ been 
raised. The boys had harvested this 
a week or two previous and stored it 
in the basement. The boys were now 
going over this corn and each was 
picking out what he considered the 
ten best ears. Mr. Tavenner gave them 
no instructions whatever to start with. 
The boys went at this sort of work 
with a will, and spent the whole period 
earnestly seeking for a good type °% 
seed corn. Later, when Mr. Tavenner 
gives them pointers on seed corn 5@ 


the pupils are 
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lection, they will undoubtedly soak it 
up readily. The plan of the agricul- 
tural work in the high school is really 
quite comprehensive—the planting, 
cultivation and harvesting of crops, 
the identification and destruction of 
weeds, the formation of soils and the 
way they act in relation to heat 
and moisture, the propagation of 
plants, gardening, fruit growing, 
breeds of horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine, and feeding the same; poultry 
production, farm management, farm 
machinery, etc. Of course not much 
detailed attention can be given to any 
one subject, but nevertheless the boys 
are bound to learn a great deal in four 
years’ study of one period of forty- 
five minutes a day, as well as in the 
work which they do outside of school 
hours in actually tending to the crops 
Which they have growing in the gar- 
den. Mr. Tavenner is hoping eventu- 
a'ly to have animals for the boys to 
work upon, and is planning upon build- 
ing a chicken house this winter and 
rpon installing an ineubator. The 
boys show themselves really interest- 
cd in all these features. I had the 
privilege of talking with several of 
“lem. “Yes, you bet I like it,” one 
said. He lived four miles out in the 








country, and had four cows to milk 
atter he got home, as well as a load 
of corn to put away. He said when 
he first came to school he wanted to 
be a banker. He changed his mind, 
and now thought farming was good 
enough for him. The other boys had 
practically the same ideas. “Yes, it’s 
good stuff we are getting here. There 
is some use in this sort of thing.” At 
the time I visited the school, two of 
the boys were out on account of corn- 
husking time. 


The last thing in the afternoon, three 
to four o’clock, came the manual train- 
ing work and cooking. The manual 
training is much the same as it is in 
any of the city high schools—the stu- 
dents making stools, shelves, book- 
cases, magazine stands, cabinets, etc. 
The domestic science course deals 
with the care and decoration of the 
house and the preparation of food, 
sewing, and the care of the body. In 
connection with the cooking, six of 
the girls take turns every two weeks 
in serving an evening luncheon to in- 
vited guests. I had the very great 
pleasure of attending one of these bi- 
weekly luncheons. The six girls whose 
duty it was to prepare the meal had 
been in a flurry of anticipation all 
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afternoon. In the morning they sé 
cured all the necessary articles t 
make a meal, and by three o’clock i: 
the afternoon were busily engaged in 
preparing the same. One was clean- 
ing chickens, another peeling potatoes, 
another cleaning celery, while still an 
other was polishing the silver. One 
of the boys had agreed to help freeze 
the ice cream. The coffee had been 
started to boil in a beautiful, new per- 
colator, which some friend had pre- 
sented to the school. The table was 
spread, and finally everything was 
ready. The invited guests arrived 

two ministers, a minister’s wife, and 
myself. A fine meal it was, served in 
most excellent style by two of the 
girls, The first course was oyster soup. 
This was followed by chicken, pota 
toes, dressing and biscuits. Sherbet 
topped off the meal. The girls had 
done themselevs proud, I thought; but 
Mr. Tavenner, the principal, was not 
quite satisfied. The oyster soup, he 
confided to me, had been cooked a 
little too long, and the sherbet was 
slightly too highly flavored. The total 
cost of a previous bi-weekly luncheon, 
he said, for the six invited guests and 
for the six girls who served the mea! 
was only $1.90. Miss Robinson, who 
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has charge of the domestic science 
work, had reason to. be proud, I 
thought, of the excellent way in which 
her girls took hold of their work. 
Another outside activity which the 
school indulges in is a monthly social. 
Pies are baked, corn is popped, and a 
program is prepared. People from the 
town and country around come in, buy 
pie, popcorn, ete., and listen to the 
entertainment. Two objects are thus 
nattained—one a very material one: 
forty dollars was cleared at the last 
social. The other object is to put the 
sc!iool in the position of a social cen- 


ter, a gathering place for the com- 
munity. Last year the socials cleared 
$120. The money was all used to buy 


mutual training apparatus, gardening 
tools, school books, etc. In fact, Mr. 
‘Tavenner, by the socials, has made the 
school practically self-supporting. 

An interesting thing about the spirit 
of the school is the evident feeling of, 
“If you want to get a thing done, do 
it yourself.” For instance, the play- 
<round, to the south of the building, 
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was very rough and rolling, and not 
at all satisfactory. The pupils and 
Mr. Tavenner got together; the farm 
boys brought in teams and scrapers; 
and three or four days’ work wrought 
a great change and made an almost 
perfect playground. Perhaps shelves 
are wanted in the domestic science 
room. Mr. Tavenner or his pupils get 
busy down in the manual training de- 
partment, and soon supply the defi- 
ciency. There are no absolutely set 
rules in this school. Students, as well 
as teachers, evidently believe that it 
is mvure the spirit in which you do 
your work than the precise work that 
you do, which counts. In other words, 
it is better to get out with a scraper 
and team and work with a will for the 
common interests of the whole school 
than it is to learn to conjugate Latin 
verbs simply because you have to. 
“J. W."—as Mr. Tavenner is affec- 
tionately known to many of his pupils 
—is evidently quite popular with them 
in a quiet, solid, firm sort of way. 
They know that what he says comes 





to pass, and do not question his 
authority in any way. Besides, they 
seem firm in their belief that what he 
is doing is entirely for their own good. 
Mr. Tavenner is just starting upon his 
second year’s work at the Coin school. 
He has done wonders in a short time, 
interesting the boys in working with 
their hands in wood, and in the soil, 
and the girls in the art of sewing and 
of cookery; but at the same time, the 
old branches have not been neglected. 
The school grounds have been beauti- 
fie¢, and the pupils see how they them- 
selves, by working together, can bring 
these things to pass. In but little 
more than a year Mr. Tavenner has 
succeeded in arousing in his pupils 
that thing which stands above all oth- 
er things in teaching, and that is a 
real, vital interest in the things that 
are being taught. 

Mr. Tavenner ascribes the success of 
his school to the hearty co-operation 
of the pupils, parents and teachers 
with him, and a generous school board 
which stands behind him. This may 
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all be true, but I would put the sy. 
cess of the school as due primarily ;, 
the hard work of Mr. Tavenner. He it 
was who, a little over a year ago. 


* @})- 
listed the hearty co-operation of pu- 
pils, parents, teachers and schoo! 


board, and @irected the energies in th. 
line where they would do the most 
good. Talking with a number of Cojiy 
townsmen about their school, | found 
that they universally ascribed its sy 

cess as due to the efforts of Mr. Ta: 
enner. I asked Mr. Tavenner, “Wh 

can’t a school like this be establis} 


ed 


in any town?” “No reason in th 
world,” he replied; “but the schoo 
board should be liberal minded and 
the parents in sympathy with the 


movement.” To myself I added, “And 
the principal must be a man who un.- 
derstands agriculture and manual 
training, as well as the ordinary schoo! 
studies, who has push and ambition, 
and who, deep down in his heart, has 
the love of children and the desire to 
make them strong, physically, mental- 
ly and morally.” 
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Where can one find greater variety 
ot people, scene, manners, customs, 
costumes, than in the British Isles? 
lt is wise to start in, in England, do 
Scotland, and taper off in Ireland. One 
thus sails home from Queenstown 
with a lively, sweet taste in the mouth. 
John Bull, Sandy, and Pat are the 
most interesting trio on earth; 
cially Pat and Bridget—they are 
unique. 

One warm 


espe- 


evening in last July I 
teamed across the Irish sea from 
cotland in about three hours, and 
lept in Belfast. It is the busiest city 
Ireland, and quite as alert and 
enuous as Glasgow. There are ship- 
building, lace manufacture, and cigar- 
making and other treatment of toba 
co, on a and other in- 
ned lazy in “dear 


nr pe 


colossal scale 
dustries. If Pat see 


dirty Dublin,” and took his time to be 
merry, and festive in Cork, he 
was up and a-coming with both hands 
aud on two feet in Belfast. He did 
not there alize my ideal of him: he 
was not the real Pat of my dreams 

“vou must go south to see him on the 
auld sod.’ all told me. But before 
stalking him | partly retraced my steps 


and went to see the Giant's Causeway. 
If anyone had told me, when I was a 
kid thumbing a pictorial “g'’og’phy,” 
that | would ever really see the cause- 
\ Zuyder Zee, and chance 
the-way places 


ay, sail on 


upon a tew other out-of 


on the map, (| should have curled up 
like a caterpillar from sheer astonish- 
ment, and blanched my freckles. But 
I did sail over that shallow sea to 
Maarken, the quaintest place in the 
world because shut off from the world 
for six hundred years, and sail it, too, 
i a li smart, noisy steamer 
named “Theodore RooseVelt” —you 
can't lose Teddy on any continent, not 
even after a political landslide elec- 
tioin—and | did walk over the cause- 
way, a geological wonder. Giants, or 
a2 giant, nade it, all right, but it was 


a submarine volcano, geysering up its 
hot stuff in a violent coughs 
i iendous a depth in a very 
lava was congealed 
superimposed till they 
vaded the air. 
very 


series of 

mm so tre? 
cold sea that the 
into columns, 
topped the water and it 
The giant must have been 
sick to hea out such quantities of 


sea- 





basaltic rock, which is harder than 
the devil's forehead, and he must have 
felt better after the eructations. The 
crater was eight miles across—the for- 





traced 


coast. 


mation is that far along the 
Atlantic The upright pillars 
are, some three-sided, others four, five, 
six, seven, eight and nine-sided, per- 
fectly true, and are in sections. Re- 
peated up-gushes, petrifying, carried 
the columns to heights of forty, sixty 
and eighty There is an amphi- 
theater of them more perfect than the 
horseshoe falls at Niagara, and it de- 
scends in benches to the ocean’s edge, 
where the causeway is two hundred 
and thrity yards long, one hundred 
aud twenty wide, and ten yards wide 
at the apex, where the sea swallows 
ir. There are 40,000 of these pillars, 
standing so close together that the 
exposed ends, now concave, then con- 
Vex, appear like a well-paved mole. 


feet. 
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The majority have six sides; the ke) 
stone is the only octagon, 

There are a few things to see in 
“dear, dirty Dublin.” Trinity College, 
opposite old Parliament House; the 
brewery that turns out over a million 
barrels of beer per yea Phoenix 
Park, of 1,750 acres: the barracks, 
whe policemen are drilled and 
“formed” precisely like soldiers, and 
the live stock fair held every Thurs- 
day. Buyers come from England and 
Scotland, and most of the horses, cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs sold there are de- 
ported to those countries. The best 
stock in Ireland, and as good as one 
may see in the United States, is shown 
at this fair. A hunter, a horse, trained 
to follow the fox, sells at $1,000 easily. 
I saw but few dehorned cattle, though 
that art is extensively practiced. Nor 
did I see any “Irish bulls,” or papal 
“bulls” either. The breeders and the 
farmers were alert, handsome men, 
plenty of color in their faces, and 
their breaths, unlike those of Amer- 
ican cadaverous countrymen eating 
food fried in greasy skillets, were 
agreeable, hinfing neither of tobacco, 
nor whisky, nor slow colons. The dye- 
stuff on the’ florid faces must have 
been compounded of salt sea air arid 
fresh rainwater. 

The Parliament House, by England 
closed to the ineffective, self-defeat- 
ing ranting, eloquence and wrangling 
so well described by Froude in his his- 
tory, is now the Bank of Ireland. Near 
it are street statues of Burke, Gold- 
smith, Grattan, Tom Moore, et al. 
Burke and Grattan are gesturing. The 
Irish made more eloquent gestures 
than any other nation. Indeed, the 
manufacture of gestures was a nation- 
al industry, and is still. Just across 
the river are more statued gesticulat- 
ors, Daniel O'Connell among them, 
and Father Mathew, the temperance 
apostie. O'Connell was a massive 
beauty, and must have charmed and 
worked popular miracles quite as 








CASTLE 


muciu Ly his beauty as by his magic- 
shod tongue. ‘The Irish gift of gab, 
blarney, humor and wit that is as 
quick and brilliant as chain lightning, 
is delightful. The accent, the brogue, 
are specially charming. The Celtic 
genius is unique among men, but for 
some reason it does not “get there,” 
largely, perhaps, because England, for 
eight hundred years, has not given it 
a chance, and half of Ireland has emi- 
grated as a consequence. In the Uni- 
ted States, from Bourke Cochran to 
“Mr. Dooley,” the “polis force” and the 
city offices are filled with brilliant, 
amusing Irishmen. It was joy to see 
in every city in the island, and on the 
streets of London, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, these policemen, hardly ever 
under six feet in height, straight as 
Indians, supple as athletes, and no 
end polite and obliging. 

Trinity College, near the Liffey riv- 
er, covers forty acres, and they are 
condemning and pulling down build- 
ings adjacent to expand. Queen Bess 
chartered this school in 1591, and I 
saw in the Provost's hall an authentic 
oil portrait of her that she sat for. 
She red-headed as a wood- 
pecker, hatchet-faced, with a starched- 
stiff lace ruff about her neck, as for- 
midable as an abattis of barbed wire, 
to keep her lovers from kissing her, I 
guess. They couldn’t get near enough 
to her majesty to deliver a kiss, unless 
by wireless. Who would want such a 
lovee as that? And yet she kept suit- 
ors dangling around for many years, 
till she looked like a fright. Her whale- 
bone corset was a tight fence, and her 
hoop skirts would have answered for 
a dirigible. She was as homely as 
she was mean, stingy, lying, false in 
every way. 

The college grounds are inclosed by 
a five-foot, ivied stone wall, topped by 
a ten-foot iron fence. The interior is 
glorious with flowers, trees, rare 





Was as 


plants, vivid turf, and the space can 
hardly 


support the weight of halls, 








dormitories, dining commons, labora- 
tories, lecture theaters, library of 300.- 
000 books, museum, society rooms, 
heating and electrical plants, etc. The 
endowment yields £76,000 per year, 
and every cent of it is spent. One oi 
its modest donors is worth £23,000, 
000. There are only 1,250 students. 
Until six years ago the university 
was stag. Since then 130 girls have 
been admitted, and they are cle\ 

the provost said, and the boys do 1 


hate it a bit to have them there, for 
Irish colleens are very pretty and 
sweet, indeed. 


I had great good luck there, and thi 
time of my life for two hours. Want- 
ing to “go through college,” I saw a 
stout, red-faced man in black silk 
gown and mortarboard cap st ki 
it across the lawn, and, 
nerve with me, hailed him, to ask 
few questions. I didn’t know who 
was, nor cared, hence the 
quality in my cheek. “Come wit 
to that hail, my family residen: 
said. Who could he be? The provost, 
Anthony Trail, LL. D., M. D. and D. 
L. Provost there means 
here, or “Prex” for short. 
the Lord Chancellor are the 
trative heads of the university 
concerns itself with law, medicine 
surgery, theology, the 
engineering, and teaches 
to keep the original Irish 
alive, and enable the abori 
read the street names, that are in bo 
English and Gaelic. The term was 
just over, his family had gone ) 
estate near the Causeway, so, having 
no wife handy to pick up his sloughed 
bauble overclothes, he slatted 
gown down on a chair, all crumpled 
up, and his cap on the table, just like 
mere man, and talked a blue 
Grabbing a straw hat, this ex-a 
weighing 205 pounds, said, “Come 
and walked my legs off all over that 
forty. Showed me everything, laughed, 


having 


steel-hard 


presid 








classics, arts, 
Gaelic, too, 


languag 





iis to 





raced, romped like a boy now that 
school was out. Back in the hall, into 
his gaudy ballroom and picture gal- 
lery, and, as though that were not 
enough, he said, “Come in here and 


have a dish of tea.” Tea is a sacre 





thing with the English. To s¢ 
ts a sort of religious rite. Th do 


more “pouring” in those islands than 
in the whole universe besides. To 
ask a stranger to drink a cup of tea 
with them is next to giving the free- 


dom of the city in a gold box. He 
rang, threw oft his coat and hat, sat 
in shirt-sleeves and mopped his moist 
face. A man-servant brought in 4 


silver tray loaded with cups and sat 
cers of finest china, a silver service, 
sugar, spoons, t 
of tea, and a plate of thin-cut, 
tered, delicious white bread. 

I was simply stunned ,and for 4 
while couldn’t tell whether Phsiwy 
toosevelt or the Ahkoond of 5wat. 
But I fell to, for he had tired me, and 


creamer, steaming pe 


but- 


he talked most interestingly abou! 
: home 
Ireland, the Irish, government, hom 


rule, land purchase, landlordism, edu- 
cation and what not. I was humbled, 
and protested I did not merit his 205 
pitality or a moment of his ume. 
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“Pooh!” he said. “I have been twice 
in the States, and they treated me so 
well, I want to reciprocate service.” 
Would an American college don treat 
thus handsomely a common roustabout 
of a foreigner of my grade? I fear 
not. The people over-seas have good 
manners and courtesy down fine. 


Doctor Trail has a salary of £3,500 
a year, and he and his brother own 
£25,000 stock in the first electric raii- 
way in the world, from Portrush to 
the Causeway. It is eight miles long, 
a string of three cars runs every hour, 
fare one shilling and six the round 
trip. It was called a “trailway,” in 
compliment to the two brothers, in- 
stead of “railway.” 

Ireland has given to Great Britain 
her greatest generals and admirals— 
Wellington, Nelson, “Little Bob” Rob- 
erts, Kitchener, et al., and their stat- 
ues, portraits, shafts, are everywhere, 
but the national fatal gift of gas has 
produced more orators and poets, and 
they, too, are statued or _ bust-ed, 
spread-eagle fashion. 

The great activity, though, is brew- 
ing and distiNing. Whisky is the 
greater curse of Ireland, and beer the 
lesser evil. Guinness’ brewery, of a 
million barrels a year capacity, with 
1,600 hands, has made him a multi- 
millionaire, and Dublin recoups a little 
from the misery and poverty he has 
caused, in a small, fine park he gave 
the city. And yet, with all the drink- 
ing, and the blight of the drink, there 
is a city library of 300,000 volumes, 
with a capacity of half a million, and 
bound files of all the papers published 
for many years in the kingdom, which 
will be of invaluable service to his- 
torians, and the attendance is 200,000 
a year and 700 daily readers—that is, 
one in every 900 of Dublin’s popula- 
tion. The book hunger thus indicated 
is seven times as voracious as that in 
the British Museum in London. 

They kept telling me to go south to 
see the real Pat, but I’d find the rural 
hotels not good. So I rode to Cork, 
180 miles, at a fifty-five-mile-an-hour 
gait. They tell of a tourist who was 
roused at one of these country tav- 
erns, at six a. m. “Git up!” “Go 
‘way, I want to sleep!” In an hour 
another slam on his door. “What do 
you want me to get up for?” “Faith, 
sor, yer slapin’ on the tablecloth.” I 


didn’t believe it, and was not dis- 
mayed. In fact, as Pat says, “half 
the Irish lies are not true.” So I went 


and found Pat, Mike, Bridget, and the 
whole family, including the goats, 
dogs, pigs, chickens, cows, thatched 
cottages, peats, poverty, beggars, long 
upper lips, short-stemmed clay pipes, 
jaunting cars, corduroy short breeches 
—the whole human scenery, animated 
by warm, sportive hearts. The “mugs” 
were now and then comical, but the 
spirits were merry, and I fell in love 
with the Paddies and was abundantly 
amused. 

Cork holds 80,000 people, and is 
built in the valley of the Lee, a tidal 
river emptying into the ocean at 
Queenstown, fourteen miles below. 
Large ships come up on the tide to 
the stone quays, but the huge At’an- 
tic liners anchor in the lower bay, 
and receive passengers and freight via 


lighters. The high north bluff is ter- 
raced, and well-to-do folk live half- 
way up, while, to my surprise, the 


tip-top, commanding most magnificent 
views, is reserved for the hovels of 
the poor. I puffed before I finally 
“excelsiored,” and wanted a bi-plane. 
Half way up is the church with the 
Shandon chime of bells. There is no 
magnet, or matrix, like a song. Years 
ago, Father Whatshisname, sailing on 
the Lee, put the music of those bells 
into melodious verse, and for years 
since, every tourist drops his coin in 
a box for the privilege of hearing 
them. They were ding-donging nearly 
all the time, and when they chimed, I 
knew that a traveler had put his 
nickel in a slot and taken out a cara- 
mel or a stick of gum, as it were. I 
got tired of the everlasting see-saw, 
and wanted Pat to jump on the tour- 
ist with hob-nailed shoes, bedad, bad 
cess t’um. 

It is fun to ride in a jaunting car, or 
side car as they call it, a cart with a 
five or six foot spring on either side, 
and a seat over each wheel, a rear 
Step delivering one into the seat. Pas- 
sengers sit back to back, a space be- 
tween for luggage, and Pat sits over 
the horse’s tail. The jounciest, most 
Jigglety things. Riding fast on cob- 
ble pavements is as effective as liver 
pills; my stomach, liver, lights and 
pluck were in my throat half the time, 
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and I bit my tongue into mincemeat 
as I held on with convulsive clutch, or, 
if a colleen were at my side, the hook- 
worm got busy around her waist, and 
we laughed, shouted, bounced, sang, 
whooped, and Pat grinned and licked 
up harder than ever, and the whole 
shebank was in the air half the time, 
like an aeroplane. It was rough 
enough to fetch butter in a churn, and 
the milk of human kindness in us went 
that way. It was better fun than rid- 
ing in a camel in the Orient, when 
the grouchy brute got a move on him 
and fairly humped himself. 

The next best fun was in the police 
court, of a Monday morning, when the 
Sunday sinners were jerked and 
rounded up. None of the drunks and 
disorderlies were scared—they had 
got used to it. One rather good-look- 
ing woman, and very loquacious, lifty, 





an amazing din. When an old crone 
got tired, she’d sit on a bench, pull a 
clay pipe, and have a quiet draw, as 
they call a smoke. The pipe was an- 
cient and blackened by time and hard 
usage, and the stem was so short most 
of the smoke went up the nostrils as 
flues, and into the eyes. As most of 
them were inclined to stoutness, it re- 
quired considerable internal force to 
expectorate over the protuberance— 
and a woman is not specially graceful 
when she spits. Or they’d enter a 
saloon and slowly drink glasses of por- 
ter that looked clabbered like “black- 
strap.” As all over Europe, these 
dames did not swig, but sipped, talking 
a lot between gulps. The stuff offered 
for sale in the street was dumped on 
the ground, and when fifty or more 
women gathered around a pile of ex- 
tinct finery—odds and ends of lace, 
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to sixty years old, was arraigned the 
115th ime, the clerk said. She would 
not keep still, but walked in the area, 
jabbering her story to everybody. Of- 
ten two witnesses in oposite boxes, af- 
ter kissing “the Buk,” would contra- 
dict each other, and “sass” back and 
forth, shaking fists menacingly. Their 
violent gestures showed that they, 
too, were on the national road to ora- 
tory. The un-wigged judge, flanked 
by two justices, would grin and laugh 
out loud at some witty, audacious sally 
of a culprit, and never shouted, “order 
in the court,” but let nature caper, and 
they'd writhe with tickle like the mot- 
ley crowd. I split my gizzard laughing 
at the droll doings. The fines for 
drunks and fights were ridiculous— 
two to five shillings and costs—cheap 
enough for the poorest to indulge. In 
all the higher courts, the judge is 
horse-hair-wigged. 

All my new Irish friends told me to 
go see Paddy's fair. It is near that 





rIbbon, old hats, blankets, hoop skirts, 
corsets, lingerie—they’d paw it over, 
and those on the outer circle would 
tiptoe and “rubber” and there was con- 
siderable jabber and a lot of merry 
or derisive laughter. Brogue, bedads, 
begorras, were thick enough to cut 
with a knife. Irish eggs are bluish, 
and in Scotland and England they sell 
higher than white ones. Butter and 
eggs bear the same price there as in 
the United States, a shilling, or twen- 
ty-five cents, the pound and dozen— 
eggs are usually sold by the pound. 


The most characteristic thing in 
Ireland is Blarney Castle, thirty-five 


minutes from Cork by narrow-gauge 
railway. It stands on low ground, the 
lower side hardly above a blue-eyed 
brook flowing there. Two castles, in 
turn, preceded this one, which was 
built by Cormac McCarthy, before can- 
non and gunpowder were invented. 
The attraction to the builder was a 


- ledge or hog'’s-back of volcanic rock, 
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court, and 1 dropped around there al- 
most every day, for it yielded sensa- 
tions like a foot asleep when coming 
to, or like a jolt of one’s funnybone. 
This fair filled a short, broad street, 
a sort of cul-de-sac. Donkey carts 
brought in garden produce, spavined 
furniture, pigs’ feet, cast-off finery, 
clothing, bedding, fish, breadstuffs, 
sausages, butter, eggs, poultry, hogs’ 
heads (with a cob or chip in the mouth 
to simulate a grin even in ghastly 
death), and all the outlandish bric-a- 
brac one couldn’t think of. Hither 
flocked all the old dames and young 
colleens, and the sex were the main 
customers and sellers. Every patron 
wore a green-striped shawl over her 
shoulders and head. The traffic made 





honeycombed with caves, used as pris- 
ons as imbedded iron rings to fasten 
men to still attest. Cromwell easily 
captured this stronghold with cannon 
planted on higher ground. It was once 
the strongest fortress in Munster, and 
stood many sieges in the old troublous 
times of tribal wars, cattle stealing 
and forays. It is wne hundred feet 
high on the upper side, one hundred 
and twenty on the lower. This is just 
one of the towers, saved because it 
was picturesque; the other fortifica- 
tions were destroyed. The scene is 
now so peaceful and beautiful, it is 
hard to imagine the tumult of old days 
when men and women hurled down 
from the parapet rocks, hot pitch and 





fearful shouts of bedads, begorras, 
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and bad cess t’um, on the besiegers. 
A garrison of Pats and Bridgets were 
noisier than a lot of shyster political 
reformers, or a Roosevelt ovation— 
before the last election. 

But all this is now a national joke. 
"Way up under the braced, overhang- 
ing parapet, it is claimed, is a blar- 
ney-stone, inscribed in Gaelic, and 
whoever kisses it acquires, by annexa- 
tion and friendly assimilation, the nat- 
ural gift of gab. 


“Tis he may clamber 
To a lady’s chamber, 
Or become a member 
Of parliament.” 


To reach it used to be dangerous, as 
candidates were held by the heels, 
heads downward, outside the parapet, 
and they pulled themselves under, by 
rods, and were shaped like a capital 
letter J when they osculated. Now 
the feat is done inside, and is safe. 
It is a “sell.” Perhaps there was once 
the inscription of McCarthy and the 
date, but the surfave of the stone is 
now smooth, made so, perhaps, by thea 
wear of lips, as even the bronze toe 
of St. Peter is worn by pilgrims’ 
mouths in his church at Rome. But 
the joke brings annually thousands of 
tourists who pay toll to see the merry 
fraud. 

A jaunting-car Jehu told me, “I 
have kissed the stone many’s the 
time, and divil a bit eloquent am I 
yit.” He said there was not a trace 
of an inscription warranting blarney. 
A pretty colleen at the Middleton 
dairy, where I took daily tipples of 
divine buttermilk to kill germs, told 
me, “I have kissed the rale Blarney 
many’s the toime—by proxy,” she 
naively added, and she confided, “It’s 
sure better than to kiss a dirty old 
stone.” And no doubt so thought the 
rosy young Pats and Mikes who 
caught the kisses. So many wanted 
to go out to see the sell, which epi- 
tomizes the saving humor of the coun- 
try, that a railroad was built out to 
the Castle of Thimblerig. 

All that ground is underlaid with 
skeletons—soldier Paddies who had 
been planted there less than three 
feet deep. When Gabriel shall blow 
his horn, there’ll be a livelier time 
among these hustling bones chan at a 
fair where dancing and fighting are 
going on, begorra. 

Judging by what one sees from car 
windows, Ireland is in grass, and oth- 
erwise not much cultivated. Cattle 
and hay are the crops, and dairying 
the large business of the farms. The 
milk is sold to creameries, and the old 
men, boys and girls go bicycling be- 
tween milking times. Hay usually 
sells at about $20 a ton. The island 
is full of thatched cottages, so they 
must grow oats both for thatch and for 
porridge, or “paritch,” and brose, but 
the Scotch beat them making oatmeal. 
The thatch has almost disappeared in 
England, metal and tile roofs being 
substituted, and in Scotland it is 
not much in evidence, but Ireland is 
full of thatch, attesting poverty. Up 
north an occasional field of flax, of 
which linen is made, after it has 
soaked in water nine days, is seen- 
The soil favors tobacco culture, but 
England, when she planted colonies 
in Virginia, restricted the growth of 
the weed in Ireland to small individual] 
holdings or areas. Of course there are 
lots of potatoes and turnips. The main 
crop is sowed from mid-May to mid- 
June; but there is also a Ifter sowing 
of turnips for cow feed. Potatoes as 
a rule are not in hills, but a bed, large 
or small, is worked up into a plateau 
eighteen inches to two feet deep, the 
planting being in rows but not in hills, 
with ditches around the whole tract. 
The hedges serve for fences, as in 
England. The peasants milk goats 
more than cows; and innumerable 
geese hint of feather beds. Chickens, 
cats, dogs, geese and goats seem to 
be members of the family. But every 
cottage, however squalid, has a touch 
of beauty—roses clamber up it and 
over it, blowing from May to October. 
The cottages huddle, and that pro- 
motes blarney and gossip. 

There is a sad air of poverty all over 
the island, in the country, and the 
humor of the people needs to be in- 
finite and irrepressible to make life 
tolerable. 

If the churches are not Catholic, 
they are Presbyterian. In the latter, 
Sunday service begins at noon. At 
the end of each pew is a metal holder 
and bottom cup for umbrellas. Every 
man walks to church with either an 
umbrella or a gold-headed cane, and 
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wears a long-tailed “Prince Albert” 


coat and a plug hat of some vintage 
or other, usually an ancient one. Some 
patterns ought to be marked B, C, in- 
stead of A. D. The men are big fel- 
lows, with faces as red as peonies. 

There are snakes in Ireland; St. 
Patrick did not kill ’em all; but none 
are venomous. 

“The turf” is a literal term in the 
British Isles. The racing is done on 
real grass, and the bowling is on close- 
cropped grass, not in covered wooden 
alleys. 

All seem tempered and seasoned to 
the damp salt air that chilled me, even 


in heavy lowa winter clothes, includ- 
ing overcoat. I was uncomfortable 
most of the time, but these Paddies 
dress lightly and do not mind the 


weather. 

No one chews tobacco, either in the 
British Islands, or on t!e continent, 
or in the Orient; but everybody 
smokes—and pipes, in the = main. 
When I asked tobacconists everywhere 
for fine-cut or plug or twist for masti 
cation, they stared; some had never 
heard of it. All said, “No call for it.” 
One very rarely sees a spittoon—it is 
not the national tune. But spitting in 
railway stations, on pavements, even 
in the “smoker” compartment cars, is 
warned against in placards, penalty 
£5 to £20. In cars, owners of nico- 
tine-congested mouths have to lower 
a window and fire on the right-of-way 
or the general landscape. Good to- 
baccos are very dear in Europe, Asia 
and Africa, the duty is so high. Gov- 
erninent revenues seem to be raised 
via tobacco and spirits. The customs 
officers fumble grips and trunks for 
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cigars and flasks and bottles. If you 
are going abroad, tote all the tobacco 
you’l: need, and hide it, if you can, or 
the bogy man will get you if you don’t 
watch out. The duty on liquors raised 
the price to the drinker so high that 
thousands can’t buy them. Besides, 
there’s a temperance propaganda on, 
even in Ireland, and last year twenty 
per cent less spirituous liquors were 
consumed there than ever before. 
Seotch cities are full of “temperance” 
hotels, and England has some, but I 
did not see one in Ireland. The Irish 
cities are “lousy” with drinking dens, 


selling poisoned stuff. Irish business 
and professional men told me, when 
| kept asking, “What ails Ireland?” 


“Whisky is the curse of the people,” 
and they added, “The Irish are lazy.” 
I don’t believe it; they seem discour- 
aged; there is lots of poverty; but it 
is not as pitiful as in southern Europe 
and the Orient. Many Irish children 
are ragged, anaemic, underfed. The 
shavers peddle papers and beg; slips 
ot girls sell matches at four prices 
higher than the stores, and beg; but 
it was a pleasure to patronize them 
and add a gratuitous penny, their 
blarney thanks were so pretty—‘“God 
bless you, sor; may the blessings av 
hiven come to ye, sor;” “Oh, yis; ye'll 
come back, and may ye bring your 
bride wid ye to comfort ye, sor,” etc. 
The last fetchy clause may be an in- 
ducement to return with her, if only 
to see if she is a comfort. The little 
rascals are very smart, ingenious and 
cunning. 

In the boggy regions they are burn- 
ing up the earth. Peat runs from eight 
to forty feet deep; the peats are 
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stacked up to cure; the jet black kind 
are about as good as coal; the light- 
colored ones soon flash out. So much 
peat is burned that American passen- 
gers to Glasgow say they can smell 
the creosote odor far out at sea. I did 
not detect it. 

Ireland has many handicaps and 
drawbacks—no coal, no iron; and then 
she is cursed with absentee landlord- 
ism and cruel rents, with more cruel 
evictions. Give Ireland a just, easy 
land-purchase system and 4 free hand 
at manufacturing, and her people will 
cease to be “lazy” and discouraged. 
She needs these reforms more than 
“home rule.” It seems likely that 
home rule would be spoiled by too 
much eloquence, blarney, gestures, 
bickering. Talk isn’t cider. 

I never saw so many million crows, 
in all my born days, as in Ireland. 

The dump-cart is the universal farm 
vehicle. Bicycles are as numerous as 
the crows. Pat hasn’t many automo- 
biles—why should he care for them 
while the jaunting car is still on deck? 
It is lots jollier. 

Women work in the fields—an army 
of Maud Mullers; but no suffragettes. 

The Irish women are not as beauti- 
ful as their English sisters. They are 
slender but lithe, and their coloring is 
more subdued, the flush laid on with 
a more delicate brush. They eat a 
world of sweets—hence the almost 
universal bad teeth, the front teeth 
so often gone, and that gap makes 
mouths look as ragged as a brush 
fence full of hog holes. There are so 
many bare feet, pug noses, long upper 
lips, and these are discounts. Eng- 
lish Women are superb, but the really 
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splendid and divine beauties are jy 
Budapest, Vienna, Constantinople and 


' Athens. A susceptible, aesthetic man 


will lose his heart and senses in those 
cities every five mintes, and exhale 
his life in sighs that are vain. 

Humor saves Ireland in its sorrows 
and disappointments, and is the goly- 
ent that dissolves all the woes and sad 
memories of that merry, warm-hearted 
witty people, given to music and con- 
viviality, to dance and to song, and to 
an occasional soul-satisfying shindy 
and fight with black-thorn sticks 
called shillalahs. The stores are full 
of these “bloomin’ jolly” canes and 
clubs. At fairs, coat-tails hang close 
to the ground, and the coat is swiftly 
shucked by the way of challenge to a 
juicy pummeling. On city streets, ey- 
ery fair night, are troubadours and 
pleasing orchestras, and a jig can be 
extemporized on the pavement any 
minute by the parading yrung bucks 
and hired girls, smartly arrayed in 
their best. One gets a good fill of the 
witticisms and whimsicalities of the 
Irish. With this incident, I will close: 

A hospitable Irishman took a friend 
home one night, to hit the potheen. 
The family were away, the house was 
dark. Groping for a door, both arms 
extended straight to the front, the 
host’s arms straddled the door open 
and standing edge on. The nasal col- 
lision ripped off enough skin to patch 
a kid glove with, and when the victim 
had emptied himself of all the exple- 
tives fit for the occasion, but not fit 
for publication in a preacher’s paper, 
he said, “It’s the first toime I ever 
knew that me nose was longer than 
me a-r-r-ms.” 
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The Agricultural Extension Depart- 
mett of the lowa State College of Ag- 
riculture was established for the pur- 
pose of disseminating scientific knowl- 
edge- of agriculture and domestic sci- 
ence among the people of the state. 
The following are some of the ways 
through which the Extension Depart 
ment is solving the problem of reach 
ing the people: 

Winter short course schools held in 
local communities lasting one week 
and covering the study of live stock, 
tield crops, soils and domestic science. 
Twenty-one one-week schools will be 
held this year. 

Special educational) trains on which 
are such subjects as corn, 
outs, hogs, soils and domes- 


discuss dl 
dairving 
tic science. 


Farmers’ institutes, picnics, boys’ 
camps, boys’ judging contests, fairs, 
ete. 

The agricultural and daily and 


weekly press of the state. 

Demonstration and experimental 
work on county farms, and also on 
private farms. 

Dairy test associations. 

Organizations such as granges, agri- 
cultural clubs, corn clubs, farmers’ co- 
operative organizations, commercial 
clubs and women’s clubs. 
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Publications such as bulletins, cir- 
culars, leaflets and score cards. 
Correspondence covering all sorts of 
questions pertaining to the farm and 
home, also queries concerning’ books, 


every agency that will help in making 
better homes, better farms and better 
boys and girls. The results of this 
co-operation are seen in the following 
brief summary of last year’s work: 





Short course night meetings... 12,000 
Short course exhibit cars...... 10,000 
Farmers’ institutes, picnics, 
GBrmivale, Ct. 2. ccccccsces 14,100 
Special trains ............... 75,000 
Junior contest ................ 7,000 
WE dreds ds dmsismewmewds 129,713 


The above does not include the 
thousands of people reached in a more 
or less direct way through bulletins, 
circulars and correspondence. 

In order to.accomplish the above re- 
sults the department has been obliged 
to work on the theory that whatever 
is worth having is worth paying for. 
Local people have therefore contrib- 
uted generously as shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

Contributed by local people for 
Short courses 
County experiment stations. 
Dairy test associations..... 
Farmers’ institutes, picnics, 

corn shows, etc........... 


3,900.00 
1,200.00 


4,200.00 


| wr 

The above does not include premi- 
ums offered at the short courses, corn 
shows, institutes, etc. Neither does 
it include the expense to railroads o! 
running special trains over their lines 
and of hauling cars free of charge for 






































Schools, both secondary and com- | free libraries, etc. People reached by the department 
mon, ca@unty superintendents, teach- It will be seen at once that the Ex- through short course work. It is estimated 
ers’ institutes and junior work. tension Department co-operates with ' Short course classes ......... 11,613 that the amount of money put into 
FE. Y. Cable. Neale S. Knowles. Gertrud® N. Rowan. Helen L. Watts. A. V. Storm. P. G. Holden. 
A FEW OF THE INSTRUCTORS IN TILE EXTENSION WORK. 
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A. H. Snyder. 
A FEW OF THE INSTRUCTORS 





P. C. Taff. 
IN THE EXTENSION WORK, 


R. K. Bliss. 





E. T. Stewart. 








premium lists, special trains, hauling 
suort course cars, etc., would total 
about $33,000, which brings the total 
spent for extension work outside the 
department up to $64,316.31, or twice 
as much as is appropriated annually 
by the state to the Extension Depart- 
ment. It should also be kept in mind 
that the above hearty co-operation of 
local people enabled the department 
to fill only about one-half of the re- 
quests made for help. 

A few instances are cited herewith 
to show what better farming methods 
mean to the state from the financial 
standpoint alone, to say nothing of 
better living, better homes and better 
enship that go along with it. lowa 
raises annually between eight and 
nine million acres of corn. An increase 
of one bushel per acre would add be- 
tween three and four million dollars 
to the net income of the state. It is 
admitted by all who are conversant 
with the facts that the careful selec- 
tion and testing of every ear of seed 
corn, in order that none but the 
strongest would be planted, together 
with the practice of rotation in crops, 
would increase the yield of corn in this 
state from thirty-five bushels per acre 
up to forty-five bushels per acre, and 
add from thirty to forty million dol- 
lars to the annual net income of the 
state, or enough increase in a single 
county to pay the entire cost of the 
Extension Department for several 
vears yet to come, 

An increase of one pig to the litter, 
bringing the average litter from four 
pigs up to five pigs per sow, would, at 
present prices for pork, add approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 to the annual net 

















complish this result in a single year. 





income from pork in this state. This 
increase can be made by feeding the 
sow the right kind of feed during the 
winter, and by taking care of her at 
farrowing time. 

An increase of twenty pounds of 
butter-fat per cow would add 30,000,- 
000 pounds of butter-fat, worth $9,000,- 
000, to the annual output of the state. 


cates and teaches those things which 
are known to be and sound— 
things which have made good on thou- 
sands of Iowa farms. For example, 
the department has advised every 
farmer to go into his cornfield and se- 
lect his seed before it freezes, and 
then test each ear before planting, and 
plant only those ears that the test has 


saie 








SHORT COURSE LECTURE ON HORSE JUDGING, 


setter methods of feeding would ac- 


The above instances give an idea of 
the tremendous possibilities of in- 
creased production in Iowa. We are 
now merely scratching the _ surface. 
The time will come when Iowa will 
produce twice the amount she is pro- 
ducing to-day. 


The Extension advo- 





Department 


shown to have strong, vigorous 
sprouts. The department has advised 
hog growers to feed less corn and 
more protein feeds to their brood 
sows in winter, to take care of them 
at. farrowing time, and to furnish a 
continual supply of green feed during 
the spring, summer and fall. It has 
also advised farmers to improve their 
cows by eliminating the poor ones 








and giving better quarters, better care 
and better feed to the good ones. 

These few examples give a general 
idea of the advice given along all lines 
of farm work. It is merely placing 
emphasis on the known facts in farm- 
ing, which, if carried out would add 
millions of dollars te the annual net 
income of the state. 

With the above general survey of 
the work the reader will have a bet- 
ter understanding of the following 
brief explanation of the different lines 
of work: 

One of the important lines of edu- 
cational work carried on by the Ex- 
tension Department is the local short 
course. Two of these will be held each 
week during the greafer part cf the 
coming winter, and will occupy the 
entire time of a force of twenty-five 
people. Corn and small grain judg- 
ing, rotation of crops, soils, live stock 
stock judging, care and management 
of live stock, dairying, horticulture 
and domestic science, are the princi- 
pal subjects taught, although practi- 
cally every subject pertaining to farm 
life is discussed. The course lasts 
one week. Men pay $3 and women 
$2 for a season ticket. Classes begin 
at 8 a. m. and close at 5 p. m. each 
day. Every minute of the day is oc- 
cupied. The short course motto is, 
“On time, all the time, every time.” 

In the farm crops section every stu- 
dent has a ten-ear sample of corn for 
study purposes. He first studies each 
ear from the standpoint of the score 
card, and then places the sample. 

In the live stock section, each stu- 
dent is required to place the animals 
first, second, third and fourth, accord- 














A COUNTY SHORT COURSE CLASS IN LIVE sTOCK JUDGING, 
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in ius U»ii Judgment, and write 
reasons for so doing. Stock judging 
and grain judging develop obser- 
vation, comparison and decision. It 
is as good a mind drill as the siudy 
ot Latin or mathematics. 

In the domestic science section the 
women and girls are taught cooking, 
sewing, home nursing, sanitation, hy- 
giene, ventilation, and every subject 
that will help to make home life hap- 
pier and better. Domestic Science dig- 
nifies the work of the home and teach- 
es the girl that home-making is the 
highest occupation to which she may 
be called. 

One of the important features of the 
short course is the old-fashioned spell- 
ine school on Friday night. The larg- 
est building is often too small to hold 
the crowds that come to hear these 
contests. Preliminary to the short 
course contest, local contests are held 
in each school district. Every boy and 
girl for miles around has an oppor- 
tunity to try for the prizes. This re- 
sults in a great amount of good. 

During the past year special corn, 

soils, hog and dairy trains have been 
run throughout the state. These trains 
stir up a great deal of interest and 
are one of the most effective ways otf 
reaching people. In addition to the 
cars for men, the hog train had a spe- 
cial car for children and a special car 
for women. Subjects perta’ ing to do 
mestic science as well as to cooking 
pork were discussed on the women’s 
car. Thirty minute stops were made 
at each place. Oftentimes the crowds 
sere so large that they could not all 
zet in the train, and it Was necessary 
to hold overflow meetings on the depot 
platform. From ten .o fourteen stops 
were made daily. 

from six to eight members of the 
department are kent busv at farmers’ 
institutes during the tall apd winier, 
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These stations have demonstrated be- 
yond question the value of good seed. 
During the past year ninety acres in 
counties, represent- 
farmers’ samples of 
seeds, were tested in these plots. Each with information 
farmer’s sample appears in three or 
four different plots in the field. 
| plot of corn is planted by hand, three 











INTERIOR OF AN EXTENSION DEPARTMENT DEMONSTRATION CAR 





Each um of the common 


various ; hiring someone to do the work. Four 
questions pertaining to corn and oats. of these test associations, 


represent- 


ing about 100 farmers and 1,400 cows, 
are in operation now. 
this work is exceedingly bright. 

The only possible way of reaching 
all the boys and girls upon Iowa farms 


The future for 


on agriculture and 





STOCK JCODGING LECTURE be FORE SOME RURAL TEACHERS. 


This is a very important line of edu- 
cational work, because the institute 
worker gets in touch with a great 
many people 

School, dairy, county experiment 
stution, grange and farmers’ co-opera- 
tive picnics occupy a great deal of 
time during the summer months. 
Talks on live stock, farm crops, do- 
niestic science and co-operation are 
xiven at these gatherings. Boys’ judg- 
ing contests are sometimes held in 
connection with them. The farmers’ 
picnic is becoming an educational and 
social factor of considerable impor- 
tunce, 

Last summer a boys’ camp was held 
in connection with the Clarinda Chau- 


tauqua. The boys brought their bed- 
ding and camped out during the week, 
Corn and live stock elasses filled the 
time during the forenoon, and the 
Chautauqua program, ol athletic 
events, occupied the time during the 
afternoon The boys took an active 


part in the government of the camp, 
helped to make the laws, and then en- 
torced them. This line of work prom- 
ises to develop rapidly 


Judging live stock and grains at the 
county and district fairs occupies a 
great deal of time during the late sum- 
mer and fall. The work is made as 
educational as possible by the prac- 


tice of giving explanations for all de- 
cisions. 
Demonstration and experimental 


\ k in corn and oat production has 


ebeen carried on for several vears vast 


i connection “with  connts farms 
throughout the state. This work has 
resulted in getting together a mass of 





This makes the 


and test the milk periodically, and find 
what each cow is producing, and are studying corn 
then dispose of the poor ones and take 
better care of the good ones. This can 
be done at a very reasonable expense 


and all plots re- 


care and treatment. in favor of such 
results of great value. 


for the farmer to 
cows is to weigh 





associations and 





domestic science is through the medi- 
schools. 
the past few years has witnessed a 


Hence 


t 
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remarkable development of sentiment 
teaching. 
three counties have made great prog- 
ress and others are getting into line. 
Wide-awake teachers in different local- 
ities have classes in agriculture that 


Two or 


, Oats, weeds, etc. 


for some 


The patrons of the schools are in sym- 
pathy with the movement. 
need of the time is 
teach the teacuers iW Lhe ivueaaAMent- 


rhe crying 
place to 











als of agriculture and domestic s 


ence, so that they can intelligent] 


spread the gospel of better farming 
better homes and better living. 

A few years ago a summer school 
agriculture and domestic science was 
held at Sheldon, lowa, in connectio 
with the teachers’ institute. This sun 
mer school was very successful. T! 
teachers took hold of the work wit 


enthusiasm. There should be summer 


schools of this character held in vari 
ous places throughout the state. Such 
schools will mark an importa: ep 
toward the time when agricultural ed 
ucation will be within the reach « 
ery farm boy and girl. 

Seven thousand girls and boys aré 
taking special work in corn growing 
oat growing, gardening and domestic 
science according to directions sent 
out by the Extension Department. It 
indicates the anxiety of the farm bo} 
and girl for information along thes« 
lines, and also indicates that a corre 
spondence school in agriculture would 
be a great success. Men and wome 
boys and girls, everywhere on lowa 
farms are seeking information. The 
problem is not to work up interest, 
but to take care of those who wis! 
help. The question that puzzles the 
Extension Department is to get velp 
and funds enough to keep up with the 
demands of the people. 

The greatest need of Iowa agricul- 
tuer to-day is organization. Iowa 
needs granges, clubs, business and 
booster organizations _in the ope! 
country that will take up and solve 
the Vexing school, church, social and 
business problems that pertain to 
rural life. During the past year sub 
stantial progress has been made along 
the line of farmers’ organizations. W« 
hope for much larger results during 
the coming year, and invite any com- 
munity to apply to us for help if the: 
wish to do something along this lin 

the press of the state has give! 
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yaluable assistance by using their pa- 
pers to make the short course, insti- 
tute and special train work more suc- 
cessful. They have also used their 
columns generously in diseminating 
jnformation that looks toward the up- 
building and bettering of agriculture 
throughout the state. A large part of 
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the progress made is due to their gen- 
erous assistance. 

This brief sketch gives a general 
idea of extension work as carried on 
in lowa to-day. The people of the 
state have given hearty and generous 
co-operation. With this support, the 
future of extension work is exceeding- 


ly bright, and we can catch a glimpse 
now of the time when, through the 
agencies already mentioned, and 
through the schools, every boy and 
girl in the state will have the oppor- 
tunity to study the things with which 
he or she will have to deal in after 
life. 








A Call To Brains 


BY B. W. CROSSLEY 
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A Heart to Heart Talk 
With the Farm 
Boy. 














You and I as farm boys are natur- 
ally slow to respond to any cail. In 
fact, when father calls us in the morn- 
ing, our extreme conservatism in re- 
gard to making any radical decision 
about getting up is liable to require 
another paternal summons to produce 
action. Therefore “A Call to Brains” 
sounds suspicious. We are uncertain 
ef its meaning, and do not know its 
purpose. 

This call, unlike the call of our fath- 
ers, is not “A Call to Arms.” When 
your father and my father came to this 
central west, the open prairie lay un- 
tamed before them. The available 
fertility present in such a _ surplus 
awaited their hands. These pioneers 
received their meager training through 
their association with nature in her 
virginity. 

However, the call comes to us—the 
makers of a new agriculture—in a dif- 
ferent language, under dissimilar con- 
ditions. No virgin valley, no fertile 
prairie, is ours to exploit. No sturdy 
forests challenge our brawn, as they 
did in the days when father first began 
to build a homestead where you and I 
now live. Let me say right here that 
we can not too strongly show our ap- 
preciation of what father and mother 
have done. I tell you, my lads, it re- 
quired fortitude, it required faith, it 
required sacrifice and everlasting per- 
severance to settle on a raw piece of 
prairie, or a thickly-wooded hillside, 
and carve out a farm, build up a home, 
raise a family, and still be here to-day 
to witness the ushering in of a new 
era. The stability and poise of char- 
acter and manner of achievement of 
our fathers we admire, and, indeed, 
should endeavor to emulate. However, 
let us say that we gratefully accept 
the heritage from those who have 
gone before as an accomplishment of 
the past, but as no criterion for the 
future. Where spacious houses, easier 
living, and more acres have meant the 
robbing of the soil, and the fostering 
of erosion, then I say, this progress, if 
it may be called progress, grips us like 
shackles of the past. 

You know at one time, land 
about which you study in Sunday 
school was quite an agricultural dis- 
trict, but your vid geography will tell 
you that it is now a sandy and barren 
waste. Its people, the Jews, are now 
a nation of barterers, driven from the 
fields to the channels of trade. Last 
year I spent considerable time at the 
state fair of one of the Atlantic states. 
One thing in particular grieved me— 
the farm boys with whom I talked 
looked forward to careers in the army 
or navy. The fact that they were 
reared close to the seaboard may have 
been largely responsible for their de- 
sire to leave the farm. but I passed so 
many fields and visited not a few 
farms which led me to believe that 
other reasons could be named. 

If our soil were unadapted to agri- 
culture, if within its depths there were 
no potential fertility yet unlocked, 
then I would not be writing to you, 
kind friends; there would be no “Call 
to Brains.” 

The call has been seunded. It is 
for you and for me who are living on 
this high-priced land. I am talking 
how to the lads who have ambition 
and courage enough to say no to the 
littering offers of the real estate 
ascents, who would take you, because 
of your individual initiative, to anoth- 
er virgin spot on this world of ours. 
Think of it, of all the states, Iowa is 
the only one which, according to the 
recent census, shows an actual de- 
crease in population within the last 


the 


ten years. I say, my young friends, 
this is not “A Call to Arms.” This is 
not an occasion for fighting. It is a 


time for some real close figuring and 
keen thinking—‘“A Call to Brains.” 





Did you ever observe that people re- 
flect the soil upon which they have 
lived? If a soil be tenacious and slow 
in giving up its treasure, the people 
that have lived thereon are easy-going, 
conservative, and have few of the lux- 
uries of life. If, on the other hand, 
the soil be rich and give from its bos- 
om bountifully, you will meet an alert 
people, farmers who are _ up-to-date, 
communities with advanced ideas of 
education and of culture. 

The call has been sounded. It is a 
timely warning. We should be thank- 
ful that it has come so soon; but are 
you and I qualified and equipped? I 
hope, my dear readers, that you were 
born and reared on the tarm, because 
“I consider it the best part of an edu- 





out deadened sensibilities. You have 
learned to do things and say little 
about them. Thinking while you 
worked, your mind has not been filled 
with the petty troubles of other 
people. 

You know that men in college never 
think of entering a great race without 
having trained for months. You can 
remember when you were competing 
with the boys of the neighborhood for 
the position of pitcher on the “Cockle- 
bur” baseball nine, how, in corn plow- 
ing time, you used to go out after sup- 
per and pitch the ball at the haystack 
to learn new curves. Well, now, let 
us train to meet “A Call to Brains.” 

Above all things, you and I must 
have a thorough rural schoo) training. 





— 














BOYS’? CLASS 


cation to have been born and brought 
up in the country.” The “back to the 
farm” recruits who have heard the 
call have little knowledge of and less 
sympathy for farm life. I wish that 
you could have been with me and stud- 
ied the boys who entered the agricul- 
tural courses of the Iowa State Col- 
lege. The way those fellows developed, 
the changes that the training made in 
them, the character of the finished 
product, all proved conclusively the 
latent possibilities which lie inert in 
the backward natures of farm boys. 
As a rule, you lads who have been 
reared on the farm have a vertebral 
column that is completely ossified. 
You have been open-eyed and with- 


IN CORN JUDGING AT RINGGOLD COUNTY INSTITU 
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The study of principles and a knowl- 
edge of facts are great assets which 
can be drawn upon in the future. I 
believe that you and I would go long- 
er to the country school if we did not 
get so interested in things at home. 
We hate to be away from them. If 
father is going to drive cattle to-day, 
surely we ought to help: no one else 
can ride the pony. But do you know, 
my lads, that education, progressive 
enlightenment, can best be combined 
with gricultural labor. No other 
hard, work is so clean and so near 
nature. No other manual labor re- 
quires such use for the intellect. There 
was a time when the hard knocks of 
experience alone were nature’s school- 
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masters, but to-day, my young friends, 
Dame Nature says, “There is so much 
to learn, and so many of you to be 
taught, that I will have to classify and 
teach you together.” I realize that 
you cannot all take a course in an ag- 
ricultural college. But, take my word 
for it, do not stop with any kind of 
schooling, whether in business col- 
lege, normal school, or prepartory 
academy, until you have had, in addi- 
tion, at least a taste of agricultural 
training. Your attendance at a single 
short course will enable you to more 
understandingly feed your live stock, 
more intelligently cultivate your crops 
and more keenly appreciate the value 
of maintaining the fertility of your 
soil. 

Be an interested visitor at the agri- 
cultural expositions. Accompany some 
old live stock feeder or breeder. Do 
your best to get acquainted with the 
herdsmen and shepherds who are ex- 
hibiting the fine stock. If you learn 
nothing else from these men, you can- 
not help but imbibe the true love for 
animals which ‘as been the key to 
their success. At such expositions you 
will find the fixity of man’s purpose, 
and the fixity of animal type, linked 
unbreakably. Here the finite and the 
infinite co-operate in creation. As a 
spectator at the exhi’ ‘is of corn and 
small grain, be a cloww observer. By 
seeing what other men are doing you 
will have confidenec in attempting 
some of these things yourself. 


As a fund of information, a kindler 
of ambition, and a source of inspira- 
tion, you will find your agricultural 
papers to be indispensable. Their 
standards of clear thinking, right liv- 
ing, and progressive and illustrious 
ideals stamp themselves upon our 
minds when we sit by the fireside and 
read their pages. We must concede 
that the pens of our agricultural writ- 
ers wield mightily the cause of our 
emancipation from the dust. No posi- 
tive influence for improvement, no 
hope, no method, no practice, no ex- 
perience, no failure, no success, es- 
capes their attention. 


So far in our preparation we have 
done little ourselves. You well know 
the occasion upon which, “What must 
I do to inherit eternal life?’ was said. 
You will agree with the Master, “If 
any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross 
daily and follow me.” Close applica- 
tion to your work, devotion to the 
cause, are qualities which will stand 
you in hand. Why, the winner of the 
grand champion ten ears in the recent 
Missouri Valley corn show tried for 
seven successive years for this honor 
before securing the prize. Opportunity 
never knocks where there is no door. 


Do not forget that we owe all that 
we are, and all that we can ever hope 
to be as farmers, to our intimate ac- 
quaintance with nature and her ways. 
She is willing to tell us her secrets if 
\e promise not to steal her treasures, 
but to live with her in a mutually help- 
ful relation. She has had to be a lit- 
tle severe at times with our fathers 
because they were backward in learn- 
ing their lessons. We boys in south- 
ern Iowa would still be planting corn 
on the same ground year after year 
if the corn-root worm had not com- 
pletely ruined our crops. You fellows 
in the northern part of the state would 
still have ponds in your fields except 
for the corn root louse. 

To meet the competition of our city 
brother, who has revolutionized meth- 
ods of putting his products before the 
consumer, we must change our tactics 
and more intelligently market our farm 
produce. Each one of us will! Rave to 
study out methods to meet his par- 
ticular needs. One young man of 
“hom I know, a graduate of an eastern 
agricultural college, upon becoming 
manager of a poultry plant in Missouri 
gave it the name of “Yesterlaid Poul- 
try Farm.” All of his egg cartons are 
known in the eastern markets by that 
mark. 

“A Call to Brains” is being made to 
us lads growing up here on the farms. 
We recognize and realize that this call 
is different from the one that came to 
our fathers, and that it comes to us 
under dissimilar conditions. We are 
mighty thankful that we were born 
and brought up in the country. We 
appreciate what those have done who 
have gone before. To meet this call 
we promise faithfully to train our 
minds by observation, and by close 
pplication to duty. We wish to prove 
that the sun of agricultural advance- 
ment is rising, not setting. 
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Fifty-four years ago Dan Leonard 
came to southern lowa trom western 
Pennsylvania, and settled in northern 
Tavior county. Southern lowa was at 
that time a treeless waste. The monot 
onous wind-swept prairies rolled on 
for mile after mile without a break by 
fences, building or trees. The wonder 
ful future possibilitic of the state 
were unsuspected. At this time, 
twelve miles from his nearest neigh- 
bor, Dan Leonard and his wife buili 


a cabin prairie, and 
planted around it cottonwood saplings 
northern 


on a ridge of the 


the first to be planted in 
Tavior county. Then they were scarce 
the size of a man's forefinger; but 
now they are immens¢ spreading 
trees. The first year was a vear of 
hardships, for the country was not yet 
on its feet. In the year °56, so Mr. 
Leonard says, there was. scarcely 


twenty acres of corn in all north Tay- 
lor county. The land was unbroken, 
and | fancy those early pioneers little 
suspected the wondrous fertility that 
lay beneath the wild prairie sod. Corn- 
meal, in the winter of '56, was a lux- 
urs It was made by punching holes 
through a piece of tin with a shingle 
nail and rubbing the ears of corn on 
the rough side. Mr. Leonard says that 
it ove of those early pioneers could 
have got into one of our modern fields 
he would have gone wild and would 
not have stopped harvesting until he 
had secured the last ear—hunting for 
hours through the field to make sure 
thar not one nubbin had escaped him. 


Corn meant life to human beings in 
those days. The animals were satis- 
tied with the luxuriant wild prairie 


grasses. But the country soon changed 
and grew rapidly, and now where once 
lay the wind-swept, treeless prairie 
may be found a series of well-tilled 
farms, well fenced, and provided with 
large barns and comfortable dwellings. 
The pastures changed long ago from 
he wild blue stem and Indian grass to 
blue grass, and in all this change, from 
an unproductive waste to some of the 
richest agricultural country in the 
world, Dan Leonard and his family 
had their share. 

Hie had raised sheep back in Penn- 
s¥ivania, and continued raising them 
when he came to Iowa. For fifty-four 
years Dan Leonard has bred sheep in 
southern lowa. During all that time 
he has watched the sheep closely, and, 
as he expresses it, “I have learned 
what I know about sheep of my own 
observation.” Another expression of 
his is, “Sheep are relations of mine,” 
and, indeed, so in truth he really 
seems to regard them. 

Mr. Leonard is now eighty-four 
years of age, and is yet a strong, vigor- 
ous man, although his feet are slight- 
ly paralyzed. He is positive in all his 
and is certain of his knowl- 
edge concerning sheep. Eight miles 
south of Corning he and his six sons 
have accumulated over one thousand 
acres of land. Here, in partnership 
with his sons, he pure-bred 
Shropshire sheep. A total of between 
three and four hundred sheep are at 
present on the Leonard farms. Mr. 
Leonard is proud of his six sons, and 
of his sheep. Each son owns at least 
18 acres, and each :9n with the ex- 
ception of one keeps sheep. Each son 
is married and living in a beautiful 
farm home. Of the six farm homes, 
Mr. Smith Leonard has the most beau- 
tiful. It is just being completed. It is 
finished in hardwood inside, and in 
truth is far above the average city 
house. 
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DANIEL LEONARD, AN IOWA SHEPHERD. 


The whole 
imagination: 
in the midst of 


thing appealed to my 
Daniel Leonard settling 
the treeless lowa 
prairie, fifty-four years ago, twelve 
miles from the nearest house, with- 
standing the pioneer hardships, lack 
of the actual necessities of life; with 
the aid of his faithtul wife rearing a 
family of six strong boys. Then, as 
these grew old enough, and married, 
giving to each one eighty acres on the 
provision that he would add anothér 
eighty himself, and all this family 
farming together and mutually help- 
ful. In a large measure, the labor 
problem is solved. The problem of 
farm machinery is greatly simplified. 
When John wants to dehorn his cattle, 
he takes them down to Charley's, who 
has the dehorning chute. If every 
rural community were a brotherhood, 
how much easier and more satisfac- 
torily would things go. 

Mr. Leonard is, in appearance, a 
veritable patriarch. His head, large 
and massive, is carried well back and 
is set off to good advantage by a beau- 
tiful specimen of white beard. The 
nose and mouth are large and strong, 
and his deep-set eyes look at you in- 


tently from under overhanging eye- 
brows. A broad, high forehead above 
denotes him the thinker that he is. 
There is more than a slight resem- 
blance to the pictures of Count 
Leo Tolstoi in his later days. 


Dan Leonard is a strong character, has 
fought his own way in the world, and 
enjoyed the fight. By means of phys- 
ical strength he brought things to pass 
in his early days, and now when his 
strength is failing him, it irks his 
spirit to find that he can no longer 
do things for himself as once he could. 

I had the pleasure of talking with 
the old gentleman and his sons con- 
cerning sheep, although occasionally 
ve wandered off to the stories of the 





early pioneer days in lowa. He is full 
of observations and reminiscences. 
What he knows about sheep has not 
come out of books, but from the ex- 
perience of some sixty or seventy 
years. He said: “What I know about 
sheep, I know because I know. I 
learned of my own observation.” 


Following are some typical Dan 
Leonardisms: “The man who is a 
farmer and don’t handle sheep isn’t in 
it. Dan Leonard says so. To make 
money, you must stick by _ sheep, 
through thick and thin, whether the 
prices go up or down. Twice this 
neighborhood has been out of sheep, 
and they have come back twice again 
to Leonard. Things don’t just happen; 
there is a cause for everything. To 
really make a success of sheep, you’ve 
got to like them. Sheep are relations 
of mine.” 

The first thing which I asked about 
was the diseases of sheep. For I know 
that these, more than almost anything 
else, keep many farmers from raising 
sheep. Leonard says he is no longer 
afraid of the stomach worm a particle. 
A number of years ago his flock was 
badly infected. He tried a number of 
remedies, but with very little success. 
He heard of Joe Wing’s recommenda- 
tion of a teaspoonful of gasoline in 
milk, given as a drench. He tried it, 
but with little success. Then the 
thought occurred to him: If a little 
is good, why should not more be bet- 
ter? So he increased the dose, and 
drenched his affected lambs with a 
half to a tablespoonful of gasoline in 
four ounces of milk. He noticed the 
next day that many parasites were in 
the droppings. He repeated the treat- 
ment again in three days, and soon the 
lambs were back in normal condition. 
For two or three years he used the 
following treatment: When the lambs 
are three weeks old, drench them with 





one-half tablespoonful of gasoline in 


plenty of milk, being careful’ not to 
strangle. - Then drench every three 
weeks. This treatment kept up fo 


two years, Dan Leonard says, will e 
terminate the stomach worm. “It w 
do it,” he says; “I know it will do i 
But nevertheless he advises the pr: 
caution of never allowing sheep on 
the same pasture for more than two 
years in succession, and it is bet 
to change pastures as frequently as 
possible in the summer-time—every 
three or four weeks. , 
“How about grub in 
asked Mr. Leonard. “Oh, you mean 
the bot fly that lays eggs in their 
noses in the summer, which hatch into 
little worms and crawl up into the 
head cavities. Yes, I’ve got the dead- 
wood on that, too. The way to prevent 
the trouble is to tar the noses of the 
sheep. I put the sheep in a shed, barn 
or pen, have someone behind to drive 
them up, and I myself stand at the 
door or gateway where the sheep come 
through one at a time, and as eacn 
sheep passes, I stick my hand in a 
bucket of tar at my side and smear 
tar over its nose. It takes just a few 
minutes to tar a hundred sheep in this 
way. To keep a coat of tar on the 
noses, Which is effective in keeping off 
the bot fly, treatment should be re- 
peated every two weeks in the sum- 
mer-time. When the grub has got into 
the head, as sometimes happens in 
spite of all precautions, it may be 
taken out by gently cutting the skull 
away at the point where the grub is 
located. This is very delicate work.” 
“Then there is foot-rot,” I said; “it 


the head?” [| 


causes considerable trouble; how do 
you handle it?” “Well,” said Mr. 
Leonard, “there was only one time 


that we had trouble with foot-rot. The 
disease was introduced on some sheep 
we had imported from England. It 
caused us considerable trouble for a 
year or so, and then we got the best 
of it in a rather simple way. At first 
we tried blue vitriol. But the way we 
got the best of it was to heat a har- 
row pin red hot and with this to burn 
the affected feet thoroughly. It hurts 
the sheep, but cures foot rot.” 

Ticks Mr. Leonard gets rid of in the 
following manner: As soon as he sees 
the slightest sign of ticks he buys a 
quantity of tobacco stems, puts them 
in a big kettle of water, and boils. In 
this way he gets a quantity of tobacco 
juice. He tests to see whether it is 
of the proper strength by putting some 
of the juice on a tick. If it kills it 
quickly, the strength of the juice is 
about right, and the sheep are all 
dipped in it. As a further precaution, 
every ‘year, just after shearing, all the 
sheep are dipped in a coal tar prepara- 
tion. 

Another trouble which causes many 
sheep deaths, Mr. Leonard says, but 
which is not exactly a disease, is due 
to sheep lying down on level ground, 
rolling over on their backs, and then 
being unable to regain their feet. A 
number of years ago the Leonards lost 
several sheep in this way. Mr. Leon- 
ard thinks that this is an argument in 
favor of a rolling pasture. On hilly 
pastures, if the sheep lies down and 
rolls onto its back, it would be able 
to get up again with the aid of the 
slope. 

Then we talked about feed, and this 
is the idea I got from my talk with 
him: Above everything else, feed 
must be fresh and absolutely clean. 
Feed must always be changed slowly, 
unless you want trouble. Among the 
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roughages, clover or alfalfa hay 
best. Timothy hay is very poor. In 
tact, Mr. Leonard says that oat straw 
cut green is far superior to timothy. 
Bright, clean corn fodder is good. Of 
the grains, oats is most used, together 
with a little corn and some bran. As 
soon as the lambs are a week old they 
may be fed a little brar. and chopped 
cats, with some clover hay in a creep. 
They will not eat much, but they will 
nibble around and get used to it. All 
the first summer the lambs should be 
fed. By winter Shropshire lambs 
should be weighing around 100 pounds. 
The first winter it is best to feed them 
some grain—corn, oats, bran, and a 
little clover hay is good, with some 
corn fodder or oat straw. The next 
summer on pasture the yearling lambs 
need no grain. The next fall the ewe 
lambs will be bred. Two or three 
weeks before breeding, it is a good 
pian to feed these lambs grain and 
some hay, in addition to pasture. One- 
half to a pound of oats is good, and 
some clover hay. Don’t use timothy; 
it is about as good as hazelbrush, so 
Mr. Leonard says. Ewes which are 
carrying their first lambs should be 
fed some grain all through the winter, 
together with clover hay and corn fod- 
der or oat straw. A month or two 
before lambing, it is a good plan to 
increase the feed gradually so that the 
ewes will come up to lambing time in 
xood condition. Aged ewes carrying 
lambs are not fed grain in winter, un- 
til a month or two before lambing, 
when they are fed some oats and bran. 
It is poor policy, Mr. Leonard says, to 
bring the ewes up to either breeding 
er lambing time in “dauncy” condi- 
tion. They should not be made fat 
with corn, but should be in strong, 
vigorous condition. 

Concerning pastures, Mr. Leonard 
says that he has found that sheep do 
better on comparatively short pastures 
than on those where the grass is long. 
As an aid to the blue grass pasture, 
tape is used, either being sown with 
the small grain, by itself, or in the 
corn at the last cultivation, generally 
the latter. Mr. Leonard has found 
that two and one-half to three pounds 
of rape seed to the acre is about right. 
When sown in the corn, it is sown 
broadcast, and sheep are driven over 
the field immediately afterwards, to 
cover the seed. In August, sheep are 
turned into the cornfield; they eat 
some of the lower leaves, some of the 
rape: but don’t bother the corn unless 
it is badly down. It is good for the 
sheep, hard on weeds, and good for 
the cornfields. Mr. Leonard tells the 
story of how he started to raise rape 
somewhat as follows: A number of 
years ago he sent $5 to a seed firm, 
with instructions to send him as much 
rape seed as that would buy him. The 
next year he sent $10; the next, $15; 
the next, $26, and the next, $50. At 
that time he was probably one of the 
biggest users of rape seed in all Iowa. 

The most vital moment in raising 
sheep, the period when success or fail- 
ure is determined, is at lambing time. 
The shepherd must at that time stay 
up all night. He must not only see 
that the lambs are safely born, but he 
must see that the ewes will own their 
lambs. To.make this certain, a lamb, 
as soon as it is born, should immedi- 
ately be set sucking the ewe. In this 
Way, the maternal instinct will be 
aroused in her. Ewes with full udders 
rarely refuse to own their lambs. They 
Wish to have a lamb sucking them in 
order to remove the pressure. To this 
end, it is well to feed ewes well before 
Jambing time, in order to secure the 
full udder which means .no disowned 
lambs. In order that the loss of lambs 





is | may be as slight as possible, pregnant 


ewes all through the winter should be 
given great care. Thousands of lambs 
are killed every year before they are 
born by crowding ewes through a door- 


way, or by driving ewes across slip- 
| pery places, where they wrench them- 
selves in.icy weather. Mr. Leonard 
tells one experience of pregnant ewes 
climbing up the side of a rather steep 
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For the last two or three weeks we 
have been feeling that we ought to 
have a more direct personal talk with 
our subscribers than is possible when 


discussing general subjects from week 
to week in the columns of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. We get into this mood every 
now and then. The discussion of ordi- 
nary farm topics does not enable us 
to get at the reader where he really 
lives. It is too much like talking to 
men in the mass, without knowing just 
what is going on in the mind of the 
individual. We would like to talk with 
each one familiarly about his home, his 
boys and girls, the objects and pur- 
poses of his life; for, after all, this is 
where we really live. 

What are you doing with those boys 
of yours? Teaching them to farm, of 
course: but are you teaching them in 
such a way that they will like to farm 
and be enthusiastic farmers? Are you 
teaching them the why as well as the 
how; teaching them just why they do 
this one way and not another, at one 
time and not another? Are you treat- 
ing them as bound boys, or hired 
hands; or as sons, who have inherited 
your faults as well as your virtues, 
who need your advice and help, your 
real companionship, if they are to 
grow up strong men worthy of you, 
of whom you will be proud to your 
dying day. ’ 

Are you getting all the sweet com- 
panionship possible out of your giris? 
Are you protecting them directly or 
through their mother or their broth- 
ers against the companionship of the 
unworthy or the unfit, or the sower of 
wild oats, and thus steering them away 
from lanes and by-ways strewn with 
thorns and worse than thorns? Are 
you keeping before your sons ang your 
daughters the ideal of a noble, useful 
life? Are you teaching them that 
neither money nor lands nor fame are 
real ends in life, but instead a noble 
character conspicuous for honesty, fair 
dealing and concern for the welfare of 
others? 

These are the real things for which 
farmers and all other men_ should 
strive; and the farmer who has reared 
a family of this character, and has 
seen them fixed in character and set- 
tled in life, has done the noblest and 
best work he can do for his family, his 
community, his state and his nation; 
and good men will hold_him in grate- 
ful remembrance whether he die rich 
or poor. 

Then we would like to talk with you 
a little about your farming. Are you 
conducting it in such a way as to in- 
terest your boys and girls, to make 
them look upon farm life as a satis- 
factory life? The boys will never farm 
willingly nor the girls live in farm 
homes, unless they can find satisfac- 
tion in that sort of a life; and they 
are not likely to find satisfaction in it 
unless they see you enjoying that life, 
nor if they see your farm getting poor- 
er and poorer each year. They soon 
begin to realize that they have but 
one life to live, and they naturally 
want to get the most out of it. 

The town and the city have great 


! allurement for them, and it is for you 
to show them that all is not gold that 
glitters; that all the advantages are 
not in the city nor all the disadvan- 
tages in the country; that there are 
advantages and disadvantages, com- 
forts and discomforts in each. Are 
you sO managing your farm that they 
will have a chance to see for them- 
selves the real advantages of life in 
the country? 

How about your neighbors?’ Are 
you really working with us in our at- 
tempt to promote greater sociability, 
more real co-operation among farm 
folk; and not merely among the old 
folks, but more especially among the 
young people, to the end that country 
life may be a satisfying life for them? 
You can not make old folks out of 
these youngsters of yours. They must 
have their fun, their healthy, whole- 
some pleasures. They will get some 
kind of pleasure somewhere; if not 
among the country people, then in 
town. The kind of pleasures they have 
a chance to enjoy will do very much 
to determine the kind of men and 
women they will be. 

Are you helping to develop in your 
community a rural civilization, where 
everything will be sane and healthy; 
where good manners can be acquired; 
where young people can, in their 
amusements, their physical and intel 
lectual contests, make progress in ac 
quiring the art not merely of strong 
living, but of fine living, and thug ac- 
quire a power over men that will make 
them vital factors in the civilization 
of the next quarter of a century? 

You will, we know, pardon us if, af- 
ter talking throughout the year about 
ways and means of putting grain in 
the crib or bin, forage in the stack, 
and increase in the weight and value 
of live stock, we venture to talk with 
with you at its close about matters 
that concern your home life, the fu- 
ture of your boys and girls, anf the 
social life of the neighborhood. These, 
after all, are the main ‘thing, the rest 
being incidental, though quite neces- 
sary to the main object and purpose 
of life. 

You may have differed with us dur- 
ing the year on public questions, on 
farm methods, on feeding problems. 
We expect that. We are glad of it. 
There are very often differences of 
opinion among men who really think. 
So long as you credit us with being 
honest and sincere in what we have 
said, we do not care how much you 
differ from us. If you do not believe 
us honest and sincere, you ought not 
to pay out your good money for the 
paper. However much you may have 
differed from us on other points, you 
will agree with us in this: that the 
great end of farming is to develop a 
noble type of character in the home; 
that as the crop of boys and girls is 
the crop for which a)l other crops are 
grown, the real measure of the farmer 
is the quality of tne boy and girl crop; 
therefore the conduct of the farm op- 
erations, the home life, the social life, 
should be such as to favor the devel- 
opment of the highest type of man- 
hood and womanhood in the country. 
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ravine in sleety weather. The ewes 
all managed to make the climb safely, 
but the result was that nearly cvery 
lamb was lost. 

Concerning shelter for sheep, Mr. 
Leonard has very decided ideas. As 
far as the sheep are concerned, he 
says, it would be better if all of the 
lowa barns were burned immediately. 
For their health’s sake, they should 
have sheds or nothing. Air-tight 
barns are warm and very unhealthful. 
A sheep does not mind the cold, pro- 
vided it does not get wet to the skin. 
I saw one of the Leonard sheep barns; 
it was a shed, facing south. There 
were no giass windows, but along the 
whole south side it was arranged so 
that in any but the most inclement 
weather, practically the whole south 
side could be swung open. Hay was 
stored in the loft of this shed. Along 
one side of the shed was a series of 
separate pens, for use for lambing 
ewes in the early spring. — 


Mr. Leonard does not believe in eith- 
er very early or very late shearing. 
He shears medium early, along the lat- 
ter part of April or in May, accord- 
ing to the season. Extreme early 
shearing gives about as great a quan- 
tity of wool as the later shearing, but 
there is a lack of quality. If shear- 
ing is delayed until the latter part of 
the spring, the oil comes out in the 
wool, and the buyers like it better 
when in that condition. As soon as 
the wool is clipped from the sheep it 
is spread out on the floor, then tucked 
into a neat bundle, placed in a square 
wool box and tied, the whole object 
being to get as neat and clean a bun- 
dle as possible. The wool bundles are 
then put away in bags. Mr. Leonard 
has found it very essential not to put 
any foreign matter into the bags. By 
care in these details in putting the 
wool up in as neat a-manner as possi- 
ble, it has been found that a premium 
of two cents a pound may be obtained 
upon the market. The Leonard sheep, 
so Mr. Charley Leonard told me, aver- 
age ten to twelve pounds a clipping. 
After shearing, the sheep are all 
dipped. In connection with shearing, 
Mr. Leonard brought out a rather in- 
teresting point, illustrating the neces- 
sity of giving good care and feed to 
sheep all the year around. He said 
whenever sheep have a sick spell, or 
whenever they are not fed properly, 
the wool fibers are weakened just at 
that point, and the result is a poor 
quality of wool. To produce the best 
wool, sheep must be kept in good 
health all the year around. 


That sheep need very little or no 
water is a common opinion. Mr. Leon- 
ard does not believe this. He says 
that sheep, in proportion ‘to their 
weight, require as much if not more 
water than any other kind of live 
stock. Sheep should have clean water 
before them all the time. They drink 
mostly in the evening. 


“What everybody is after,” says Mr. 
Leonard, “is to make the most money 
with the least work, and for that rea- 
son I think, more farmers ought to go 
into sheep. The sheep is an econom- 
ical producer of meat, making mutton 
and wool largely from pasture, rough- 
age and weeds, and the waste products 
of the farm, using very little high- 
priced grain. Sheep are weed-killers. 
In the pasture, they nibble weeds off 
right down close to the ground, and 
the grass creeps in and takes the 
place of the weeds. The sheep is often 
said to be the animal of the golden 
hoof, on account of its influence upon 
the fertility of the land.” The reason, 
Mr. Leonard says, that the sheep is 


(Continued on page 1728) 
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The Story of a King and Queen 
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A Tale That Will Be of Even | 
More Interest to the Grown- | 
ups Than to the Young Folks | 














betier than most animals for maintain- 
ing soil fertility, is the tact that when 
sheep are at rest, they invariably con- 
gregate on the higher parts of the 
pasture. Here their droppings accumu- 
late and are washed down and evenly 
distributed on all the hillside. But 

Once upon a time a young king 
started out to find a better country 
and a better people. He had been born 
and raised among the common chil- 
dren of his country, but none of them 
suspected him to be a king. Even he 
himself scarcely realized his royal 
birth, and never guessed the golden 
harvest that one day would be his 
after he had really discovered his 
own country and established his rule 
over it. 

So eager was he to find his kingdom 
and the people he was to rule over 
that he set out even before he was 
fully grown, and, like all good travel- 
ers, followed the sun westward, leav- 
ing behind the rugged hillsides where 
as a child he had lived near the great 
sea. 

Westward, ever westward, the young 
king traveled, and once he thought he 
had found his land and his people be- 
yond the mountains in the valley of 
a Great Miami*, but he soon learned 
that he was to rule a larger kingdom 
in a greater country, still nearer the 
setting sun. And, as he wandered on, 
he came at last to the Land of the 
Ilini,t which stretched away farther 
than the eve could see, a broad ex- 
panse of almost unbroken prairie land. 

“This,” said he, “is my country. 
Here will I prosper; here will I be 
happy, and here will I stay and estab- 
lish my kingdom.” The young king 
found an ideal home for himself on 
this dark prairie soil, and for many 
years he lived as a very independent 
bachelor; but there finally came a 
time when the supply of food which 
he had found already prepared in the 
soil became partially exhausted, and, 
in hunger, he said to himself, “It is 
not good for man to be alone.” He 
then sought a princess named Clover, 
and thereafter always rejoiced that 
she consented to be his queen. Where 
she prepared the soil, King Corn was 
again as well fed as ever. 

Queen Clover found that the supply 
of food in the soil had not been com- 
pletely exhausted during King Corn’s 
life as a bachelor, but only that the 
supply of some ready prepared food- 
stuffs was much depleted, and from 
the remaining total supply of raw ma- 
terials she was able to prepare much 
food fit for the King’s use, and she 
was also able to prepare the King’s 
bed in the soil as it had never before 
been prepared for him. 

Years passed, and they were happy 
and prosperous years; but finally both 
Corn and Clover were forced to re- 
member the ancient saying: “And 
this, too, shall pass away.” King Corn 
began to complain again that his bed 
Was getting hard and that the food fur- 
nished him was not sufficient. Queen 
Clover replied that she, too, was suf- 
fering from hunger, and that her home 
in the soil, which had always been 
sweet and clean, was becoming sour. 

Naturally, Queen Clover was much 
more sensitive to this condition than 
King Corn, but she had done the best 
she could with what she had found in 
the soil, and she had also secured for 
herself one choice kind of food from 
the air, and even prepared it for the 
king so far as she could. 

But, in spite of all they could do, 
Queen Clover’s health began to fail; 
and some years she was entirely help- 
less, and consequently King Corn suf- 
fered greatly. They consulted many 
doctors. Some said the soil needed 
more drainage; others said the seed- 
bed should be better prepared; and 
still others advised the use of better 
seed and of more thorough cultivation. 
All of these remedies proved helpful, 
but they afforded only temporary re- 
lief. At last Queen Clover said to the 
king that when she was a child, a 
*The Miami Valley. in Ohio. 
Llini is the jndian n 
Which means the [And of tren 
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doctor, whose name was Science, had 
once visited her family, and that what- 
ever he did was exactly right, be- 
cause his knowledge was true and 
absolute. He had shown them that 
all of the members of the Clover fam- 
ily were able to secure nitrogen from 
the air, and that this was one of the 
essential foods for plants. 

The king and queen were greatly 
rejoiced to learn that the old doctor 
was still living, and they at once se- 
cured his services. After a thorough 
investigation of the conditions, Doctor 
Science reported that he understood 
the case, and that the remedy was 
simple and still within easy reach, 
but that they should proceed at once 
to apply the treatment before it be- 
came too late. 

“The fundamental trouble,” said he 
to King Corn, “is with the soil in 
which you live. In order to establish 
a permanent and healthful home for 
yourself and Queen Clover, about one- 
half ton per acre of pure steamed 
bone-meal or of fine-ground rock phos- 
phate, and two tons per acre of ground 
limestone should be applied once ev- 
ery four or five years. Then don't oc- 
cupy the land too much of the time 
yourself, but bring in other crops and 
have a rotation—such as corn, oats 
and clover, or corn, wheat and clover 
for a three-year rotation; or wheat, 
corn ,oats and clover (in grain farm- 
ing),-or corn, corn, oats and clover (in 
live stock farming) for a four-year ro- 
tation. In the four-year rotation for 
grain farming a catch crop of clover 
may also be seeded on the wheat 
ground and plowed under the next 
spring for corn, and the regular clo- 
ver crop in the fourth year may be 
mowed once or twice and left lying 
on the land, the seed crop afterward 
being harvested with a buncher at- 
tached to the mower. 

“Tn grain farming, only grain or seed 
should be sold from the farm, all clo- 
ver, straw and stalks being returned 
to the land in order to maintain the 
supply of organic matter and _ nitro- 
gen, which are just as important as 
limestone and phosphorus:t and in 
live stock farming all produce should 
be used for feed and bedding, and all 
manure carefully saved and returned 
to the land, preferably within a day 
or two after it is produced, in order 
to prevent the waste of plant food. 

“Now, do you understand all this?” 
asked the old doctor. 

“I don't,” replied King Corn. 

“And I don't,”” added Queen Clover; 
“but [ have faith in Doctor Science, 
and I think we shouid follow his pre- 
scription. I know very well that I 
can't do as much as has been expected 
of me in the past. I can’t make food 
out of nothing, and the king can’t live 
on just air and water; and the soil is 
becoming so worn and hard that I 
can’t even make a good bed for him, 
especially when I'm half starved my- 
self most of the time.” 

King Corn agreed to this. He had 
long supposed that Queen Clover could 
get from the soil and air all of the 
food they would ever need, but he 
now remembered how he himself had 
failed in this as a bachelor, and he 
felt that Clover had been such a good 
queen that anything which Doctor Sci- 
ence prescribed should be provided, 
because, above a!l else, he desired to 
have the queen restored to health and 
happiness, for he did net care to try 
to live without her again. On the 
other hand, they both agreed that they 
would test the doctor’s prescription on 
part of the land on which they lived, 
and have also some land without such 
treatment, in order to compare the re- 
sults. 

There were three very uniform fields 
of typical prairie land which had been 
in permanent pasture for many years, 
but on which King Corn had recently 
lived for three yvears in succession, 
and they had produced for him as an 


tPhosphorus is the valuable element of 
plant food contained in natural rock 
phosphate and also in bones. and large 
amounts of phosphorus are required for 
clover as well as for corn and other 


crops, 


” 





average of those years the following 
yields: 

Fiel@ A, 63 bushels per acre. 

Field B, 63 bushels per acre. 

Field C, 66 bushels per acre. 

They were now sown for three years 
to oats, clover and cowpeas, after 
which each field was divided into 
three parts, and, in accordance with 
the advice of Doctor Science, lime- 
stone and phosphorus were applied, 
not to all of the fields, however, be- 
cause a test was to be made of the 
treatment. Thus no treatment was 
applied to Field A; limestone alone 
was applied to Field B, and both lime- 
stone and phosphorus to Field C. On 
all three fields the second crop of clo- 
ver was plowed under just in propor- 
tion to what grew on the land, and in 
the later years the cornstalks, oat 
straw, and all clover hay and straw 
were returned to the same fields on 
which they grew, thus following final- 
ly the complete prescription. A reg- 
ular three-year rotation was also be- 
gun, one-third of each field being in 
corn, one-third in oats, and one-third 
in clover, each year: and the next 
year corn followed the clover, clover 
followed the oats, and oats followed 
the corn. As an average of the three 
years, when only partial treatment 
was used, the yields were as follows: 

Field A, 67 bushels. 

Field B, 69 bashels (with limestone 
applied). 

Field C, 74 bushels (with limestone 
and phosphorus). 

As an average of these three years. 
compared with the former record, it 
was seen that the yield was four bush- 
els higher on Field A, six bushels 
higher on Field B, and eight bushels 
higher on Field C. 

“I think I feel somewhat better,” 
said the king, “and I should like to 
continue the treatment at least for a 
few more years.” 

The oat crop followed the corn, and 
thus Queen Clover was compelled to 
sit at the third table in the rotation, 
and she had had the full benefit of 
the limestone and phosphorus for only 
one year; so she was glad to have a 
further chance to try the treatment. 
As an average of the next six years, 
the yields per acre of corn were as 
follows: 

Field A, 63 bushels. 

Field B, 67 bushels (with limestone 
applied). 

Field C, 87 bushels (with limestone 
and phosphorus). 

At the end of these years the king 
had his accounts all figured up. 

“Field A has gone down again,” said 
he to the queen. “It has lost the four 
bushels it had gained by the improved 
rotation.” 

“Yes,” replied the queen, “and I do 
not like that field a bit. I almost 
starve when I try to live there, and 
Field B is growing poor, too.” 

“So I see,” said the king, “by two 
bushels, although limestone has main- 
tained the yield four bushels higher 
than Field A; and where both lime- 
stone and phosphorus are used, the 
average yield is twenty-four bushels 
better than without them. That re- 
minds me of old times, my dear. When 
I was a young bachelor, a yield of 
eighty-seven bushels per acre was not 
uncommon.” 

“You might try ‘baching’ it again,” 
suggested Clover. “You know I'm not 
considered of much value, and the oat 
crop isn’t worth very much. Surely, 
three crops of corn would be worth 
more than one each of corn, oats and 
clover.” 

“No, no,” said the king. “I do not 
care to repeat my experience as a 
bachelor; and, by the way, I have nev- 
er confessed to you the real condition 
I was in when you consented to be my 
queen. The facts are that I lived on 
one field for thirty-one consecutive 
years, and as an average of the last 
six years the yield was only twenty- 
three bushels per acre. Thus it re- 
quired three years to produce sixty- 
nine bushels, whereas eighty-seven 
bushels are now produced in one year 
under this system of permanent soil 
improvement in grain farming; and 
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even ninety bushels per acre are pro- 
duced where limestone and phospho. 
rus have been used in the live stock 
system, which, you remember, was 
also suggested by Doctor Science, and 
which we have been trying out on 
Field D.” 

The writer also has a confession to 
make: The six-year averages o0{ 
eighty-seven bushels in grain farming 
and of ninety bushels in live stock 
farming are the records of the Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station for 
the last six years, 1904 to 1909. Dur- 
ing the same six years the average 
yield of oats was as follows: 

Field A, 48 bushels. 

Field B, 50 bushels (with limestone 
applied). 

Field C, 62 bushels (with limestone 
and phosphorus). 

As an average of three years, dur- 
ing which the second crop of clover 
was harvested for seed, 1907, 1908 and 
1909, the yield of clover seed was as 
follows: 

Field A, 1.9 bushels. 

Field B, 2.1 bushels (with limestone 
applied). 

Field C, 2.7 bushels (with limestone 
and phosphorus). 

As an average of the last three 


“years, 1907, 1908 and 1909, the yield 


of corn on Fie!d A was only fifty-eight 
bushels, but the limestone and phos- 
phorus together increased the yield of 
corn by twenty-nine bushels, the yield 
of oats by ten bushels, and the yield 
of clover seed by nearly one bushel 
per acre. The total value of these 
three increases is $19.40, counting 40 
cents a bushel for corn, 30 cents for 
oats, and $6 a bushel for clover seed 
The increase has paid for the cost of 
the limestone and phosphorus and 
given in addition a net profit of more 
than 100 per cent, and besides this the 
soil of Field C is growing richer and 
richer, while the soil of Field A and 
Field B is growing poorer and poorer. 

As an average of the three years, 
1905, 1906 and 1907, the yiela of air- 
dry clover hay in the first cutting was 
as follows: 

Field A, .8 ton. 

Field B, .9.ton (with limestone ap- 
plied). ; 

Field C, 1.8 tons (with limestone 
and phosphorus). 

These clover crops were harvested 
and removed, thus removing much 
more phosphorus from Field C than 
from A or B, but since 1907 all clover 
except the seed is returned to the land 
on all three fields; and hence this 
story is to be continued. Meanwhile, 
the Illinois farmers and land-owners 
are advised to help their children to 
study Circulars 110, 127 and 141, and 
Bulletins 123 and 125, all of which, 
upon request to the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Urbana, Illinois, will 
be sent free of charge. 





AN IOWA SHEPHERD 


(Continued from page 1727.) 








sheep, with their desirable qualities, 
present so many little details which 
must be watched, if success is to be 
secured, that most men do not like to 
handle them. As Mr. Leonard put it, 
at the end of one of our discussions, 
“Now that you have been pressing 
me with all these questions, I[ 
don’t wonder a bit that men who have 
had but little chance to observe sheep, 
fail. There are so many little things 
that must be watched. If the sheep 
raisers of Iowa knew all that I know, 
they would save themselves thousands 
of dollars.” 

Mr. Leonard is steeped through and 
through with the love of sheep, ab- 
sorbed during his long years of ob- 
servation. He knows because he has 
seen, and not because he has read; 
and he will tell stories by the hour, 
illustrating sheep characteristics. He 
is a firm believer in the reasoning 
power of sheep. While all his ideas 
may not be absolutely scientifically 
correct, they are practically so, and it 
is interesting to secure the testimony 
of a man who has grown old in the 
business. 
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WANTED—A kind family horse 
The Salvation Army Home is in 
need of a kind famiiy horse. Any- 
one having such a horse will please 





notify the Home. 
Mrs. Blank read the advertisement 
aloud. “I suppose you won't think of 


giving a horse to the Salvation 
Army?” she asked her husband, sar- 
castically. (Mr. Blank was known as 
a free-giver.) 

“Why, no;” he replied, seriously. “I 
don’t feel as if I could give a horse. 
If ‘twas a goat, now, I’d give Billie 
and welcome.” 

“How about you, John?” Mrs. Blank 
turned to her brother, who had come 
over to borrow a corn knife and re- 
mained for supper. “Do you have a 
horse you could give the Salvation 
Army? They want a tame one, a kind 
one—any kind of one I suppose.” 

“No, I couldn’t give a horse to any- 
one but Millie; I guess I'd better give 
her old Ned as a peace offering. One 
of my sows ate half a dozen of them 
Red pullets she raised from fine eggs 
this summer, and Millie’s been real 
peevish at me since. I might give the 
Army the sow if they could drive that; 

wouldn't put her off on a neighbor 
and get his wife against me, and she 
won't be ready to market for a couple 
of months.” 

“Your sow and Pa’s goat make a 
team,” laughed Mrs. Blank. ‘Flor- 
ence,” addressing the school teacher 
who boarded with them; “get a pen, 
ink and paper, and we'll have these 
men sign for the goat and sow. If the 
Salvation Army Home needs a horse, 
they ought to have it. With a list 
headed by a sow and a goat, we ought 
to get enough donations from the 
neighbors to provide a Christmas 
horse for the Salvation Army.” 


3urke was a county where clubs for 
mutual and neighborhood improve- 
ment were the order. A union meet- 
ing of these clubs, for social purposes 
and a big supper, gave Mrs. Blank op- 
portunity for securing donations for 
the rummage auction without house- 
to-house canvassing. As chairman of 
a committee appointed by herself she 
saw to it that everyone present had a 
chance to contribute. It was neces- 
sary for Mrs. Blank to explain the 
name as well as the object of the sale. 
“At a rummage sale, you know,” she 
prefaced her request for contributions, 
“people are not expected to give arti- 
cles of any special value to themselves 
—but things which they have discov- 
ered in rummaging through out of the 
way places, things which only clutter 
the house or barn, and which the giver 
is glad to get rid of. No one feels 
hurt at the character of the donation, 
because everyone knows it is only 
‘gathering up the fragments.’ and the 
money gained is the same as picked 
up. We thought a rummage auction 
would bring in money which might as 
well go towards helping the Salvation 
Army to buy a horse. It isn’t the 
things you want we are asking for, 
but the things you'd rather get rid of 
Without much trouble to yourself.” 


“Sure, I'll give a cow to the auc- 
tion,’ said old Mr. Jones, the richest 
man in the county. “That Short-horn 
cow that the man spoiled six years 
ago ain’t done a thing but kick who- 
ever tried to milk her since. I can’t 


afford to feed her for the chance of a 


calf; she must be past twelve, any- 
Way. Take her and welcom.e” 
“No,” said Mr. Smith. “I don’t have 


thing to give away. I don’t know 


Now, Silas,” rebuked his wife; “we 
Cught to think of others at Christmas 


time. Let them take that pair of 
chickens you put up for eating eggs.” 

“Tl give a couple of roosters to 
match Si’s hens,” spoke up his neigh- 
bor. 


“Thank you both.” Mrs. Blank jot- 


ted the entries down. “How about 
you, Mr. Brown?” 
If my wife’s willin’,’ said Mr. 


Brown, “you can have her pet lamb 
She raised it in the kitchen a spell 
and she’s been raisin’ it out a longer 
Spell. Mary, will you give that lamb 
of yours to be sold towards buyin’ a 
orse for the Salvation Army?” 
Indeed I will.” Mary spoke with 





























“THE PROUD ROY BESTRODE THE HORSE.’ 


emphasis. “That lamb got in the 
kitchen to-day, butted over the slop 
bucket, and ate the few apples I could 
spare for mincemeat—ail while I was 
out just a minute.” 

When the committee compared notes 
they found that enough material for 
a fairly good sale had been donated. 

“We wil finish this business to- 
night,” decided Mrs. Blank, “and read 














the sale bill to the crowd after sup 
per.” 

“Colonel Argus is going to announce 
several sales, let him announce ours.” 

“Let's ask him to cry ours.” 

“Let's,” said they all. 

“Ask him to come here, Carrie,” 
coaxed Mrs. Blank, and when Colonel] 
Argus, the local auctioneer, under 
stood what was wanted, he slapyed nig 


“THE WOMEN LAUGHED ENCOURAGEMENT.* 











knee enthusiastically. “A rummage 

auction is a new one,” he laughed. “It 

pe be one on me if you'll have it the 
ist.” 





“Did you ever see the beat?” Mr. 
Jones was speaking to Mr. Woods the 
morning of the rummage auction. I 
believe everyone in the county is here, 
and I guess nigh everything from rugs 
to washing machines and farm critters 
has been sent in.” 

“Keep your eye on the Jew,” laughed 
Mr. Woods. “He thinks things will go 
cheap; but he’ll miss his guess.” 

“Everybody this way,” shouted Col- 
onel Argus, and the auction had begun. 

“Ladies and gentlemen!” Standing 
on a box in the midst of odds and ends 
the Colonel addressed the crowd. “It 
does my heart good to see the manner 
in which you have given of your time 
and goods to this most worthy object— 
a Christmas horse for the Salvation 
Army. I congratulate you on the 
Christian spirit in this neighborhood. 
I am proud that such a neighborhood 
exists. This sale is for a_ worth; 
cause. I trust the proceeds will be 
sufficient to buy an animal worthy of 
its great mission. Friends, you can't 
bid too high to-day. Loosen up on 
the dollars, men; help the women in 
this great work. A man said to me 
the other day he was afraid his wife 
didn’t love him any more—she didn’t 
laugh at his jokes. I told him there 
must be something wrong with the 
jokes, because the ladies are always 
in the right. The ladies are running 
this sale, and so, boys, this_sale’s go- 
ing to be all right. You’re going to 
bid whether you want a thing or not, 
bid enough to buy not only a horse, 
but a wagon and a buggy to take the 
sick folks riding. But I will not take 
more of your time. How much am |! 
bid for this lot of household goods?” 

“Let the Jew bid it in; it’s only 
rubbish,” whispered Mrs. George, who 
had sent the lot, and the Jew smiling- 
ly bid it in at fifty cents. 

The Colonel looked inquiringly at the 
next lot, an apparently new weeding 
attachment. “A donation from ~the 
hardware store?” he inquired. 

“No; a_ sell from the hardware 
store,” came a gruff voice. ‘“That’s 
a blamed weeder which never worked 
for me, and I don’t reckon it will for 
any man, so I told the woman to send 
it to this rummagery auction.” 

“What make?” yelled a voice. 

“The Blankety Blank.” 

“Well, if it’s a Blankety Blank, it’s 
a good one, and I'll bid ten dollars for 
it.” Mr. Long, the agent of the weed- 
er was speaking, and the weeder was 
knocked down to him. He made an 
entry in his notebook. “Charging that 
to the firm for advertising purposes,” 
he whispered to his wife. 

The fun began with the live stock 
sales. The men ranged on benches the 
length oi the long cattle barn, insist- 
ed.on having each animal walked the 
length of the bench, the women in a 
group under the trees laughing en- 
couragement of lively bidding. 

“The ladies tell me each lot is to 
have its defects pointed out,” the auc- 
tioneer looked puzzled. “I didn’t 
learn the business that way; so IL 
must ask the givers to post me on 
these points.” 

“Them hens are here because they 
eat eggs,” boldly announced Mr. 
Smith. 

“Gentlemen, a_ self-supporting hen 
is worth her weight in silver. Read 
Secretary Wilson on ‘The Hen.’ She 
not only keeps herself, but the whole 
family. What am I bid? Here, I'll put 
two fine roosters with them. Two pairs 
of birds, gentlemen; not just chick- 
ens. Sold at three dollars.” 

“The only trouble with that goat is 
she’s always buttin’ in,” explained Mr. 
Blank. 

“Energy is a priceless asset, gentle- 
men. This goat has energy for a!l the 
separating and churning. Give her a 
chance. She does the buttin’, you 
take the rest. Thank you.” And the 
goat sold at $5. 

“Colonel,” yelled Mr. Jones, when 
his cow was brought out. “If this 
cow don’t kick, the man that buys her 
can bring her back.” 

“Keep her out of sight of my dog,” 
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wwarned a husky young farmer. “He'll 
think she's a bone.” 

*Sold to the gentleman in the fur 


cap for twenty dollars.” 


The sow that ate the chickens was 
sold to the man who bought the hens 
that ate the eggs. “I'll cure them 
both by the same method,” he ex 


plained. “Fill an egg with red pepper 
and give the hens, and fill a hen with 
red pepper and give the sow when 
she’s where she can’t get feed or 
water. ‘That'll tix ’em.” 


Attracted by the crowd a stranger 
had come into the yard, riding a good 


horse. For some time he had watched 
the sale, the character of which he 
had gathered from the ladies, and 
when the auctioneer bid off the last, 
he cried out “One minute, please! 
I'll sell this horse as she stands to 


the ladies, and let you gentlemen put 
the price on her. 1 paid $150 for her. 
You can buy her at what you consider 
she’s worth.” 

A hush fell on the crowd. Men who 
had bid extravagantly at stuff known 
to be poor looked with suspicion on 
the well-dressed man and his horse. 


“No telling how he got it,” mur- 
mured one. 

“Nor what might ail her,” agreed 
another. 

They examined the horse critically, 


looked at her mouth, her eyes, her 
legs, and put her through her paces. 
“Shame on you to act suspicious,” 
scolded Mrs. Blank. “That horse is 
all right. Why don’t you bid on him?” 
The auctioneer grew impatient. 
“Gentlemen, What am I bid,” he cried. 
“Come, come! Will someone give me 


$100 for this horse? Fifty dollars, 
then?” 
The gentleman passed his card to 


That gentleman's 
recognition, and he 


Colonel Argus. 
eves lighted with 


grasped the other's hand cordially. 
“Gentlemen,” he eried. “Il can guar- 
antee that whatever this gentleman 


says about his horse is all right, and 
he guarantees her.” 
“Twenty-five dollars,” 


“Gentlemen, that’s 


came a voice. 
not right,” pro- 
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“THE MEN INSISTED ON HAVING EACH ANIMAL WALKED THE 
LENGTH OF THE BENCH.” 


tested Colonel Argus. Slowly the bid- 
ding rose to $30; then it lagged. 

“You've got to be mighty particular 
about a horse for women folks,” said 
Mr. Rich. 


Here the owner of the horse inter- 
rupted. “I cannot let the horse go at 
even a mock sale for that money,” he 
said, courteously. “But it will give me 
pleasure to give her to the ladies as 
a Christmas offering to the Salvation 
Army. | am delighted that I have 
found a_ place j:unning over with 
Christmas spirit; but I have demon- 
strated what I have often said, that 
judgment rarely attends a public sale; 
that as a rule the best things go the 
cheapest.” 


“Gentlemen,” shouted Colonel Ar- 
gus, “let me introduce to you Mr. 
Burns.” 

“The rich Mr. Burns,” gasped Mrs. 
Blank. 


The crowd drew back in respectful 
admiration of the rich man all had 
heard of; drew back in bashful silence | 
with the, exception of Mrs. Brown's | 
boy, who had been patting the horse. | 








‘CHRISTMAS SONG 


“Mr. Burns,” he piped up, “may T ride 
her?” 

“Surely,” and a proud boy bestrode 
the horse, while the women, crowding 
around Mr. Burns, the auctioneer and 
the clerk, clamored their thanks, and 
made inquiries as to the amount of 
the sale.” 

“Just $149.50,” announced the clerk. 

“Make it $150,” said a dozen voices. 

Such a clapping of hands as there 
was. 


“Now, ladies,” Mrs. Blank was ex- 
ultant, “the Salvation Army has a 
$150 horse and $150 to keep her. 


Thank you, everyone, especially Mr. 
Burns and Colonel Argus; and Merry 
Christmas!” 

“Merry Christmas! 
mas!” shouted everyone. 
ry Christmas it was. 


Merry Christ- 
And a mer- 





mistletoe” or “kissing 
have regulated 
for with 


“The mystic 
bush” appears to 
wassailing at 


the 
the 


disappearance of its white berrics, one 


Christmas, 


at each kiss, drinking came to an end. 
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CHRISTMAS NOTES. 


The mince pie, it is said, has been 
evolved from. the old Christmas pie, 
In the twenty-sixth year of the 
reign of Henry VIII of England 
the sheriff of Gloucester was ordered 
to procure twenty salmon, to be put 
into pies at Christmas; and the sheriff 
of Sussex ten brawns, ten peacocks, 
and other items for the same purpose. 
The following recipe “for to make a 
moost choyce Paaste of Gamys to be 
eaten at ye Feste of Chrystemass” was 
given in 1394. A pie so made in Lon- 
don, 1836, was found excellent. The 
recipe calls for a pheasant, hare and 
capon, two partridges, two pigeons, 
and two rabbits, all boned and put into 
paste in the shape of a bird. The liv- 
ers, hearts, two mutton kidneys, force- 
meat, egg balls, spice, catsup and 
pickled mushrooms filled up the dish. 
The term mince was given to this pie 
in derision by the Puritans. 


Tne holly is considered a holy plant 
by many. In England it is sometimes 
called “the holy tree,” in Germany 
“Christdorn,” in Denmark “Christ- 


horn” and in Sweden “Christtorn.” 
Says a writer in “The Gentleman’s 
Magazine” for 1765: “The ancient 


custom of dressing our churches and 
houses at Christmas with greens ap- 
pears not only to be traceable to the 
Feast of Tabernacles, but is also sup- 
posed to have been derived from cer- 
tain expressions in the _ following 
prophecies of the coming of our 
Savior: ‘Behold, the days come, saith 
the Lord, that I will raise unto David 
a righteous branch. I will bring forth 
my servant the branch. Thus speak- 
eth the Lord of Hosts, saying, Behold 
the Man whose name is the Branch, 
and he shall grow up out of His place.’ 
In that dead season of the year when 
all nature looks comfortless these 
branches and boughs of holly, ivy, and 
evergreens signify and put us in mind 
of His Weity, that the Child who now 
was born was God and Man, who 
should spring up like a tender plant, 
should always be green and 
ing, and live forever.” 
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“SUNSHINE TO LAST THE WHOLE 
ROUND YEAR.” 


“The dearest thing of all, dears; go 
search the world about, 

Is that the Christmas angels find all 
the children out; 

And oft to little darlings in homes for- 
lorn of cheer, 

They bring such store of sunshine, it 
lasts the whole round year.” 


Once three ladies (Christmas angels 
they were, because the Christmas an- 
gels are those who haye thought for 
others at Christmas-time) wanted to 
send some Christmas cheer to chil- 
dren who were sick in tue chavity 





wards of the hospital. They found 
that many of thes children had never 
owned a doll, and longed for one more 
than anything else. A four-year-old 
lame boy who pushed himself about 
the ward in a wheel chair, wanted a 
boy doll that “looked as if he had a 
good time.” A little girl wanted a 
boy doll because she hadn’t any broth- 
er. <A twelve-year-old girl who had 
been dreadfully hurt in a tenement 
house fire wanted a doll with “skirts 
that would rustle;” a little girl in a 
plaster cast, because her spine was 
crooked, said she would love to have 
a baby doll to sleep on the pillow be- 
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side her, “for company like,” and oth 
er little girls wanted just a doll, no 
matter how it was dressed. 

So these ladies spent ever so much 
time choosing the right kind of dolls, 
and dressing them to suit the children. 
The boy who “looked as if he could 
have a good time” was of course put in 
overalls, and allowed to wear his cap. 
Haven’t you noticed how overail boys 
forget to take off their caps when tnaey 
are having a good time? The other 
boy doll was dressed up. The lady 
doll was magnificent in rustling silk; 
the ladies themselves fell in love with 
the baby and her big sister in after- 
noon costume. 

You .should have seen those sick 





children Christmas morning when the 
head nurse gave them their dolls! 
The lame boy laughed aloud at the 
overall boy. “Him and me are chumps 
(chums),” he said. The girl who 
wanted a lady doll cried when the doll 
was put in her arms, but before long 
she was fixing the hairpins in the 
doll’s hair and walking her over the 
bedclothes to hear the silken skirts 
rustle. The girl with the crooked 
spine lay and smiled at her doll all 
day. “She’s a sight of company,” she 
told the nurse. The big sister dolls 
brought joy wherever they went. 

The three ladies had a photograph 
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The Right Way to 
Buy Soda Crackers 


—and the stmplest way. Ask for 
them by name—and the goodness 
will take care of itself. 


Uneeda 
Biscuit | 


Then, no more proken, soggy, stale or 
exposed soda crackers. 
in individual packages that hold just enough 
for each soda cracker occasion. 
Whole when you open the 
Crisp as you eat them. 

A number of five cent packages of 
Uneeda Biscuit is a wiser purchase than a 
quantity of ordinary soda crackers in wooden 
box or paper bag. Never sold in bulk. 








you buy them. 
package. 





Buy 





Uneeda Biscuit come 


Fresh when 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














taken of a group of the dolls before 
they sent them to the hospital, and 
when they found that the dolls were 
indeed “a store of sunshine to last the 
whole round year,” they’ decided to 
take this group of dolls as a pattern 
for other dolls to be given to other 
children on future Christmas days. 

And if you just knew where to look, 
you would probably see groups of dolls 
just like these waiting to go to the 
hospital to poor little children who 
love dolls just as you all do, but have 
only the Christmas angels to bring 
them. 





FARMER’S WIFE WHO 
CANVASSED. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

My thoughts are unusually stirred 
up this morning on a subject that in- 
terests me greatly, and with the hope 
of interesting someone else where it 
will do more good, I am going to write 
to Hearts and Homes about it. 

I think I can see one of the causes 
of ovr boys and girls leaving the farm, 
and of their discontent while there— 
lack, not of reading material, but of 
good reading material on the farm. I 
have been canvassing for probably the 
best boys’ and girls’ paper in the Uni- 
ted States. I have never gone to a 
single parent whom I thought was not 
financially able to pay the amount of 
a year’s subscription, and have gone 
only to homes where there were chil- 
dren; in most of them more than one, 
in some half a dozen. I know these 
people are able to pay for good read- 
ing matter, and would if they could 
be made to see the importance of it. 
I have been in at least two dozen 
homes in the country around my home, 
and in only one where there were 
children old enough to enjoy good 
reading did I succeed in interesting 
the parents sufficiently to part with 
the subscription price. In nearly all 
of these homes there was an abun- 
dance of 25 and 50 cent periodicals; 
some got as many as six or eight mag- 
azines for a dollar; but how much that 
was interesting or prcefitable reading 
did a chiid of from seven to fourteen 
years of age get from them all? 

Children need good, moral, uplifting, 
character-building, interesting stories; 
yes, interesting, because you can not 
hold a child’s attention unless you 
have something interesting to tell it. 

My husband and I! have made it a 
rule not to subscribe to a periodical 
simply because we are interested in 
the person who asks us to subscribe. 
Many of these papers get a large cir- 
culation because they are so cheap; 
people will take them to get rid of or 
to help the agent. Let me make a 
plea to the parents: When you do sub- 
scribe for a paper or magazine, don’t 
close your pocketbook so tight that 
nothing but a quarter or fifty cents can 
be squeezed out. I think in reading 
matter especially, the higher priced 
pays best in the long run, even if you 
are not much of a reader. 

FARMER’S WIFE. 

THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 
(An Old Carol.) 

Last night as I lay sleeping, when all my 
prayers were said, 

My guardian angel keeping his watch 
above my head, 

[ heard his sweet voice carolling full soft- 
7 on mine ear, 

A song for Christian boys to sing, for 
Christian men to hear: 

“The holy Christmas-tide is nigh, the 
season of Christ’s birth: 

Glory be to God on high, and peace to 
men on earth. 


FROM 








“Thy body be at rest, dear boy; thy soul 
be free from sin; 
(‘ll shield thee from the world’s annoy, 
and breathe pure thoughts within. 
Myself and all the heavenly host were 
keeping watch of old,” 

And saw the shepherds at their post, and 
all the sheep in fold. 

Then told we with a joyful cry, the tid- 
ings of Christ's birth: 

Glory be to God on high, and peace to 
men on earth. 


“He bowed to all His Father's will, and 
meek He was, a child; 

And year by year his thoughts were in- 
nocent and mild. 

Like Him be true, like Him be pure, like 
Him be full of love; 

Seek not thine own, and so secure thine 
own that is above. 

And still when Christmas-tide draws near 
sing thou of his dear birth: 

Glory be to God on high, and peace to 
men on earth.” 

Water Custard Heat one pint of water 

to boiling point and stir in two table- 

spoons of cornstarch dissolved in a little 

cold water. Stir until it thickens, then 

add juice of one lemon and two table- 

spoons of sugar; cook until sugar is dis- 

solved, Let stand until cool; then ada 

beaten whites of two eggs, and mix thor- 

oughly. Pour in cups to harden. Serve 

with thin custard made from yolks of 
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Fast Brown that is Fast 


Brown calico dress-goods 
are perfectly practical for 
wash-dresses if you use 


_Simpson- 


Eddystone 
Fast Hazel Brown Prints 


—fast to soap, light and 
perspiration. Because of 
their superior quality of 
cloth and color, and their 
many beautiful designs, 
Simpson - Eddystone 
Prints have been the stan- 
dard for over 65 years. 


Show this advertisement to your deal- 
er when you order, and don't accept 
substitutes. If not in your dealer's 
stock write us his name and address. 
We'll help him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr, 
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» guarantee 
= every “Sah” Hollow Wire 
System to be the simplest, safest, 


it up-to-date gasoline lighting 
syrtem. Catalog shows 108 styles fixtures, $2.26 up. 
No agents—sold direct. 

SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO. 
St. Can 


1117 market ton, 0. 











lelehtas 
Electric 


lights 





Electric Lights make the brightest, safest, 
cléanest and most reliable lighting system 
known for farms and country homes. The 
Dayton Electric Lighting Outfits are low In 
cost, easy to install, cost almost nothing to 
operate. Give you better lights than most city 
people enjoy. Write today for complete fllus- 
trated catalog showing outtits, fixtures, etc. 


DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 
236 St. Clair Street, Dayton, Ohio 
lowa Office of the Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co,, 

DES MOINES, JOWA, Dept. 8. 





















No matter what 
ou are doing for 
we bbe a business 
education will qual- 
ify you for a Ligger 
salary. If you are 
going to stay on the 
farm, a knowledge of 
business methods will 












A Business 
Training that 


value to you. We offer 
three courses—Commer- 

cial, Shorthand and Type- 
writin , and Preparatory. 
We assist our graduates to 





Lincoln Business College, 
25 North 13th &t., Lineoin, Neb, 











i-Ye) 4 (FS 1200 STUDENTS 
BUSINESS Semeeaeae 


Teaches all Commercial 

Branches, Bookkeeping, 

Shorthand Typewriting, 

c 0 lL. E F G E English, Civil Service, Te! 
ecraphy. Sin tk 

shoo -P.R. elegraph 
Pear! 8t., Co. Bluffs, Ia. Department. ihe work tor 


or 1805 Harney 8t., board.' Write today for big 
OMAHA, NEBR, [ree book. H.B.Boy!les, Pres 


Fresh Frozen Herring 
oe For Sale 


Frozen Herring of the best kind can be hed 
at the low prices below: 
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<= ~<a In 100 Ih. lots, $3.50 per 100 The. 
== In 500 Ih. lots, 83.30 per 100 Ihe. 


In 1000 Ib. lots, $3.20 per 100 Ihe. 
Money With Order 


Severtson Bros., 1921 W. 2d St., Duluth, Minn, 
New Sorghum 


I have a large quantity of pure home made sor- 





ghum, put up in 10-Ib. pails. Any quantity you want, 
6 cents a pall. 


J. M. BICKET, Traer, lowa 








two eggs, one cup milk, a little sugar and 
vanilla flavoring. Care should be taken 
in adding the cornstarch to the hot water 
or it will become lumpy. (1 found this 
in the Chicago Tribune, and can recom- 
mend it.) PLAIN ANN. 
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THE KINGDOM DIVIDED. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 1, 1911. I Kings, 12: 
6-16.) _ 

And king Rehoboam took counsel 
with the old men, that had stood be- 
fore Solomon his father while he yet 
lived, saying, What counsel give ye 
me to return answer to this people? 
(7) And they spake unto him, saying, 
If thou wilt be a servant unto this 
people this day, and wilt serve them, 
and answer them, and speak good 
words to them, then they will be thy 
servants forever. (8) But he forsook 
the counsel of the old men which they 
had given him, and took counsel with 
the young men that were grown up 
with him, that stood before him. (9) 
And he said unto them, What counsel 
zive ye, that we may return answer 
unto this people, who have spoken 
to me, saying, Make the yoke that thy 
father did put upon us lighter? (10) 
And the young men that were grown 
up with him spake unto him, saying, 
Thus shalt thou say unto this people 
that spake unto thee, saying, Thy fath- 
er made our yoke heavy, but make 
thou it lighter unto us; thus shalt thou 
speak unto them, My little finger is 
thicker than my father's loins. (11) 
And now whereas my father did lade 
you with a heavy yoke, I will add to 
your yoke: my father chastised you 
with whips, but I will chastise you 
with scorpions. (12) So Jeroboam and 
all the people came to Rehoboam the 
third day, as the king bade, saying, 
Come to me again the third day. (13) 
And the king answered the people 
roughly, and forsook the counsel of 
the old men which they had given him, 
(14) and spake to them after the coun- 
sel of the young men, saying, My fath- 
er made your yoke heavy, but I will 
add to your voke: my father chastised 
you with whips, but I will chastise 
you with scorpions. (15) So the king 
hearkened not unto the people; for it 
was a thing brought about of Jehovah, 
that he might establish his word, 
which Jehovah spake by <Ahijah the 
Shilonite to Jeroboam the son of Ne- 
bat. (16) And when all Israel saw that 
the king hearkened not unto them, the 
people answered the king, saying, 
What portion have we in David? neith- 
er have we inheritance in the son of 
Jesse: to your tents, O Israel: now see 
to thine own house, David. So Israel 
departed unto their tents.” 

The fate of nations at any particu- 
lar crisis is generally determined by 
the character of a few leading men 
who are called upon to act in that 
crisis. The character of the men is de- 
termined partly by their breeding, but 
largely by environment. The fate of 
Israel at this time was decided mainly 
by two men, Rehoboam and Jeroboam. 
Rehoboam was the son and apparent- 
ly the only son of Solomon, the might- 
jest monarch of the age. His mother 
was an Ammonitess; and as Solomon 
tormed these alliances with the women 
of other nations near the close of his 
reign, it is more than likely that Reho- 
boam's age was twenty-one when he 
began to reign, rather than forty-one. 
The letters which indicate these two 
numbers are so nearly alike that it 
would be easy to make this mistake. 
This is more likely from the fact that 
his associates are described as young 
men, mere boys. His breeding, there- 
fore, on his mother’s side was bad, 
and his environment, as we shall see, 
no better. Jeroboam was the son of 
Nebat, his mother a widow of the tribe 
of Ephraim, evidently very common 
people. 

Rehoboam was reared in the city, 
Jeroboam in the country. It is fair to 
assume that Rehoboam had the best 
opportunities for education that the 
city could afford. Jeroboam was 
evidently educated mainly in the 
school of hard knocks. Rehoboam’s 
father was the greatest man of his 
time, a man engaged in the largest 
enterprises, the greatest employer of 
labor of his age. Jeroboam was at 
first his hired hand, then one of his 
trusted superintendents, and is de- 
scribed as a mighty man of valor, not 
necessarily a soldier, but a man of 
marked ability, a man of boundless 
ambition, a man who could bring 
things to pass. Rehoboam knew soci- 
eiy. Jeroboam knew the common peo- 
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ple. Rehoboam’s boon companions 
were the sons of the nobility, who had 
money to burn, and naturally spent 
it in gratifying their luxurious tastes 
and perhaps vices. Jeroboam’s asso- 
ciates were naturally those connected 
with the work of building the new 
wall of Millo around the city. Both 
of these men were born in boom times, 
when money was plentiful, prices con- 
stantly advancing, as they do in all 
boom times. 

In the time of Saul the nation of 
Israel was little more than a place 
on the map. It was made up of twelve 
tribes, like our own thirteen original 
colonies, jealous of each other, and 
with no bond save that of blood, and 
no central place of worship. David 
united the nation, established a cen- 
tral place of worship at Jerusalem, on 
the borders of Judah and Benjamin. 
He organized an immense standing 
army, established a national militia, 
and either crushed or made friendly 
treaties with all the surrounding na- 
tions. Solomon, his son, built a mag- 
nificent temple; and, not satisfied with 
that, a gorgeous palace for himself, 
temples for the gods of his heathen 
wives, great fortresses at all the strat- 
egic points in his wide dominion. By 
establishing two lines of ships, one on 
the Mediterranean and one to India 
via the Red Sea, by his magnificent 
roads and caravan routes he made Je- 
rusalem the great market place of the 
world. He made gold as cheap 4&s sil- 
ver had been, silver as cheap as brass, 
and brass as cheap as the stones of 
the streets. The more plentiful the 
money, the cheaper it becomes, and 
therefore the higher the cost of liv- 
ing, the greater the luxury of the rich, 
and the harder the times for the poor. 

To carry on these magnificent enter- 
prises he had to resort to higher and 
still higher taxation. The people con- 
tributed liberally and gladly to the 
temple, for their heart was in it; but 
they were not willing to contribute to 
his outside enterprises, such as build- 
ing temples to other gods. So Solo- 
mon taxed them to the limit, and final- 
ly forced them to work by turns for 
nothing, requiring constantly some 
183,000 men in the quarries getting 
out stone and in Lebanon getting out 
lumber, floating it down to the sea, 
and around to the seaport of Jerusa- 
lem. Judah and Benjamin might stand 
this by reason of the local and tribal 
pride; but the seeds of rebellion were 
sown in Ephraim, in the ten tribes, 
before Solomon died. 

Then Rehoboam came on the scene, 
twenty-one years of age, the son of a 
heathen mother, the associate of the 
nobility, a man who never had a 
chance to earn a dollar and so find out 
what it was worth. He had no sym- 
pathy with the common people. He 
knew that the ten tribes were dissat- 
isfied, especially Ephraim, the strong- 
est and most dominating. So when the 
time came to make him king, he start- 
ed for Shechem, one of the sacred 
places of Ephraim, to be chosen by 
the ten tribes as he had been by Ju- 
dah. Before the assembled elders of 
these ten tribes were willing to vote 
at all, they wanted to know whether he 
would tax them as his father did, and 
whether every year every man would 
have to work part of the time for noth- 
ing. Rehoboam said: This is a very 
important matter. Give me three days 
to think it over. The people consent- 
ed to this. 

Meanwhile Jeroboam had not been 
idle. One day, years before, in going 
home from Jerusalem (whether before 
or after the rupture with Solomon does 
not appear), he met the prophet, Ahi- 
jah, one of his own tribe, and recog- 
nized as a man who walked with God. 
Ahijah had put on a new garment or 
cape. He took it off his shoulder, tore 
it in twelve pieces, and said to Jero- 
boam, Take ten pieces. The time will 
come when you will be the king of the 
ten tribes, but not just yet. If you 
serve the Lord, your kingdom will con- 
tinue. Whether Jeroboam had already 
quarreled with Solomon, or whether 
he had let out the secret of his inter- 
view with Ahijah, history does not af- 
firm; but Solomon tried to kill him. 
It is probable that he had already en- 
deavored to organize an insurrection: 
for such is the meaning of the phrase, 
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“Mother, guess 
youll have to 
open the other 
package” 


When the children find a wholesome 
food they really like, give them all 
they want. 

Good food grows good men and women —~ 
Kellogg's — the original and only genuine 
Toasted Com Flakes—is as wholesotne as it is 
delicious. But you can't foolthe children. Get 
the genuine. Made from the best white corn, 
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for Christmas. Sold only by 


611 Locust Street 





Excel in certain features of construction® 
that produces the incomparable sweet 
‘and sympathetic singing quality of tone, 
characteristic of all pianos of this make. 


A Tone That Satisfies 


No sharpness, no “tinny” quality, but each note soft and 
mellow, and one that is always an inspiration to the user. 


The Ideal Piano for the Home 


We have a large stock from which to make your selection 


EARLY MUSIC HOUSE 

























“he lifted up his hand.” At any rate, 
he fled to Egypt, where Shishak was 
king. He had overturned the king 
with whom Solomon had made a deal 
very much like one of our modern 
corners in grain; but in horses and 
linen yarn. He naturally was jealous 
of the power of Israel, and sheltered 
Hadad the Edomite when he fled from 
Solomon, and welcomed Jeroboam, 
who afterward married one of his 
daughters. (Josephus.) 

When Solomon died, Jeroboam came 
back. While at Jerusalem he was very 
familiar with the grievances of the 
ten tribes, and he therefore knew how 
to make trouble for Rehoboam about 
the taxes, for he had been tax gather- 
er and had charge of the levies of 
forced labor. Upon him was “the bur- 
den of the house of Ephraim.” He was 
therefore the one man to head the re- 
bellion. He seems to have kept in the 
background at the first meeting, but 
they sent for him at the second. Mean- 
while Rehoboam had consulted with 
his father’s cabinet, as we would say, 
and they said: There is trouble ahead. 
Better go easy. Speak kindly to these 
people; win back their affection. 

This was not the kind of advice the 
young king wanted, and so he sent for 
the young men, the boys who had 
grown up with him, and they told him 
that this was not the way to deal with 
dissatisfied subjects, that there was 
not anything to discuss or arbitrate, 
.that the thing to do was to show his 
power and stamp out this incipient re- 
bellion at once. And Rehoboam did 





so. He told them that his father had 
been easy with them, chastising them 
with whips; that he would let them 
know the duty of servants to their 
king. He said: “My little finger shall 
be thicker than my father’s loins.” 
That was the torch that kindled th: 
rebellion, and they raised the old cry 
raised once before, in the time when 
Sheba rebelled against David: “To 
your tents, O Israel: now see to thine 
own house, David.’’ Rehoboam did not 
realize the extent of the rebellion; for 
he sent Adoram, who was Jeroboam’s 
successor in office and was over the 
men subject to task work, to conciliate 
them; and they killed him. Then Re- 
hoboam saw it was time for him to 
get to Jerusalem. 

So, considering the breeding and the 
bringing up of these two men, the re- 
sult is perfectly natural. The ruler 
who has never been “up against the 
real ‘thing,’ and therefore does not 
know the heart of the common people, 
whose associates have been only with 
society, politicians, men of wealth and 
power, who does not know how the 
common men live, is as certain to 
make mistakes as opportunity offers. 
While this thing was “from the Lord, 
nevertheless the division of the king- 
dom grew out of political causes, that 
seem perfectly natural to any: map 
who understands politics either in all 
cient or modern times. 

Pumpkin Pie: One cup stewed pumpkin, 
one cup sugar, one cup milk, one teaspoon 
cinnamon, two eggs. Bake with one crust. 
Grease pan with butter and the crust will 
be crisp and brown. ° 
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Winners at the Iowa Corn Show Used 
Holden’s Ideal Corn Tester 


Holden’s Ideal Corn Tester demone 
strated conclusively in its record at the 
Iowa Corn Show its value to the corn 
grower. Itisa notable fact that prac- 
tically all of the prize winning corn 
was produced from seed tested in the 
Holden’s Ideal Corn Tester, and the 
record demonstrates conclusively that | 
this tester will positively show the 
strongest seed, and it will enable those 
who test with it to produce big yields | 
and prize winning corn. a 


McCulloch’s Biggest Acre Yield. 

Bishop’s Grand Champion Ten Ears. 

Steen’s Reserve Grand Champion Ten Ears. 

Mawdsley’s Best Single Ear and Best Bushel 
in Northern Section. 

Moore’s Best Five Ears in Class One aud Re 
serve Grand Champion Single Ear. 


ALL were produced from seed test- 
ed in Holden’s Ideal Corn Tester. Over 
30 other prize winners used this tester. 
You must plant strong seed to produce big crops, and you want a tester that will absolutely discard the weak seed as well as the dead seed. Such a tester you have 


ee 








Bishop’s Grand Champion Ten Ears Raised From Seed Tested in Holden’ Ideal Corn Tester. 





in the Holden’s Ideal Corn Tester, and no farmer can afford to be without it. 
have saved its price a hundred times over. 
t afford to have weak and dead seed mixed with the good. 


Ear of Seed This Year 


— me eee eee eee Test at least six kernels from every ear, and plant only 1 


crop. You can 


Test Every 


ield from 15 to 30 bushels per acre on every acre you plant. 


there is weak and dead seed mixed with the good, an 


Figure out what that would mean to you on the year’s crop. 


Many farmers the past season if they had used Holden’s Ideal Corn Tester would 
The difference between strong seed and weak seed is the difference between a big crop of errn and just an ordinary 


Don’t think your seed corn is good enough. The testing and judging at the corn show proved that 
i Ee must get this out to get the biggest yield. 

% corn and you will surely increase 
Doesn’t it make the investment of $10 


our 


in Holden’s Ideal Corn Tester and the time it takes to test the corn look mighty small to you? There is absolutely no question about what this tester will do for 


you. 


year in spite of the fact that we had a dry season. 


Ideal Corn 
Wil 


The Holden’s 


Tester No. 1 
5 Bushel 
Capacity 
Price 


$10 












Hundreds of farmers called at our booth during the corn show to tell us how an we they were with the tester. 


Seamanee ss 2S t 


Everyone of them told us that they had practically no barren stalks. 





Produce Ears 


neighborhood, ask the man who uses it. 





ean do itif you try. Both the la 


tested in the Holden’s Ideal Corn Tester. 


do for you, J 
and put it to work. Get your boy interested. 
in the corn crop the coming year, such as he has never had before. 


Tester Will Show You the Seed That Will Not Onl 


bn 4 


We don’t ask you to take our word for what this tester will do. 
] If there isn’t one in your neighborhood, write us, 
wus and we will send you letters from men who have used them, showing what the tester has done 
for other corn growers. Make up your mind that you are going to raise the biggest corn crop next year that you have ever raised. Y 
est acre yield and second largest acre yield at the rom 
Test every ear of seed corn you plant with this tester so that there will be no doubt 
o the fertility and strong germinating power of the seed you plant and you will have a record yield. 
Now is the time to make arrangements to test the seed. Our free book will give you much valuable information on seed testing. It 
also gives the actual experience of hundreds of practical farmers with Holden's Ideal Corn Tester. Whatit has done for them it will 
Don’t delay a minute about investigating this most important subject to you. 
He will do the work with a little help from you, and _it will give him an interest 
Write us today for our free book, Address 


They raised 60 to 85 bushels per acre this 


Grow, But That 


SS A RRR 
If there is one in your 


corn show was 


Get your order in early for a tester, 


National Seed Tester Co., 1121 Walnut St., Des Moines, Iowa 
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YEARLING STEER RATION. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“lI have twenty head of yearling 
steers I want to feed and sell next 
May or June. I have plenty of corn 
silage put up, well matured, and have 
clover and timothy hay for roughage. 
How many bushels of ear corn will it 
take to get them in good shape, com- 
Mencing to feed ear corn the first of 
February? Not having hogs to fol- 
low. would I get better gains from the 
cattle by grinding the corn cob and 
all, the grinding to be done on a sweep 
miil? What other feeds should I feed 
to get good results? I have oats at 
28 cents per bushel; oil meal can be 
bought at $1.80 per hundred; bran at 
$1.25 per hundred. Is cottonseed meal 
injurious to hogs when they are run- 
hing after cattle fed on it? I never 
fed any cottonseed meal, but I under- 
stand from your paper it is injurious 
When fed like oil meal to hogs.” 

As to just how many bushels of corn 
it will take during the four months 
from February 1st to June Ist, to fin- 
ish off twenty yearling steers, we can 
hot exactly state. But under favorable 
conditions, with an abundance of good 
quality clover and timothy hay and a 
protein supplement, we would judge 
in the neighborhood of forty bushels of 
corn for each steer. Since there are 
no hogs to follow, we would certainly 
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W. H. Clarke & Son, Tampa, Fla., in their Moline automobile in which they recently com- 
“1 a 4,000-mile trip in 37 days. Photo by courtesy of Moline Auto Co., E. Moline, Ill. 











that corn and cob meal is equal pound 
for pound to cornmeal. The cob is 
supposed to act beneficially by lighten- 
ing up the. mass of cornmeal in the 
steer’s stomach and thus allowing the 
digestive juices to penetrate it more 
completely. Without hogs to follow, 


advise grinding the corn. As to wheth- 
er it pays better to shell and grind or 
to grind on the cob is rather a Gis- 
puted question. Experiments by the 
Illinois station indicate that cornmeal 
is superior to corn and cob meal. Many 











APPLETON QUALITY 


is the main reason why you will be interested in our Corn Shellers. We make them 
in sizes and styles from I to 4 hole to meet all requirements, They are simple, strong 


and durable. 


Anyone can operate them successfully. 


The illustration shows our New Hero 4-hole Force Feed Corn Sheller, The work of 
the cleaning and separating device on this machine is unequalled. 


Let us send you our free iilustrated catalogue, 
have about corn shellers. 


We Also 


Make Etc., Ete. 
APPLETON MANUFACTURING CO,, 
B hes :—Minneapolis, Mina., 





It’s full of information you ought to 


Ask for it. 

Manure Spreaders, Fodder Cutters, Ear Corn Snappers, Silo Fillers, Oorn 
Huskers, Snapped Oorn Huskers, Corn Pickers, Feed Grinders, Wood 
Saws, Horse Powers, Farm Trucks, Windmills, Steel Tanks, Tank Treaties, 


32 N. Fargo St., Batavia, Il. 
Kaneas City, Mo., Council Bluffs, la. 








corn should certainly be ground in 
some form or other. 

The cheapest supplementary protein 
feed for fattening steers is cottonseed 
meal. Next comes oil meal. We would 
start in feeding either of these concen- 
trates gradually, increasing to two to 
three pounds daily toward the close of 
the feeding period. 

Hogs following cattle fed on cotton- 
seed meal are not injured. The Mis- 
souri station, in twelve years of obser- 
vation of hogs following cattle whose 
ration was composed of one-fourth to 
one-sixth of cottonseed meal, failed to 
notice any injury to the hogs there- 
from; to the contrary, the hogs seemed 
to thrive better when following the 
cattle fed cottonseed or oil meal than 
when following cattle which received 
no protein supplement, 





CURING BEEF. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Will you please print a formula for 
curing beef so it will keep good in a 
pickle without getting too salty?” 


For curing the cheaper parts of beef 
—such as the plate, rump, cross-ribs 
and briskit—eight pounds of salt is 
used for every one hundred pounds of 
meat. A quarter of an inch of salt is 
spread over the bottom of a barrel. 
As soon as the meat is thoroughly cool 


after butchering, a layer five or six 


inches thick is spread over the salt. 
This is covered with a layer of salt, 
which, in turn, is followed by another 
six-inch layer of meat, and so on until 
all the meat is packed away in the 
barrel; finishing up at the top with 
a layer of salt. After the meat has 
stood over night, pour over it the fol- 
lowing solution for every hundred 
pounds: Four pounds ‘of sugar, two 
ounces of baking soda and four ounces 
of salt peter dissolved in a gallon of 
warm water, Then pour over the meat 
two more gallons of water and place 
a weight on top of the meat to keep it 
under the brine. In from thirty to for- 


‘ty days it will be cured. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE, 

Secretary Wilson's report is always 
interesting, for each year he records 
another “most prosperous year in ag- 
riculture.” He tells us that “nothing 


short of omniscience can grasp the 
value of the farm products of this 
year;” that “at no time in the world’s 


history has a country produced farm 
products within one year with a value 
reaching $8,926,000,000," and that this 
is a trifle of $305,000,000 ahead of last 
year. He tells us that if the farm 
products of the previous census year, 
1899, are regarded as 100, the value of 
the farm products of 1900 would be 
106.4; that it has gone up by regular 
steps until in 1905 it reached 133, in 
1907, 158.7; in 1908, 167.3; in 1909, 
182.8, and in 1910 189.2; and that dur- 
ing. these twelve years the total of 
farm products has been $79,000,000,000. 
On corn he says: “A national asset 
amounting to 3,000 million bushels, 
worth 1,500 million dollars, is found 
in the corn crop. Its production this 
year was 3,121,381,000 bushels, a crop 
that exceeds that of even the great 
agricultural year of 1906. It is greater 
than the average crop of the preceding 
five years by 14 per cent.” He figures 
the wheat crop at 691,776,000 bushels, 
with a value of $625,000,000, or 7.6 per 
cent above the five-year average. 

Our good secretary's figures make 
us dizzy; but he ought to know better 
than anybody else. We are a little 
afraid, however, that he has been 
fooled this year by the optimistic re- 
ports of farmers themselves. For, af- 
ter all, he has to take the reports that 
farmers make; and if by making their 
reports they have fooled the public, it 
is their own fault; for an exaggerated 
report is a bear report, which influ- 
ences the market quite as much as if 
it were true, 

What interests us particularly in the 
present report, however, is the result 
of the investigations as to the share 
that the farmer gets of the purchaser's 
dollar. The department has been in- 
vestigating this subject with a good 
deal of care. In the report of 1899 he 
shows that “for many years previous 
to 1897, the prices for farm products 
received by farmers were even less 
than the cost of production, and often 
little if any above that cost; so that 
during a long period of years the farm- 
er was not thriving.” He adds, “The 
price received by the farmer is one 
thing; the price paid by the consumer 
is far dirferent.” 

Quoting further from the report: “It 
was established that in the North At- 
lantic states the consumer's price of 
beef was 31-4 per cent higher than the 
wholesale price received by the great 
slaughtering houses; 38 per cent high- 
er in the South Atlantic states; and 
39.4 per cent higher in the western 
states. The average for the United 
States was 38 per cent. 

“It was found that the percentage 
of increase was usually lower in the 
larger cities than in the smaller ones, 
and higher in the case of beef that is 
cheap at wholesale than of higher- 
priced beef. It was a safe inference 
that the poorer people paid nearly 
twice the profit that the more well-to- 
uo people paid.” 

An investigation begun in June, 
1910, to ascertain what fraction of the 
consumer’s price was received by the 
tarmer has led to the conclusion that 
the average United States dairyman 
receives a scant 50 per cent of the 
price paid by the consumer. The other 
half goes to the railroad company, the 
wholesale milk dealer and the retailer. 
Freight charges cover approximately 
7 per cent of the consumer's price. 
Most of the remaining 43 per cent goes 
to the retailer. In the north central 
group the producers received 44 per 
cent, in the western states 47 per cent, 
in the north central states 53, in the 
south central 55, and in the south At- 
lantic 57 per cent. 

The creameryman received 86.3 per 
cent of the consumer's price for cream- 
ery prints, for tub butter 86.5 per cent. 
The renovated butter factories seem 
to be a little better off than the cream- 
ery; for they receive 88.3 per cent. 

The poultry farmer received 55.1 per 
cent of the consumer’s price. He does 
a little better with turkeys, however, 
getting 63.5 per cent. He gets 68.4 


per cent of the price of chickens when 
priced by the pound, and 57.1 when 
priced by the head. On eggs, the pro- 
ducer gets 69 per cent of the price, 75 
per cent on dried beans, 48.1 per cent 
on cabbage by the head, and 64.9 per 
cent by the pound; on cauliflower, 75 
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5-Passenger 


Best Car For Farmers 


That is why it is the best car for farmers. Think 
of covering 2,852 miles over rocks, stumps, gullies, bridge- 
less streams, railroads, etc., and having 
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112-Inch Wheel Base 





. — 36-Inch Wheels 


(a 74 35 H.P 


Why The 


The Moline has always been a special favorite with 
farmers—always advertised in farm papers—more of them 
owned by farmers—especially built to meet all the condi- 
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iyi i not a single extra part was carried or needed. 

MY 4 In the 1910 Tour (a far more gruelling trip) the Moline 
Yj, ° made the best record of any car entered and won the Chi- 
cago Trophy. Only eleven out of twenty-six starters were 
able to finish. The Moline outpointed them all. 
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Y , pg — pg - cto ne Rey olin No Motor Trouble No Axle Trouble 
Yj, ¢ stands por icnamens cca econcmi- MO PROOF We tention Seowtte ae foie ha ed 
y f : Moline Automobile Co, No Brake Trouble ‘o Spring Trouble 
/ A} cal and more popular with farmers than Gentlemen: It may interest you to know No Lubricati No Magneto 
y r4 other cars. that there are seven Molines in this locality : T se re a Trouble 
Y , ail in the hands of green, inexperienced staentapaes No Carburetor 
y ; Now For The Proof farmers, like myself, all giving perfect sat- No Wheel Trouble Trouble yj 
é 7 isfaction, Asa hill climber and a car for YY 
j In the 1909 Glidden Tour the Moline country reads, I can't see where anyone That's the kind ofa car you want— 
Pp could get a car equal tothe Moline. My op- 
f — the — toad” yaenms — erating expense is surprisingly low, and I the No Trouble Car. Why take any 
; ma ng Fog re mo rea ~e ot a | have not ee aa se qo chances in the face ofsuch performances. Y 
F4 Sat lessened. ‘Slot 0 tect was tonshed— I Now read Mr. Southwick’s letter. 
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Booklet 24“The Best Test of An Automobile” 


is a story of the daily performances of the 1911 Moline 
in the 1910 Glidden Tour. Send for it. You can then see 
how the Moline compares with others in actual country 
road servicc. A postal will bring it postpaid. f 
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per cent when bought by the dozen, 
and on celery 65 per cent when bought 
by the bunch. The farmer received 
73.6 per cent of the consumer's price 
when he sells oats, 50 per cent when 
he sells melons, 59.3 per cent when 
he sells potatoes. Cotton growers re- 
ceive 93 per cent of the price paid by 
the cotton manufacturers for raw cot- 
ton; broom corn farmers, 84 per cent; 
80 per cent of the price of calves; 91 
per cent of the price of cattle paid by 
packers; 93 per cent of the price of 
hogs, and 74.2 per cent of the price of 
lambs. 

“When the farmer receives 50 per 
cent of the consumer's price, the 
freight charge on butter is one-half of 
one per cent of the consumer's price, 
on eggs six-tenths of one per cent, on 
apples 6.8 per cent, on beans 2.4 per 
cent, on potatoes 7.4 per cent, on grain 
3.8 per cent, on hay 7.9 per cent, on 
cattle and hogs 1.2 per cent, on live 
poultry 2.2 per cent, on wool three- 
tenths of one per cent. The foregoing 
alowances for freight are to be in- 
creased by one-half when the farmer 
receives about three-fourths of the 
consumer’s price.” 

The secretary gives us some inter- 
esting facts about coffee. Four-fifths 
of our coffee comes from Brazil, 17 per 
cent from other countries in South and 
Central America and from Mexico, so 
that 97.2 per cent of the imports were 
from these three countries. The Mocha 
coffee, of which we hear so much, 
amounts to one-tenth of one per cent 
of the coffee imports, and the Java 
coffee to 1.3 per cent. The funny thing 
is how this coffee from the American 
countries transforms itself into Mocha 
and Java. This coffee from the Amer- 
ican countries has an import value of 
7.8 cents per pound. To this must be 
added one-fourth of a cent a pound for 
freight. The consumer pays for this 
coffee from 20 to 35 cents a pound. In 
other words, the coffee grower gets 
from 23 to 40 per cent of the range of 
prices paid for the coffee at retail. The 
import value of tea is 16 cents a 





pound. It sells at from 50 to 70 cents. 


So the poor Chinaman gets only from 
23 to 32 cetns of the dollar that we pay 
for tea. 

The secretary concludes that this 
investigation shows that there is no 
good ground of complaint against the 
farmer in the matter of high prices. 
To quote from the report: “The farm- 
er supplies the capital for production 
and takes the risk of his losses; his 
crops are at the mercy of drouth, and 
flood, and heat, and frost, to say noth- 
ing of noxious insects and blighting 


GAS — GASOLINE — DISTILLATE 
Cheapest of all powers. One cent average cost 
per horse power per hour, Nothing can equal. 
FIVE YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
We buildallsizes. Hop- 


per jacket or water tank 
cooling. Inducements 
to introduce in new lo- 
calities. Write stating 
size and style wanted. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
1689 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 








diseases. He supplies hard, exacting, 
unremitting labor. A degree and range 
of information and intelligence are de- 
manded by agriculture which are hard- 
ly equaled in any other occupation. 
Then there is the risk of overproduc- 
tion and disastrously low prices. From 
beginning to end the farmer must 
steer dextrously to escape perils to 
his profits, and, indeed, to his capital, 


BONDS AND PREFERRED 
STOCK FOR SALE 


JESSE F. STEVENSON 


Des Moines 


912 Fleming Bldg., 











on every hand. At last the products 
are started on the way to the con- 
sumer. The railroad, generally speak- 
ing, adds a percentage of increase to 
the farmer's prices that is not large. 
After delivery by the railway, the 
products are stored a short time, and 
measured into the various retail quan- 
tities, more or less small, and dealers 
are rid of them as soon as possible. 
The dealers have risks that are prac- 
tically small, except crédit sales and 
such risks as grow out of their trying 
to do an amount of business, which is 
small as compared with their num- 
ber.” 


He still further concludes that this 
is a problem for the consumer: “After 
consideration of the elements of the 
matter, it is plain that the farmer is 
not getting an exorbitant price for his 
products, and that the cost of distri- 
bution from the time of delivery at 
destination by the railroad to delivery 
to the consumer is the feature of the 
problem of high prices which must 
present itself to the consumer for 
treatment. Why do not consumers 
buy directly from the farmers? A dis- 
tribution of farm products in this sim- 
ple way has already begun in England, 





where co-operative organizations of 
farmers are selling by direct consigh- 
ment to co-operative organizations of 
consumers in cities. 

“Farmers’ co-operative selling ass 
ciations are numerous in this country, 
but co-operative buying associations 
among the people in cities and towns 
are few. Aside from buying associa 
tions maintained by farmers, hardly 
any exist in this country. It is appar 
ent, therefore, that the consumer has 
much to do to work out his own salva 
tion with regard to the prices that he 
pays. Potatoes were selling last spriné 
in some places where there had been 
an overproduction for 20 cents, and 
some places for even 9 cents a bushe 
at the farm, while at the same time 
city consumers in the east were sa 
ing 50 to 75 cents per bushel, althoug2 
there was nothing to prevent them 
from combining to buy a carload nel 
more of potatoes directly Ler See 
grower and for delivery direct’y 
themselves.” 

The whole report is exce + fed 
teresting, and our readers should a 
cure a copy from their congressmé 
and study it for themselves. 
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I have spent my life in selling gasoline 
engines to farmers and I know just what 
farmers need. You want an all around en- 
gine ready to start at a moment's noticein 
hot or co!d weather—a dependable engine 
made right in the first place, that willkeep 
going as long as you like—an engine that 
wills nd up through year after year of 
hard vice. That's what you get in 


R&V Engines 


You'll be surprised at the number of things 
the right engine will do for you. It will 
Pump Your Water Saw Your Wood 
Wash Your Clothes Shred Your Corn 
Run Your Separator Grind Your Feed 
Churn Your Butter Pill Your Silo 
Do Your Threshing Spray Your Trees 
In fact, will relieve you of all the drudgery 
of farm work— indoors and out. 


DON’T BUY YET 
Wait till you are sure you can't make a mistake. 
Find ont what engine ine rt farmers think is 
best. Send coupon for my s ecial folder telling 
/ 





how to save $0 to $10 on an engine. t 
will show you how to know a good from 
a makeshift en, gine and give you valu- 
able information about care anc 
economical 
operation / 





12 H.P.GASOLINE ENGINE $3479 
COAETE AND READY TO START. 


24to ll H.P. in proportionate prices. 
Knax Gasoline Engines 
Guaranteed for five 


develop the full rated horse power and more 
years and shipped on thirty days’ approval. Best and simplest 
engine made. Just the engine for the farm. Runs cream sepa- 
rators, churns, pumps, feed mills, corn shellers, washing ma 
chines, wood saws, drilling, etc We will refund your money 
and freight charges if our engine does not please you in 
every way. Write for our free catalog and see the 
money we can save you 
R. M. KNOX, President 


Western Harness 
a Supply Co. 


YEAR 


Yair 


iggest Profits 


are made by farmers who grind feed. Get the best mill. 
The Corn Belt grinds seft and harc corn—and small grain 
fastest, best and cheapest, Noc loging. 
Ground burr witha plow polish does it. 
Does pot burn feed. The 


Corn Belt Mill 
has revolving knives that chop 
corn and cob and burrs that 
grind. Less power, less friction, 
ertcal feed means even distribu- 
tion. Lathe-centered burrs mean 
Let - sen 
this Co ot Belt Mill o hen 
0 Days Free Trial 
See how burrs are easily changed In 
2 minutes and pote al! other advan- 



























SAW YOUR WOOD 


RU = ase AWS DOWN 
TREES 








With « FOLDING SAWD - CORDS by ONE MAN in 
hours, Send for Free catalog No. k46 showing low = 


testimonials from thousands, lirst order secures ag 
Holding Sawing Macy Co. 158 B, Harrison St., Chicago, lil: 


EP MILLS 


Different from ait bare 4 or 2 horses 
Geared Ito lor7to 1. Grind Corn with shueke 
or without. And all onal grains including 
its and Wheat. (Also aake 10 sizes belt mills.) 


_N.G. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Jud, 

















WALLACES’ FARMER 


TURN YOUR BARREN $01 
INTO WEALTE 


WHAT IS HUMUS? 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In your issue of November 4, 1910, 
under the caption, “What Is Humus?” 


you comment editorially upon the fol- 
lowing quotations credited to me in 
the “Bloomington Pantagraph,” which, 
as you state, “is usually very accur- 
ate.” These quotations are reported 
from an address which I gave before 
the Illinois Winter Convention of Corn 
Growers and Stockmen, in January, 
1910: 

“IT am to speak of the value of hu- 
mus. I ask you again, don’t let us 
live in tradition or in notions or in 
theories, but deal with facts. Many 
people seem to have a notion that hu- 
mus is the great factor in crop pro- 
duction, and if a farmer had good hu- 
mus he could grow a good crop. This 
is a vague notion. That is one of the 
greatest mistakes in agriculture. Hu- 
mus is not all-important. Crops are 
not made of humus. Hummus, for its 
own sake, furnishes nothing to feed 
plants. It is merely a tool to help 
make plant food available, to help hold 
moisture, and liberate plant food. It 
has no part in feeding plants so long 
as it remains humus. 

“Another thing that people confuse 
with humus is decaying organic mat- 


ter. Organic matter includes the veg- 
etable and animal matter that accumu- 
lates in the soil, almost exclusively 
vegetable matter. Humus is that part 
of organic matter that is resistant to 
decay—the part that remains of or- 
zanic matter after it has lost its form. 
Humus is the black mass in which 
you can not tell the cornstalk, oat 


or what it was. What is of very 
much more value than humus is de- 
caying organic matter. It is the ac- 
tion you get in the process of making 


straw, 


humus that is the most valuable. It 
is decaying organic matter that is val- 
uable. The humus itself is very in- 
active. Humus has been in the soil 


for hundreds of thousands of years, 
and will remain there yet.” 

The only important correction I 
would make in these quotations is to 
change “of” to “or” in the last sen- 
tence, so that it would read: 

“Humus has been in the soil for 
hundreds or thousands of years, and 
will remain there yet.” 

In this, I thoroughly 
Professor Milton Whitney, Chief of 
the United States Bureau of Soils, 
who makes the following statement on 
page 16 of United States Farmers’ 
Bulletin 257: 

“We have studied the office of hu- 
mus in the growth of plants. We have 
found that humus extracted from our 
cultivated soils is inocuous to the 
plant. It is apparently neither bene- 
ficial nor deleterious. Humus is a 
very stable form of organic matter. It 
remains in the soil for years. It may 
be exposed to extremes of heat and 
cold, but still the black color of a 
black soil will persist. It is much more 
stable than wocd. It is into humus 
that wood or wood fiber is converted 
if it is incorporated in a finely divided 
condition in the soil and goes to an 
end product-—that is, if it goes into its 
most stable form. I really believe that 
humus, next to coal, is the most stable 
form of organic matter ¢4hat we know 
of, and if you think this over you will 
agree with me that when organic mat- 
ter is converted into humus it is as 
thoroughly preserved as any’ organic 
matter that we have in nature.” 

Particularly, decayed peat is one of 
the best representatives of humus, but 
a ton of such material has no such 
value as a ton of farm manure or clo- 
ver when applied to the soil for in- 
creasing crop yields. 

In normal seasons, in humid sec- 
tions, and on normal soils, in good sys- 
tems of farming, plant food is usually 
the limiting factor in crop yields rath- 
er than physical condition, and the 
difference in value between partially 
decayed peat and farm manure is that 
the manure decays rapidly and thus 
furnishes plant food from its own de- 
composition, and certain products of 
decay, including some nitric acid and 
much organic acid and carbonic acid, 
have power to act upon and dissolve 
mineral plant foods from the soil it- 
self, and the fresh organic matter fur- 
nishes carbohydrate food supplies to 
the nitrifying and other bacteria, 
which are thus encouraged to multiply 
and in turn increase the decomposition 
of the old humus, which may be pres- 
ent in well “preserved” condition. 

These statements are not based up- 
on theory merely, but they are strict 


agree with 
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made from 

many a tract of 

land now lying 

idle. Mr. J.R. Smith, 

of Beach, N. D., in 1909, 

made $24, 000 net cash pro- 

fits in one year from 2,000 
acres of land and paid for his en- 
gines and machinery. With two 


Hart-Parr Gas Tractors as motive 


power, two ordinary horses, and other 

machinery that was operated by these same 

engines, he broke, disked and seeded 2,000 

acres of land to flax, harvested, threshed and hauled 

the crop of 32,000 bushels to the elevator for which he 
received $48,000. His entire operating expenses, including cost 
of machinery, amounted to $24,000, leaving him a net cash profit 


of $24,000. 


He also broke up another 1,000 acres, thus giving him 
3,000 acres to crop this year. 


By no other method except by the use 


of the Hart-Parr Tractors could Mr. Smith have realized such tre- 
mendous profits in one year’s farming in a new country. 


THE MODERN FARM HORSE 


This never-sleeping, untiring iron horse eats only when it works and will do the wor's 


of five men and twenty-two ordinary horses. 
It is equally good for plowing, threshing, disking, seeding, har- 


the cheapest fuel known. 


rowing, road grading, feed grinding and shelling or shredding corn. 
tures enable it to be operated just as well in summer as in winter. 
‘They place an intelligent and progressive farmer upon a footing 


engines are stupendous. 


Its daily “feed” is just ordinary kerose:.e, 


Its oil-cooled fea- 
The earnings of these 


above his fellows and enable him to do farming in a wholesale way that was absolute ly 
impossible a few years ago, when to operate a large acreage of plowed grounds required 


numerous farm hands and horses. 


FREE INFORMATION 


We are the largest manufacturers of gas or kerosene traction engines in the world and 
have had an extensive experience with the modern farm methods in new land districts. 
It is probable that some of the information we have will be of use to some of the readers 


of this advertisement. 


If so, we will be glad to give it. 
our handsome catalog showing numerous illustrations of actual plowing, 


Allow us to, at least, send you 
harvesting and 


other scenes, also containing complete descriptions of our various styles of tractors. 


HART-PARR COMPANY, 220 Lawler Street, CHARLES CITY, IOWA. 








Guaranteed 3 Senne 
Triple-Power—All-Steel 


Clear up your stumpy fields with the 3-year 


Guaranteed Hercules, 
Free Trial. 
Pulls stumps out, roots and all 


stronger than any other puller made. 


pull. 
3 years. 
Ratchets. 


Only one with 


it extremely light running. 


HERCULES 


now sold on 30 days’ 


Test it on your place at our risk, Special Price Offer 


Triple 
power attachment means one-third greater 
The only stump puller guaranteed 
Double Safety 
Only one with all bearings and 
working parts turned, finished and machined, 
reducing friction, increasing power, making 
Hitch on to any 


for first man we sell to in new sections. We 


stump and the stump is bound to come. 
Also pulls largest-sized green trees, hedge- 
rows,etc. Don’t risk dangerous and costly 
dynamite. It only shatters stump and 
leaves roots in ground. 


We have a special price proposition to the 
are glad to make you a special price on the 
first Hercules sold in your community be- 


cause that will sell many more for us 
and save | ae Write us at once 


Stump 
Puller 





Just write a postal for our special price—30 days’ Free Trial and all FREE BOOKS 
about the only All-Steel, Triple-Power Stump Puller—the Famous Hercules. 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., 15717th St., Centerville, la. 




















‘TURN SPARE TIME INTO CASH 


Generous Salary Offer to Club Raisers 





Good salary checks are earned by acting as Club Raiser for Wallaces’ Farmer. 
good hustling Club Raiser to look aiter subscriptions in every neighborhood, The 
Cash Rewards paid every month, the amount dep ng 

In addition $1,000 in gold will be awarded in prizes, ranging om “#200 


easy and the pay is sure and liberal. 
on yourself alone. 


down to $5, for the largest lists sent by local Club Raisers during the season. 


We want a 
ter 18 


Nosuch generous 


offers were ever made before by any farm paper. 


Facts About Wallaces’ Farmer 


Wallaces’ Farmer is favorably known by nearly every farmer. 
practical farm paper published for the corn and grass country. 
Wallace, is generally recognize -d as an authority on all farm subjects. 
It is clean in both reading and advertisements. 
a paper that will do your neighbors good, help them to farm better, to make more money 


the timeis out. Itis nicely illustrated. 


be better neighbors. 


It is the, best and most 
Its editor, “Uncle Henry 


It always stops when 
It is 


May we send full particulars about the club rates and co-operate with you in the w ork? 


| WALLACES’ FARMER, 





Dept. A, Des Moines, Iow® | 
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Plant 2, 3 or 4 Kernels To Each Hill 
According To Your Judgment Of The Soil 


HERE are good patches, medium patches and 
poor patches of soil in your fields. 
just where the different patches are—up and down 
With the Janesville No. 5, when 
‘you come to the different patches, simply reach over 
from your seat, set your edge-drop while driving along 
and shift to plant 2, 3, or 4 kernels as you think best. 
There are 3,556 334-foot hillsinan acre. If you plant 
2 kernels instead of 4 in an acre of bad land, you 
save 7,112 kernels and you get better, bigger ears. 
It’s better to plant only 2 kernels and get 83 
bushels per acre, than to plant 4 kernels and 


hill and in the hollows. 






get little or nothing. 





Here Is Our Exclusive 
Quick Change 
Variable Drop Device 





Does what everyone has been waiting 
f yr in a planter. Simple, strong and 
instantly adjustable automatically from 
theseat. Thedriver, by small hand-lever 
in easy reach, sets this clutch so as to turn the 
seed shaft one-sixth, one-fourth or one-third of 
a revolution so the machine plants 2, 3 or 4 
kernels te the hills. All done without change of 
plate or leaving your seat. 
_ Thus, without stopping your team you cen 
judge your soil in hollows and on hillsand plant 
just the number of kernels to grow best—for 
better c:.n. more uniform growth, much larger 
yield per acre and bigger profits. Write for 
booklet. 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


Your Land Varies In Richness ["Maw'tnis Now “1 


You know big ears. 


and drill. 


Stub or Disk 


stopping your team. 


address on the coupon, postal or letter. 
profits. 


you year in and year out for a lifetime. 


Mail Coupon Now 


Don’t decide on any corn planter tillyou get the 
Janesville Book— FREE. Learn the many 
Janesville features and advantages—becomea 
judge of Corn Planter Values. Send coupon, 
postal or letter now—addressed to 


The Janesville 
Machine Co., 
34 Center Street, 


Janesville, 
Wis. 










Lots of land can stand 4 kernels and still grow 
Think of the increased crop from your good g 
land when you plant with the Janesville No. 

But the Janesville No. § also combines all of the other 
most desirable features of the most successful planters 
today. Absolute accuracy in selection and edge-drop 
(and can plant round kernels in mixed corn, too, so there 
can be no clogging) double row, combination check row 
Quick change of plates without wrench so you 
can’t get them in wrong—3 sets of plates for checking 
with each machine for a possible 18 changes—also 4 sets 
of plates for drilling, with 24 changes. 
many other special features of the 


JANESVILLE No. 


Variable Drop Corn’Planter 


including: possibility of changing runners so you can use the Shoe, 
Runners on the same machine. Our special auto- 
matic trip releases the wire at the end of field. Our automatic 
device distributes the wire on reel while winding up. Youcan 
change from hilling to drilling without leaving your seat or 
Numerous other special features and 
improvements all fully and clearly explained at dealer’s or 
in our book, sent free and postpaid for your name and 
Don’t fail to in- 
vestigate this wonderful planter for more corn—bigger 
Our interesting book proves that the Janesville 
No. 5is the planter that will make the most money for 


You All The 

Facts About 

This Janesville 

Planter and Other Styles 
and Sizes 


There are 


on margi 
besides 


or letter. 


More Real 
Value 
An ae 
er 
Planter 





Janesville Machine Co., 
34 Center St., Janesville, Wis. 

Here is my name and address. Send me Free Book 
about Janesville No. 5 Variable Drop Corn Planter. 
Iam also interested to know the name of Dealers 
handling your “Big 5” line of Janesville Machines. 
NOTE; If you want any other Janesville Books, write on margin. 


Z Naine ooo. ccceccceses 


Janesville Book Free 


In addition to the Janesville Variable 
Drop Corn Planter, we want you to know 
about all the other Janesville machines, 
When you ask for corn-planter booklet a 
whether you are interested also in Janesville 
Riding or Walking Plows—Janesville Riding or 
Walking Cultivators—Janesville Disk Cultivators 
-—or Janesville Disk Harrows. Let us send you 
all the Free Booklets and tell you the names of 
leading dealers who can show you Janesville 
machines and all facts about prices, etc. All 
our machines are leaders in their lines— 
proven in practical field a with 
most other makes manufactured, 
Simply mail us coupon and write 
the books you want 
e Planter 
or write them on a postal 


(25) 1737 


POOR rem eee Catena eeeer anes 
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Be Sure 
To Write Us 


















ly in accord with the established facts; 
thus, as an average of fifty-five years, 
12.9 bushels of wheat per acre have 
been grown on unfertilized land at the 
Rothamsted Experiment Station, Eng- 
land; where annual applications of 
farm manure were made, the average 
has been 35.5 bushels, but where com- 
mercial plant food has been applied 
Without the addition of any form of 
organic matter, aside from that fur- 
hNished by the roots and stubble, the 
average yield for fifty-five years has 
been 37.1 bushels of wheat per acre. 
These results have been obtained on 
land which contains only half as much 
humus as the average Illinois corn- 
belt soil, and in a country where the 
average annual rainfall is about ten 
inches less than in Illinois. 

In another experiment at Rotham- 
sted. as an average of twenty-six years 
fifty-one bushels of potatoes were pro- 
duced on an unfertilized land; where 
farm manure was applied annually the 
average yield was 191 bushels, and 
where commercial plant food was ap- 
Plied the yield was 197 bushels in one 
case and 203 bushels in another. 

At the Pennsylvania Experiment 
Station, where a four-year rotation of 
cori, oats, wheat and hay (mixed tim- 
Othy and clover) has been practiced 
on four different fields, every crop be- 
ing represented every year, the aver- 
ge yields on twenty-four plots, un- 
fertilized, have been thirty bushels of 
corm, thirty-one bushels of oats, thir- 
teen bushels of wheat, and 2,400 
Pounds of hay. Where ten tons per 
acre of farm manure have been ap- 
plied for both corn and wheat (thus 
averaging five tons per acre per an- 
ium), the average yields have been 
fifty bushels of corn, forty bushels of 
Oats, twenty-four bushels of wheat, 
and 4,300 pounds of hay; but where 
Commercial plant food has been ap- 
Dlied without the addition of any form 
of organic matter, except the roots and 
Stubble of the crops, the average yield 
as been forty-nine and one-half bush- 
els of corn, forty-one bushels of oats, 
twenty-four and one-half bushels of 
Wheat, and 4,370 pounds of hay. All 
of these are averages of twenty-four 
years, 

But these data, and many others re- 
ating to soils and methods of soil im- 
Provement drawn from the- best 





sources of information the world af- 
fords, are easily accessible to anyone 
who reads the English language, if he 
will refer, for example, to the text- 
book on “Soil Fertility and Permanent 
Agriculture,’ to which you made ap- 
preciated reference in your issue of 
November 25th, which can be obtained 
by your readers through Wallaces’ 
Farmer.” 
CYRIL G. HOPKINS. 
University of Illinois. 


Remarks: With all due respect to 
Doctor Hopkins, we do not see that 
he has thrown very much light on the 
subject that we were discussing. We 
called attention to the fact that scien- 
tists used the word “humus” in widely 
differing senses. We suggested that 
in some way they get together and 
agree upon a definition of the word; 
so that when they write about humus 
farmers will know just what they 
mean. 

We cited Professor Burkett of Kan- 
sas by saying that “when you incor- 
porate humus in the soil you add a 
plant food material to the _ soil.” 
Whereas, Doctor Hopkins on the other 
hand says, “Humus, for its own sake, 
furnishes nothing to feed plants.” 
Professor Burkett says: “You can 
never farm successfully without the 
co-operation of humus; for it is the 
backbone and life of the soil.” Doctor 
Whitney, as quoted in the above ar- 
ticle, says: “It is neither beneficial 
nor deleterious.” 

Professor Snyder, as quoted in the 
article, says that in thirty-five years 
of continuous cropping the humus 
content was reduced nearly one-half. 
Doctor Hopkins says that it is “that 
part of organic matter that is resist- 
ant to decay,” that “it has been in 
the soil for hundreds or thousands of 
years, and will remain there yet. With 
this Doctor Whitney agrees when he 
says that “when organic matter is con- 
verted into humus it is as thoroughly 
preserved as any organic matter that 
we have in nature.” 

With these differences of definition, 
how is the farmer to know what humus 
means? Doctor Hopkins assures us 
that Doctor Whitney agrees with him. 
After having disagreed with him as 





radically about so many other things, 





he agrees with him in this; that is 
all. 

We don’t need to be told that a ton 
of peat is worth far less than a ton of 
farmyard manure; .nor do we need to 
be told that manure is a good thing, 
and if properly applied to any soil will 
increase crops, whether that soil be 
red or black or brown or white. These 
are matters of common knowledge. 

What we insist on is that when sci- 
entists get together in their conven- 
tions they settle definitely what they 
mean when they write the word hu- 
mus. If it means partially decayed 
vegetable matter, in the sense in 
which we have used it, that is one 
thing. If it is something entirely dis- 
tinct from this, something that is as 
stable as the everlasting hills, some- 
thing that in itself has no plant food, 
something that will stay in the soil for 
hundreds or thousands of years, that 
is another thing. What we want is a 
precise definition of the term humus, 
a word of great importance when we 
are discussing agricultural problems, 
and then the consistent use ‘of that 
definition by scientists. 





DESTRUCTION OF FORESTS. 

While the people of the Mississippi 
valley have bewailing the de- 
struction of the forests of oak, hickory, 
walnut and pine, that has been going 
on for a half century; while the qual- 
ity of the timber used in the manufac- 
ture of farm machinery is growing 
steadily poorer, the wasting of the 
forests is still going on in the south- 


been 


ern part of that valley. A farmer 
who has recently bought land in Ar- 


kansas writes: 

“It seems a shame that with all the 
efforts that are being made to con- 
serve our forests, vast amounts of val- 
uable timber in Arkansas and Missouri 
are being destroyed as fast as possible 
in order to get the land under cultiva- 
tion. Is there no way of utilizing this 
timber, and still have the land left? 
The owners seem to think not, judging 
frqgm their actions; or they are in such 
a hurry to clear these lands, which 
can be done in three years, that they 
will not bother to try to dispose of the 
timber. The timber consists of hick- 
ory, oak, cypress in the wettest places, 





HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


Soon save their cost. Make every wagon aspring # 
= os therefore ee 

ring more money, Ask for special 
Marvey Spring Co., 758-1 7th St, 












Your cattle get more good out of Aal/ as much 
corn when sliced oe Ge Dean 


d by this machine. No 

. 1, aand4 hole sizes. Slices 

€orn 1-2to 2inches. Money back quick if not 
satisfactory; returned at ourexpense. 

for full particulars sonight, address Dept, & 


Enterprise Windmill Co., Sandwich. Ill. 


10 to 80 ba. per hr. 








straight as a die and from thirty to 
fifty feet to the first limbs. It is only 
four to ten miles from the main branch 
of a railroad. Still the owners say 
they can not get enough for it to pay 
the expense of getting it to the rail- 
road.” 

This is not the first complaint we 
have heard of this kind from Arkan- 
sas. Whether in lumbering or in farm- 
ing, the average man is looking simply 
fo immediate results. As we have al- 
ready pointed out, the farmer who 
finds fault with the lumberman for 
sacrificing the future to the present, 
does precisely the same thing himself 
—gets all he possibly can immediate- 
ly out of the land. If the claims of 
posterity are presented, he replies: 
“What has posterity ever done for me? 
I ‘have had to look out for myself; 
they must look out for themselves.” 

It is a shame, however, that with 
farmers complaining of the poor ma- 
terial in their wagons and their plows, 
and the manufacturers complaining 
that they can not get the good timber 
they formerly did, some way can not 
be devised by which what first-class 
timber is left may be made useful to 
the farmer through the manufacturer. 
This is not a problem for us to try to 
solve. We simply wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the destruction of 
forests is going gaily on in one part of 
the country, while another part is be- 
wailing this destruction and at the 
same. time pursuing the same short-. 
sighted policy. themselves in their 
lands. 
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RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Paw Paw Poultry Farm 


bas for sale 100 good Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
cockerels for the next 30 days at bargain prices. 
\verage weight about 7 Ibs.; good bone and good 
color. All have been sold on the market that did not 
ome up to the standard for breeders. Price @3 to #5 
each, We raised 800 of the finest Reds this year we 
ever had. Pullet« most all sold; will sell a few more 
al same price as cockerels. 


: HN ADRIAN. 


ose Comb Rhode Island Reds 


Cockerels a Specialty 
rice 41.% each. They are all from prize-winning 
k and are high scoring bird- 
AL ” aT & BON, Mason City, lowa 


TOMPHKING STRAIN 
Write for descriptive circular 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., la. 


JOSE COME KR. I. REDS, WO high scoring 
cockerels and pullets. Some good cockerels for 
early shows. Special prices to move stock before 
Dec. lat. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Seareboro, lowa. 

















R ANGE ratsed R. 1. Red cockerels, 1 each. Every 
& bird a wood vue. 5. E. Karlin, Liscom), lowa. 





Roe =ALE—Rose Comh Rhode Island Red cocker- 
els: prices reasonable L teeves, Ottumwa, 
lowa. Rt 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, @1.50 and 
#2. Theo. 5. Bundt, Breda, lowa. 








cockerels. Big strong 


R ©. RHODE Istand Red 
e birds. Write W. C. Penningroth, 


» for prices. 
Wellman, lowa. 





POSE Comb Rhode Island Reds—%M cockerels at 

bargains if taken before Jan. Ist. Free range, 

good quality and healthy. Writeme. C. C. Cunning- 
bam, Kaexville, lowa. 





S cc. Tt. I. Reds for sale; scored by Schallabercer; 
‘ right. Mrs. A. C. Lanham, Aurelia, 


° prices 
mwa. Lh. 4. 


20) nh. ©. Rhode Island Red cockerels forsale. Well 
m ot vd, cherry red. Price €1.00 to #2.50 each, 





Barfoot, Dolliver, lowa. 








PLYMOUTH BROCKS. 


Evergreen Lawn Farm 


Monroe, lowa 
M. Mummec!. Proprietor 
ba. for sale 335 Barred P. Rocks with large bone, 
juely marked, bred from |irds seoring 92 pts. Also 
bave Wchotce M. B. turkeys. We wou 37 prizes at the 
Monroe show and Jasper Co. fair. Nothing bul tirst- 
(laos stock shipped. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Have bred them exclusively for & years. 1 bave 
an exceptionally good lot of large, well barred, farm 
raised cockerels for sale this season at #1. #2 and 83 
each, Also hens and pullets. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. WW. Ss. AUSTIN, Dumont. towa. 


IELEA’S Barred Rock Ringlets—A choice 
\ lot of cockerels and hens. Write and tell me 
what you want. I can please you. Your money back 
if uot eatistiied. Mrs. J. Willis Rilea, Grand River. la. 


pesnuee WHITE ROCK COCKERELS— 
Good ones at 2.00. BRadolph Koch, Elid. 
ridge, lowa. 

















= oo RANRED Plymouth Rocks. bred from 10 pound 
» females and 12 pound males; also from four 
Pret prize winners; 1 breed for size 
and quality and egg production. Pullets lay in tive 
months. A. D. Murphy, Essex, lowa. 


both mating. 





qr ANDARD Barred Rock cockerela, three for @5; 
. extra fine, two for. Circularfree. Mrs. L. W 
lieller, Ladora, lowa. 


iy FF Rock cockerels for sale 
Newton, lowa. 





,#l toes. Ben Nolin, 





large cock- 


i ARRED Piymonth Rocks- 20 fine, 
2 Morris, Hartan, la. 


erels, $1.25 cach. Mrs. E. F, 





a Hmited number 
Write 


JUFF Plymouth Rocks—I have 
of choice Ball Rock cockerels for sale. 
Miss Bessie Lind, Relic, lowa. 





L ARRED Plymouth cockerels for sale at reasonable 
prices. Write me. L. L. be Young, Sheldon, la. 





cockerels, bre ad A = 
the average bs 
“2, W ae. = 


®ARRED Plymouth Rock 
D strain—swek lays double 
on approval. J.D. Deill, Box F- 





] INE bred Buff Rock cockerels, $1.50 each. G. A. 
4 Holiand, Rockford, lowa. 





\ "HITE Rocks—Scored cockerels for sale. Prices 
reasonable. Wim. Wilkins, New Hampton, la. 





\ HITE Rock cockerels, cholcee birds €1.50. Thorn- 


ton Dillworth, Table Grove, Ill 








BRAHMAS. 





JURE bred Light Brahma cockerels and pullets for 

sale at reasonable prices. Have been raising 

them exclusively for twenty years. Jacob Rich, 
Eureka, Illinois. 





IGHT Brahmas—Chotce lot, size and quality. 
4 Cireular. J. W. Schreiber, Sibiey, lowa. 





IGHT Brahma cockerels and pullets. Chotce 
stock that is really good ata reasonable price. 
A. W. McDonald, Hopkinton, lowa. 





I1GHT Brahma cockerels, fine full bloods, from 
4 $1.50 toes. Harry A. Johoson, Piper City, 111., R.3. 





URE bred, large 
best strains; wood ones, 82; fine, 65 
Blackman, laris, 11. 


Light Brahma cockerels from 
Mrs. E. B. 





LANGSHANS, 








A FEW Black Langshan cockerels for sale. price 
- $1.50. David F. Hipple, Waterman, I!linvis. 





| hs SALE—Bilack Langshan cockerels. Mrs. Jesse 


M. Kuban, Kh. 1, Winterset. lowa. 





( tHOTCE B. Langshan cockerela, $1.50 each, 6 for @5. 
April batched birds. Mos. A. L. Mason, Early, la. 


‘HOTCE Black Lan 
stuck. Mrs. Clau 





han cockerels from scored 
je Pugh, Menio, lowa. 





B° ACK Langshan cockerels. Good to choice birds 
stock that has won at the leading shows. Prices 
right. KR. E. West, Altoona, lowa. 


FF’? SALE— Black Langshan coekerels, $1.50 each. 
Mrs. Kaiph @llbert, Osctola, Iowa. 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


Poultry Department. 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








ABOUT BARRED ROCKS. 

A subscriber writes: 

“Will you kindly tell me why two 
matings are practiced in breeding 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, and the best 
manner of mating to produce show 
birds?” 

A brief history of the breed shows 
why double mating is practiced. In 
1867, D. A. Upham, of Connecticut, 
produced a new breed of chickens by 
crossin the white Brahma Pootra 
cockerel on a black hen, and this cross 
on a Dominique, the object being to 
produce an all-around general purpose 
fowl, free from coarseness. When this 
cross met Mr. Upham’s approval, and 
bred true to the type, he exhibited it 
under the name of Plymouth Rock, be- 
lieving it appropriate that the first 
distinctively American breed should 
be named tor the spot on which the 
first settlers of New England landed. 


—— 








as how to choose an exhibition pen, 
which is put together only to show ex- 
hibition birds. 

While the single mating advocates 
have produced some excellent birds, 
the majority of prize winning birds 
have come from double mating. We 
doubt if from an individual mating of 
one male and female, birds of exhibi- 
tion quality of both sexes are pro- 
duced. Though but one male be used 
in a single mating, the chances are 
that exhibition pullets and cockerels 
do not come from the same mother. 





GETTING WINTER EGGS. 

We are in receipt of a number of 
inquiries as to the best method of feed- 
ing for egg production. Abundance of 
food of the right kind, and work on the 
part of the hen to get it, will produce 
winter eggs provided the hen is com- 
fortably housed. To feed for winter 
eggs when twice as many hens as the 
house should hold are huddled togeth- 
er is simply a waste of feed. Hens 
should have five square feet per bird 
of floor space; three is the least they 
should get along on in even a canvas 




















MERRY CHRISTMAS. 





Because of the white and black blood 
in their making, there is always a ten- 
dency in the best of Barred Rocks to 
throw light or black feathers; some- 
times, after an outcross, pure white or 
pure black birds are thrown, the latter 
almost invariably pullets. The tend- 
ency is for the males to come lighter 
than the females, and because the 
standard calls for a uniform color in 
male and female, many breeders prac- 
tice two matings—one of a male light- 
er than an exhibition male with an ex- 
hibition colored female to produce pul- 
lets, and the other of an exhibition col- 
ored male with dark females for cock- 
erels. In the pullet mating, the female 
usually has the black and white bars 
about evenly spaced; in the cockerel 
matings the dark bar is wider than 
the white bar, giving a dark appear- 
ance. Breeders prefer to mate togeth- 
er birds having the same number of 
bars on the breast. 

The ideal Barred Rock is of practi- 


cally one color and shade. The bars 
are regular, running parallel across 


the feather, meeting but not breaking 
at the shaft. The standard ‘says they 
should be “barred to the skin,” but we 
have found the use of a “barred-to-the- 
skin” cockerel for pullet-mating means 
that pullets are apt to be too dark. If 
the surface color and barring is right, 
we do not insist on barring to the 
skin. 

The bars on a cockerel for pullet- 
mating may be wider, more open than 


for cockerel mating; on the  pullet 
mated with him they should be nar- 
row, and the surface color soft. The 


“snappy” barring of which Barred 
Rock breeders speak means that each 
color is distinct, that there is no run- 
ning of the black into the white, or 
vice versa. 

The flight feathers are rarely 
tinctly barred; they are marbled. 

The feathers should end with a black 
tip. A gray tip gives a dingy appear- 
ance to the bird. A flight feather end- 
ing in a white tip is usually cut one 
point; if secondary is white tipped 
also, a half point more is cut. 

The standard says the plumage 
should be “free from metallic sheen,” 
yet a male strong enough in color to 
breed exhibition males usually shows 
some metallic sheen. In _ breeding 
Barred Rocks, it is most essential to 
study how to mate a breeding pen 
which will breed prize winners as well 


dis- 








front house, where the air is much bet- 
ter than in the closed house. Before 
feeding for eggs, then, cull your flock 
to the number which is most profitable 
for you to keep in your house. 

In culling, select for your layers 
birds of as nearly the same type and 
habits as possible. Separate the hens 
from the pullets; hens will get rolling 
fat on the ration which pullets need for 
egg production and the completion of 
growth. 

Economical feeding demands that we 
use the feed we can grow, or obtain 
easily; hence, we cannot give a ration 
which will suit every case. A good 
rule to follow is to give the chickens 
each day a ration composed of fifteen 
per cent meat, or animal food in the 
form of good beef scraps, or cut green 
bone, preferably the latter; twenty-five 
per cent green food or vegetable mat- 
ter, and sixty per cent grain, not more 
than fifteen per cent of which should 
be corn. 

A wet mash gives opportunity for 
feeding table scraps to advantage and 
of utilizing all the vegetable waste, as 
this, cooked, usually forms the basis 
for the wet mash. If feed is being 
cooked for the hogs, the chickens will 
enjoy a share. If the mash is fed at 
evening, throw some grain in the litter 
as well, to make sure that each bird 
goes to roost with a full crop. Give 
cracked instead of whole corn to in- 
duce exercise. 





THE IOWA STATE POULTRY 
SHOW. 


The Iowa State Poultry Show, to be 
held at the Des Moines Coliseum, Jan- 


uary 6th to 12th, inclusive, offers larg- 
er cash premiums and more special 
prizes than any other show in the 
state. Send to K. H. Guthrie, secre- 
tary, Des Moines, lowa, for premium 
list, and come and bring your birds. 
The state show should be a show for 
farmers’ birds as well as for the birds 
of the fancier. Come and let us all 
boost for farmers’ classes in our next 
state show. Frequently the only dif- 
ference between the fancier’s and the 
farmer’s bird is one of grooming and 
training. A class limited to single en- 
tries from each exhibitor, with the re- 
striction that the exhibitor should also 
be the breeder, would be a class worth 
while for either farmer or fancier. 





Dec. 23, 1910, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





ON APPROVAL ~ 


Giant strain Bronze turkeys and Barrec 
noted for their size, shape, plumage and cemaitte 
tional vigor. I have shipped them from Spence : ~ 
14 years and never had a single one returned. so a 
not ship on approval. Reference any hank or exp - 
office. Cut price for December to make room 
GRANT GALLAHER, Spencer. 


rTesg 
Iowa 
Bakers now fn all varieties Orpingtons, iL eg- 



































horns, Wyandottes, Rocks. Minorcas, Reds, 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys. Wm. Koel] & Co, Box i 
Hampton, lowa. ' 
VTRATER BROS., Monroe, Iowa, proprietors Fan. 
view Stock Farm. For sale—55 mon e1 | ze 
turkeys sired by the first prize winning ise 
souri State Poultry Show, 1908, and the hens + by 
a son of the first prize winning tom World's | St 
Louis. 300 Barred Plymouth Rocks from stock «cor. 
ing 923 to 93}, with great size and qualit es 
reasonable. 
1 C. R. 1. Reds, Columbian Wyandottes, 
e Bronze turkeys and Indian Runner duck 
Chas. Howell, Rockford, lowa, 
XTRA big boned Black Langshans, S. C. and BP. ¢ 
Reds, $1 and #2 each. Mrs. H. Ostert: 
rick, lowa. 
OULOUSE geese $2, satin Runne r $1-€1.2 
Wyandottes #1, 8. B. Leghorns 75< 
McKibben, Hazelwn, howe. 
OULOUSE geese, Pekin ducks, Buff Rocx 
erels. Mrs. Frank Martin, Clare, lowa. 
ROM scored stock—Single Comb Ithode Island Led 
cockerels and Pekin ducks. Mrs. Jobn Esser 
Rockford, lowa. 
Breeds chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys. 


eggs and incubators at low pri ces. Ame 
greatest poultry farm. Special! bargains now. > 
catalog free. KR. F. Neubert, Box 808, Mankato, Mi ub. 








OR SALE—Single Comb Brown Leghorn. Par 
Plymouth Rock cockerels. C. A. Rasmu 
Harlan, lowa. 


40 VARIETIES geese, ducks, turkeys, 
pafowls, guineas, pheasants, 
Catalog 2c. F. 








chickens, 
rat dogs, pig- 
eons. J. Damana, Farmington, Minn 
OR SALE—2 Black Cochin pullets for #25; 15 
Light Brahma pullets for $15, if taken soon. A 
few cockerels at $1.75 each or 3fors5. Also Horn 
Knob African and Toulouse geese. Judson Erte 
Nora Springs. lowa. 








SINGLE Comb R. I. Reds and Black Langshan cock 
 erels. CU. E. sowerwine, Vicwr, lowa. 
rae ALE—Crystal W bite, Orpleaten, R. C. and §, 

. 1. Red cockerels, LB. gobblers, #5 each. 
Mrs. T. 7 Gough, Bristow, ar 








JILVER Laced Wyandottes, R. C. R. 
erels, Mammoth Bronze turkeys. E i 
Mrs. J.J. Lunbeck, Dyersville, lows, on 20. 





a. 





INNING Indian Runner ducks, Buff Leghorn 
cockerels. Cheap. Alsoseven Buff Rock cock- 
erels, dollar each. Hanson's Poultry Farm, Dean, la. 








LEGHORNS. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


EXCLUSIVELY 
A splendid lot of cockerels now ready ship. Single 
bird $2.00, two or more #1.50 each, in lots of 6 or more 
ti.dveach. Eggs iuseason. T. A. Davenport, 
R. D. Route 4, Belmond, lowa 


OOK HERE! 8. 








C. Brown Leghorn cockerels; 























good utility birds; strong and vigorous; pure 
blood; now they are not culls, but good ones. For 
sale by 8. J. Gardner, Russe!l, lowa. 
NOLDEN Buff Leghorn cockerels; splendid color, 
J shape and heads. Agnes Smiley, Braddyville, la. 
S C. WHITE Leghorn cockerels. 75 cents and $1 
e each. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 
TERY choice thoroughbred Rose Comb Br eg- 
horn cockerels i5c. Joln Koskamp, | wha 
lowa. 
Cc. White Leghorn cockere!s from scored stock, 
e $leach. M. Page, Gilmore City, lowa 
INE Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, #1 


each; 12 for#i0. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, la. 





Seon tED Single _ White Leghorn cockerels, 
iO" $1.50 each. M. E. Page, Madrid, lowa. 





QINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels from gran 








laying strain. one to ten dvllars excl 
Mackey, West Liberty, lowa. 
OR SALE—White Langshan cockerels au 
Mrs. Chris Ritzmana, Grauvilic, lowa. 
URE R. C. B. Leghorns, choice cockerels Low 
ready to ship #1.50 each, tive for 85. JT. L. Hill, 


lt. 1, Low Moor. lowa. 








WYWANDOTTES. 


PPL DLL LLL LL 














OR sale—White Wyandotte cockerels: strong, 
healthy birds. Price @1 each. H. H. Sclapels 
State Center, luwa. 
GILVER Laced Wyandotte cockerels for sais M. 
Jacob Kuhl, ht. 4, Manning, luwa. 
HITE Wyandottes—50 cockerels at 81.50 to #3.00; 
hens, pullets, $1.00 to €1.50. E. G. Brockway, 
Indianola, lowa. 
SILVER Wyandotte cockerels, best ever, 1.50 
i) up. Victor Felter, Cherokee, lowa. 
VILVER Laced Wyandottes. Stock forsale. Eggs 


‘S in season. Mrs. Chas. Goodnough, Thornbure, 


lowa, 





OR SALE—Silver Laced Wyandotte cockerels, #2 
each; farm range. Write or phone. Wynn Bro8-s 
Greentield, lowa. 
JELVWER LACED WYANDOTTES— >! + 

ie lot of young cockerels priced right. © 
BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 

















————— 
TURKEYS. 
RONZE turkeys for sale. Young toms 20 ++ fe - oo 


hens 15 to 18 Ibs. Write for prices. 
Kidwell, Martinsville, Mo. 
195.00; hens, 


wen et turkey toms, #3.50 an¢ 
et and $3.50; trios for $8.00. W. J- Miller, 


Sowern yn 








ds. Until 
HITE Holland turkeys—fine, large bir : 

Jan. 15th, toms 85, hens #3. Mrs. H. R. Owens 
Homestead, lowa. 


OR SALE—Buff turkeys. Write for prices. 
Dunlap, Maquoketa, lowa. 
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Dec. 23, 1910. 
Sam Thompson's 
Poultry Book 


FREE 


To iatroduce my Fairtield Incuba- 


tors anit 





ders shipped freight pre- 
4 ld under a tweo-hatch trial 
= I will send yon free of cost 
Tb 3 book is worth money to any 
«seller would charge you at least 
the information my book does. 
abator, the worla’s Lest hatcher, I 
e. Write for it today. 
















th t 

sts no 
than n ordinary 
machine and is guar 
anteed to hatch 90 
per cent, or better, 
of ali fertile eggs or 
your money 
back. 















rial Offer ff 


Get my Fairfield 











fails to make good 
—faiis to satisfy— 
S if you don't find it the 
easiest operating, best 
hatching machine in 
your neighhorhood— 
ship it back—I will 
stand the expense. 
Write for full par- 
ticulars and Free 
Poultry Book. 
SAM THOMP: 














Pres, Nebr. Incubator 
Co., 527 Main St., 
















hich Has Every 
Approved By 


Govern 
U.S.Government Experts 


The U.S. Departmentof Agriculture Bulle- 
tin No. 236is the expert’s report on incubators. 
He reports that tests show an incubator must have cer- 
tain features to do proper work. The Sure Hatch is 
the only incubator on the market having every one 
of these features. 

Insure against disappointment by getting the Sure 
flatch—the incubator that is guaranteed to hatch the 
atest percentage of fertile eggs. Sells for less 

any other dependable incubator because it goes 
d t from the factory to you. - =: : 
We give you 30 DAYS FREE Baas 
TRIAL, a positive GUA R- && % 
ANTEE, and prepay 
freight. “ 

Write today for catalog of Sure 
Hatch Incubators aud Brooders. 
Sure Hatch Incubator Co., 
Box 59 FREMONT, NEB. 































{Will Tell You Hew to Make “a 
Your Hens Lay All Winter 


Get into the 158 to 250 eggs a year ahen § 
—_ Make yur hens winter layers when 


pr re high. You cau doit the Humphrey 
Way. Send for book, ‘‘The Golden Egg’’ 
and Egg-making facts on the Humphrey Bone 
Cutter and other Humphrey Poultry Helps. 














wenn nnn 
EDIGREED Cellie Puppies from trained 
working parents; natural heeiers, with plenty of 
grit. Males #8, females 96. A. Gerot, Riverside, la. 








prre bred Collies, both sexes, have to be sold. 
. if a low price will be any inducement, answer 
this ad at once. Morse Collie Kennels, Vernon Center, Minn. 








ORPINGTONS. 
renner nnn 
F R SALE—Single Comb White Orpington cocker- 

Is, Kellerstrass strain. Price 82 to $5. H. L. 
Davison. Wapello, lowa. 





B FF Orpington cockerels for sale, 1-82.50 each. 























hese are fine birds. Mrs. Chas. Kelley, R. 1, 
Osceola, lowa. 
DUCKS. 
anne aw 
BArearns in Indian Runner and White Pekin 
; fucks. Utility stock, good laying strain. Stahl 
Po y Farm, Kirksville, Mo. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
a 
{)(jMarrea . Rocks forsale. Large boned, 
. nicely marked, sires scoring 90 to 921. 35 
ex large M. B. turkeys. In six showings, includ- 
ing wton 1910. we won 37 firsts. 16 seconds, 4 thirds, 
at ths and 2 fifths. Nothing but first-class stock 
8u d. Prices reasonable. J. W. WaGNrER, Mon- 
rr owa. 





50: ght Brahma ecockerels, 30 by the second prize 
9 Omaha bird. John Goddard, Harlan, la. 














W NTE Holland turkeys, Embden geese and Light 
Wa Bec gg od - ckerels. Mrs. J. L. Goddard, KR. 2, 
ASE Reet = = 
| SALE—Silver Laced Wyandotte cockerels, 32 
7. oe + Write or ’phone. Wynn 





iinatineitninnstninsialestasosesen seein namie 











Wu TE Rock cock scoring 92 to 94, a. 2h. 310 
‘ Cae Egys #2 15,83 30. M. N. Trumbo, Maquo- 
k low: 

EAE —_ 
S LVYER Laced Wyandottes—t tility cockerels. $1.00 

wh. H.C. Raasom, lonia, luwa. 

ow — 
[ ARGE Toulouse geese, Indian Runner ducks and 
“ single Comb Neds for sale. Paul Sels, Pella, la. 
SER alec! Sepa sin re 
Barred P. Rock jocksr's,, boon 
“Gs slovup. Alta Trease, Lynuville, lowa. 





BR FF Plymouth Rocks—Cockerels and pullets 31.00 
each. Otto Koerth, Ionia, lowa. 
inns piace egies 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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THE CEMENT FLOOR IN THE HEN 
HOUSE. 

A poultry breeder wishes to know 
what to do with the concrete floor in 
his hen house. He says the floor is 
too cold for the hens, and that while 
he has tried to make the birds com- 
fortable by putting boards across the 
floor for them to walk on, that he is 
not satisfied with the result, as the 
hens don’t always walk the board, but 
huddle together. He reports that he is 
getting no eggs. ‘ 

f a concrete floor is properly made, 
it will not be damp, and if it is not 
damp it will be a comfortable floor for 
chickens provided it is well covered 
with litter. The hens should not be 
expected to walk in beaten paths (on 
board walks, we should say); they 
want to get busy, to scratch and sing. 
They will not continue scratching un- 
less they receive something for their 
trouble; but if they have light, loose 
litter to scratch in, and enough grain 
in the litter through the day to keep 
them hoping that the next effort will 
produce it, they are entirely comfort- 
able and happy on the concrete floor. 

The agricultural book review depart- 
ment of the Emporia Gazette claims 
that Mr. McClennan devotes a chapter 
of his year book to roasting Senator 
Coburn for advising him to put con- 
crete floors in his hen houses, so the 
rats wouldn’t bother the fowls. 


The Review states: “As the result- 


of standing around on the cold, hard 
floors, the hens all have rheumatism, 
and usually are so hoarse with colds 
that they can’t cackle,,and when: hens 
can’t eackle, they will not lay. Sev- 
eral of his roosters have died of pneu- 
monia, and the survivors are so hoarse 
that when they crow they sound like 
an automobile horn. Mr. Coburn, the 
author says, has advised him to equip 
his hens with rubber boots and put car- 
pets on the floors; but this would take 
all the profits from the egg depart- 
ment.” 

Give a hen nothing to do but to 
“stand around on a cold, hard floor, 
and she doubtless will not lay, but let 
the floor be well covered and the hen 
quickly cackles her delight. 





DETAIL WORK IN THE POULTRY 
YARD. 


The men who are making the most 
money in the poultry business are the 
men who are taking the most pains 
with their chickens. They leave abso- 
lutely nothing to chance. Feeding time 
starts at the same hour each day; feed 
bins are at convenient distance from 
the poultry house, the sexes are kept 
separate until the breeding season; 
culling is done early, and this culling 
is not confined to the culling of the 
males; hens and pullets are culled as 
ruthlessly as are the male birds. The 
spring’s work is done in the fall, and 
each season finds him ahead of his 
work. 

Compare such methods with those 
on some farms, where feeding .time 
for the chickens is after the chores are 
done, often after night, when its only 
advantage is that the birds have an 
early breakfast after their night’s 
fast. Water is poured into a pan half 
filled with ice, and quickly freezes. 
Possibly the only food supply is at the 
barn, a good distance from the chick- 
en house, and so many greedy young 
cockerels are running with the flock 
that the pullets get a bare sustenance 
ration instead of the abundant laying 
ration which will make of them profit- 
able inmates of the poultry yard. 

On some iarms, to kill a pullet is 
unheard of. They should be disposed 
of as quickly as a cockerel if not of 
the quality which would warrant their 
remaining in the flock. 

Up-to-date methods do not neces- 
sarily mean increased cost; their 
adoption may mean only cutting down 
our flocks to a point where we cap 
give them the room and attention that 
their profitableness warrants, 


INFORMATION WANTED. 
A Lucas county, Iowa, correspond- 
ent writes 
would like to ask if any of your 
readers know of anything that will kill 
out an old hedgerow other than grub- 
bing 
Several of our readers have suggest- 
ed in the past cutting off the hedge in 
August, letting the brush lay, and 
burning the following year. 






























































A Gement Barn Will Keep Your 
Cows Warm 


Do not expose your stock to wind and weather by 
housing them in a leaky barn. And a wooden barn is 
bound to get leaky sooner or later, unless you spend 
money on it for yearly repairs. Such upkeep is heavy 
and gets heavier the older the barn. 


Build With Universal Portland Cement 


Its uniform texture and adhesive strength makes everlasting 
concrete. No other Portland cement is like it. None othercon- 
tains the same ingredients. Every sack is tested. 


Complete Detailed Plans FREE 
For: 1—Concrete Walks 2—Troughs 3—Porches and Steps 


If you want instructions how to build concrete floors, foun- 
dations, well curbs, posts, silos, tans, dipping vats, cisterns or 
concrete blocks, or anything else, write us at once, describing 
fully just what you want to build. 


We invite correspondence on any kind of concrete 
work and will write you individually, giving our advice 
and instructions for obtaining the best results. This sere 
vice is free. The only expense to you will be the 
used in writing us. Address the nearest office of 


Company. 


UNIVERSAL "tian COMPANY 


CHICAGO — PITTSBURG 
Northwestern Office: Minneapelle 








| Will Ship You The Best Steel Gate Made 


OnTwoVears’ Trial 


hod 
* That means that my TroJan Inde- 
2 structible Steel Farm Gate must 
give satisfaction. It costs less 
than any other gate. It must 
answer your purpose better 
than any other gate on the 
. market. If it doesn't—if it fails 
in any respect, send it back any time 


"ees 


z, 

= 
Sonera oe (etritiin. 
es " 


good a gate the Tro Jan really is. 


I guarantee every gate. usted 
Guaranteed (iirc. 5 ipinceany Easily Adj 
roken farts, from any cause, for two yeors. boy 

TroJau Steel Farm Gates are the best la the So easy that a small can raise the 
world but cost no more than common gates. | TroJan Gate and adjust it in an instant to 
The frames are made of special rolled high car- | the desired height toswing over deep snow, 
bon ste.! tubing with brazed seams so they can | obstacles of any kind. or set to permit hogs, 
not break, bend or get out of alignment. Horse sheep and chickens to pass under and ex- 
high, hog tight and bull strong. Rigid asa vault lude the | tock Besid * t 

door when locked. The woven wire mesh is clude the larger stock. esides yOu can se 
heavy, well galvanized and tough. Top and | the gate free from the ground and absolute- 
bottom wires on gate are the genuine Gliddeo | ly hog tight, regardless of sagging or heav- 

* barbed wire. Send For Free Literature. | ing posts on either side. 
a: I want to send you full particulars about my gate and 
Write Me Today my low prices. Tell you about my guarantee and 
two years’ trial offer. IT want to prove to you that my gates and my fair and square 
%, Proposition arc ths best ever made. 


W. &. Voorhees, Secretary and General M.: 'e 
Standard Manufacturing Co., 2d St., Cedar Falls,fa. 
es SR 











MEDICATE 
PERCH 


NATIONAL eq DON'T LET YOUR CHICKENS DIE 


Thereis no reason why mites and lice should kill your fowls— 
ruining the profits of your poultry business—when you can have 
Stroug, healthy chickens that will grow to maturity and become 
protit-producers by the use of this National Medicated Perch, 


Ciean, Safe, Sure and Simple 


A small child can operate it. The bars contain Insecticides 
which positively destroys all mites and lice—the pests that kill 
your chickens when ordinary roosts are used. is perch will 
double your poultry business. Write today for complete description 
and prices 


NATIONAL PERCH CO., Inc. 204 Lincoln Ave., HASTINGS, NEBR, 
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The Farmer’s Son’s 
Great Opportunity 


Why wait for the old farm to become your in- 

heritance? Begin now to prepare for 
your future prosperity and inde 
pendence. A_ great opportunity 
awaits you in Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan or Alberta, where you can se- 
bay land 


Now’s the Time 


—not ar from now, when land 
willbe higher. The profits secured 
from the yl} crops of 
When nd Barley, as 
well as cattle raising, pony pana od steady ad- 
vance in price. Government returns show 
that the number of settlers in West- 
nada ay & the U. 5° was 60 
per cent larger in 1910 than the 
previous year. 
Many farmers have paid forthetr 
inne outof the proc sof one crop. 
Pree Homesteadsof 160 acres ene 
pre-emptions of 160 acres at $5 
as , sore LS ae pa climate f. 
——" excellent railway facilities, 
Tow freight rates; wood, water and 
lumber easily obtained. 
For pamphiet ‘Last Best West,"’ particulare 
as t locations and low settlers’ rate, apply to 
Sap't lug. Ottawa, Can, or toCan. Gov. Agt. 


W.V. Bennett, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


L.T. Holme #, 315 Jackson Bt., 
St. Poul, Mina. 
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Some Irrigation 
Bargains 


lam nota real estate dealer. but an lowa farmer 
who came here a number of years ago. I bave 
farmed here long enough to know this country. 
| know that land here can be bought cheaper in 

oportion to tts real value than in tmiost other 
places In the west. I have afew pleces for sale 
at a bargain, 

I tind that I do not need 
neections Where there is no 
want to sell about half my section, The other 
ecees belong toa friend who dues not live here 
id cannot look after them. Come and see me, 
you will be interested in this country. 

We are on the main line of the Union 
4) miles West of Omaha. 


Fremont Watts, North Platte, Neb. 


as much land here as 
irrigation. and I 








Pacific, 











Sub-Irrigated Ranch 


improved, good houses, 
Btock chutes, 


\bout 2.000 ae res, highly 
? mn 45x64 (galv: inized roof), &eales, 
hos houses, corrals, two hog pastures, one 160 acres, 
oue 1) acres, three miles creek atid timber; several 
huadred acres sub-irrigated land, dark loam—the 
‘ sm land of the country. fine for altaifa, corn, oats 


id hay; mile and half meadow on one side of creek, 








ideal ranch, and a visit would convince you it's a 


rgala 


botf mile on other side; eight pastures, including hog 
1 tures and meadows; 160 acres in farn farm and 
Pr .y machinery, good teams Altitude 2.400 feet. fine 
for lung trouble. Splendid bass fishing Outside 
f ices four and five wires. Upland undulating. but 
Loi tiilly. Hogs have no disease, and unequalled for 
eicck fer ding. 15 miles of OKlahboma line. in Wheeler 
‘ ‘xas. Twelve bours run to Oklahoma City 
1 . Price $18.50 per acre complete. Write for 
y.otos of ranch and more detatled description. Terms 
one-third cash, balance long Ume 6% interest. This is 
a 

t 


H. 6. HENDRICKS, Owner, Wheeler, Texas 


Live Stock 
in the 





There is 
money in 
raising live 
Stock and in 
dairying in 


the South- 
east, where 
outheast 


are only $10 
to $40 an 
acre. The 
climate is the best in America. The largest varieties 
of grasses and forage plants give stock raisers ad- 

vantage over other sections, Adalfa yields four to six 
crops a year, Corn yields by good fal mers highest in 
the count Beef and pork are made at 3 to4#centsa 
pound. Da airy products command highest prices. Gov- 
erhinent experts recommend Southeast for horses, 
cattle, sheep and hogs. We will give information 
about best locations, Write for Homeseekers’ Rates, 

M. V. RICHARDS 

Tand and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 

1ug4 Pemneyly a Avenue, Washington, D. C, 

















FOR SALE 


CAMADA RANCH 
The Best Colonizing Tract in Texas 
hi) acres, finest chocolate loam. with clay sub- 

toil. Lies dtreetly on Texas-Mexican Railroad, 5 miles 

front, between Alice and San Diego, 40 miles west of 

«corpus Christl surveyed into tracts of 10 to 160 

Entire 





acres, every one of which faces a roadway 
tract lies grandly, and well watered by shallow wells, 
570 ACRES IN BEE COUNTY. TEXAS 


Finely improved, black sandy loam, clay subsoil, 


no waste land, 6 miles from Ss. A. PR. R.: about one- 
half in cultivation, all fenced: fine 6-room frame 
house, large barn, tenant houses, well, windmill and 


urge cistern. 
Attractive price, easy terms. 
THEODORE PLUMMER. Owner 
540 Moore Bidg.. San Antonio. Texas 


TEXAS LANDS 


The Red River Valley farms of N. FE. Texas are as 
fertile as any land in lowa and yield larger returns, 
in cotton, alfalfa and Bermuda hay crops, than lowa 
corn fields. The mild winters, long pasture seasons 
and forage crops make I{t an ideal stock country. 
Prices of land are one-fourth lowa prices. Sell your 
sigh-priced farms and buy of us 


SOUTHERN REALTY A TRUST CO. 
Otto Greef. Gen. Agt. Pittsburg. Kan. 


You Can’t Fool Farmers 


fn search of good land by trying to sell them farms 
in a country that can’t back up its claims. In CaLt- 
away Country, Mo., we can show blue grass equal 
to old Kentucky, corn elds that compare with I!i!- 
note and Iowa, and wheat ground that yields like 
the Dakotas, to say nothing of raising mules, cattle, 
hogs and sheep. Prices right. Write for catalog. 
W. Kd. Jameson, Box F, Fulton, Mo. 


P35 ACRES, 4 miles of Garnett, Kansas; 125 
=) acres tillable, bal. meadow and pasture; 5. 
room house, barn and other outbuildings. Price $40 
per acre, 

%0 acres, 4 miles Glenloch, Kansas; 55 acres in 
cultivation: 144 story house, barn, etc. Price #4,000. 
SPOMN BROTHERS, Garnett, Kan. 











| 
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DEEP WELLS. 


During the past month reports have 
come to us from many sections of the 
country that farmers are hauling wa- 
ter for stock. Some are engaging well 
borers and putting down deep wells. 
This condition of things was bound to 
come or later. The average 
well on the farm is simply a part of 
the pioneer outfit, and goes along with 
the prairie stable, the dug-out and the 
log house. It was easy to get water 
in the humid section when the country 
was first settled. Many farmers did 
not have to go more than fourteen to 
sixteen feet. Later they found it nec- 
essary to go thirty to forty, and then 
felt that they had a supply of water 


sooner 


for all time. When they happened to 
strike a spring. their expectations 
were fulfilled; but where the water 


they struck was only that which seeps 
in from a vein of water-bearing sand, 
which is, after all, only surface water 
that has gone down as far as it can go, 
they are disappointed and are com- 
pelled to either haul water for their 
stock or else put down a deep well. 

The deep well with pump and gaso- 
line engine or windmill goes with the 
modern house with its furnace heat, 
improved light avd other modern con- 
veniences. It is a permanent improve- 
ment. Some reader may ask: Why 
zo to the expense? Why not put up 
with what was satisfr *tory her. fore? 
The answer is very easy. 

There is no greater necessity o: the 
farm than that of an unfailing supply 
of pure water. When we have a short- 


age of rainfall of from ten to fifteen 
inches, as we have had this year in 
almost the entire section east of the 


Rocky Mountains, a supply can not be 
obtained from any well that is not fed 
by a living stream, or a strata of sand 
so deep that it cannot be affected by 
either an excess or shortage of rainfall 
in any one year. 

If there were a deep well on every 
farm in the corn belt, typhoid fever, 
Which now levies such fearful toll on 
the farm folk, would be wiped out so 
far as the farms are concerned. You 
can never be certain that your shallow 
well is not polluted by the outhouse. 
It may be a hundred feet away from it. 
It may be above it or below it so far 
as the surface of the ground is con- 
cerned; but the bottom of the well will 
always be below it. If the whole sub- 
soil is heavy clay, there is not much 
danger of pollution; but if there is a 
sandy streak anywhere, pollution is 
likely to occur. Therefore, if for no 
other reason, there should be a deep 
well on every farm. 

It would cost some money, 
two or three hundred dollars; 
wells are cheaper than doctor bills. 
Typhoid fever is exceedingly preva- 
lent, so far as we can learn, in most 
of the cities and towns of the corn belt 
where water is taken: from small 
streams. The reason is that the water 
is low, and therefore the per cent of 
pollution proportionately high. Most 
people in the cities, and especially in 
those in which it is epidemic, are 
obliged to boil their drinking water. 
The farmer with the shallow’ well 
would be wise to follow this example. 

The farmer may say: Next year 
may be a wet one, and water will be 


perhaps 
but 


abundant in the wells. It may, and 
again it may not. We do not pretend 
to say what the rainfall will be next 
vear: but it is a well-known fact that 
in all countries and all sections, sea- 


and deficient 
We have re- 


superabundant 
cycles. 


sons of 
raintall come in 


cently read the report of the rainfall 
in Nebraska, covering the last thirty 
years. The first ten years had more 
than normal rainfall, the second ten 
less than normal, and the third ten 
more than normal. This last year is 
in the fourth ten, and it may reason- 


ably be expected that the average for 
the next ten years will be less than 
for the ten preceding. If it is, it will 
simply be following out a recognized 
aw. Therefore, it is net safe to put 
off digging a deep well in the hope that 
next vear the wells will be full. They 
may, and they may not; but it is mor- 
ally certain that some years they will 
be short. 

The benefits will pay big interest on 
the expense. The losses on the growth 
of live stock to which water has to be 
carried for a month would be very big 
interest on the cost of digging a deep 
well. There is no class to whom the 
benefits will be greater than landlords 


Dec. 23, 1979 








Southeastern lowa Farms 
Best Corn Land! Best Hog Country! 


—$$____ 





tiled; 14 
bargain. 


soon. 


half upland; fair 


MORONY & HURLEY, 





Some Specials We Think Cheap— 


195-acre fine corn farm, with fine large improvements; land 
miles Fairfield, Jefferson County, Iowa. 


161- -acre fine level black corn farm, } mile to railroad station: 
all new modern improvements. 


500-acre combination farm; one-half fine bottom land, one- 

buildings; 
change for income or merchandise. 

All sizes of farms for sale or exchange. 


A great 
A great bargain if sold 


station on farm. 
Price $75. 


Will ex- 


Mt. Pleasant, lowa 





























$995 an Acre from P Potatoes 


Early potatoes are one of the best-paying crops raised in Southern Alabama, Western 


Florida, Tennessee and a'ong the Gu! f Coast. 
for same beyond the supply. 


Good prices are always obtainable and demand 
Read what a farmer at Summerdale, Ala., has tosay on this crop: 


“My yield of salable potatoes this year, per acre, was 150 bushels, which sold readily at 61.50 


per bu hel, this being the first crop on the land, 


I followe a this crop with sweet potatoes 


and sweet corn and then pl: anted cow peas. I ruised three crops on the land in one year, all 


of wh.ch brought good priccs. 


Sweet potatoes produce big returns and are usually planted after Irish potatoes have 


been dug. Twotothree hundred bu 


$1.75 per bushel. 


ishels an acre are produced and bring from 50 cents to 
Let me send you our illustrated booklets and learn what can be doneina 


country where fertile land can be purchased cheaply and where there are 312 working days 


a year. 


Low rouné-trip fares ist and 34 Tuesdays each month. 


G. A. PARK, Gen’! Ind. and Imm. Agt., Louisville & Nashville R.R. Room 205 Louisville, Ky. 











Riverview Stock Farm 





lam offering to sell the above named farm. It is the best stock and grain farm in Mercer Co., Missouri 
660 acres, mostly second be ttem black sandy land; crops to show what we can produce, fine fields of 
corn. clover and timothy meadow and blue grass pasture: good 2-story 6-room house. W foot cement cave, 
tr at hou-e. large barn, large cribs, too] house and other buildings. feed lots to accommodate 200 head of 











caitie, wells that cannot be pun ag dry. two windmills. double tanks, 120 acres hog-tight ber 
euttic! ent to supply fuel and pe t F. DD. and telephone: 5 miles from Mercer, Mo.. same from 
Lineville. lowa “Your inspect ion nt aS y Incumbrance $22,000. due in 7 years. with privilege renewal 
for 10 years longer, or the loan cau be paid at any Unie. Price @60 per acre; no trades will be considered, 


Address the owner, 


J. H. SOMERVILLE, 





MERCER, MO. 








who do not live on the farm. We men- 
tion this especially, because this class 
will hesitate about incurring the ex- 
pense of putting down a deep well. 
Any sensible tenant would greatly pre- 
fer living on a farm with a deep well. 
He stands a chance, therefore, of get- 
ting a better tenant to begin with. No 
landlord can afford to have his tenant 
hauling water for the stock if he has 
an interest in it. No landlord can af- 
ford to imperil the health of the ten- 
ant or his family. Finally; when farms 
are worth a hundred dollars an acre 
(this is about the average in Iowa, be- 
low the average in Illinois, and not 
above the average in portions of Kan- 
sas, Missouri and Nebraska), no farm- 
er who has property of this value can 
afford not to have a permanent, un- 
failing supply of pure water. 





RATION FOR SOWS. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I give you herewith the list of feeds 
available, and prices, and would like 
for you to give me a ration for young 


sows to be bred this month. I will 
have to buy all feeds. I want a ration 
that is good and also cheap. This is 
my first experience in raising pigs. 
The sows are gilts, farrowed last 
April. Corn costs 38 cents per bushel, 


Oats 28 cents, bran $1.45 per hur = 
weight, tankage $2.25, shorts $1.55.” 

A ration composed of one-third corn, 
one-third oats and one-third bran, by 
weight, is about as good a ration as 
our correspondent can make from the 
feeds named for brood sows. He 
should feed them enough of it to keep 
them in good, strong condition. If he 
can grind the corn and oats without 
much expense, it will be a good thing 
to do. It will pay to bring young sows 
up to farrowing time in strong flesh, 
and there is not the danger in doing 
this that theer is with old sows. 











ANTED—Renter on shares for 320 acres. all in 

grass; Hancock County, lowa: 20 acres tiled; 

fair improvements. I will stock, furnish regis te red 

Holstein heifers and registered Shropshire sheep, to 
Tight man. G.G. Wuire, ElKader, lowa. 





OWA Land For Sale—160 acres fine lying land, 
all fenced and in cultivation; no buildings; one 
mile from town; located southeast part of Emmet 
county, Iowa. Bargain at #55 per acre. ANNA 
OVERBAUGH Owner, Clarion, lowa. 





WE SELL FINE FARMS 


where the sun shines all winter long— 
in Texas and Okiahoma, 
in Missouri and Arkansas, 
in Loutsiana and Mississippt, 
and in 15 othet states, East and West. 
Send for our free list if you want to buy a farm 
anywhere. No trades, 
Ask MeBurney, Stocking & Co., 277 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Lilinots. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sel! our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, 


BARGAINS IN EASTERN KANSAS 


If you want one of our corn, wheat, alfa)fa, clover 
and timothy farms. or ranches at lowest prices oD 
the best terms, write for list and Kansas map. 
LANE & KENT, Burlington, Kansas 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI LANDS 


If you want to become independent, buy yourself# 
farm in Scott county, Mo., in the rich drained lands 
that raise anything and raise it certain. All we ask 
is a chance to “SHOW YOU.” Prices are very reason 
able. Write me for literature. F. 8. Bice, Oran. Mo 


**S$40 PER ACRE 
is what many @ Murray county, Minnesota, farm eris 
taking from his land this season, notwithstanding the 
drou:h. Come and invest in beautiful Southwest 
Minnesota, in the Corn and Clover country, Obly <4 
miles from the lowaline. Prices right.’ 
BURT I. WELD ° Slayton, Minn. 


IRVING M. GLARK SELLS ILLINOIS FARMS 


I!Iustrated catalogue free. Address Brighton, 
Macoupin County, Illinois. 





Minn. 


























QPLENDID Blue Grass, Corn and Clover 
Farms with fair improvements, #0) mit east 
of Kansas City. Fine water, good schools, cb hes 
and good people. Prices 840 to&s0 peracre. Senator 
list. LONIA LAND CO., lonia, Missouri. 
wae eyo Safety and Profit every year 
rthe man who farms in the Famous Monte 
deo ry “ai strict of S. W. Minnesota. Wriie tor 
free land cireular and price list to E. H. C! DALL 





LAND Co., Montevideo, Minn. 





\ ICHIGAN FARMS-— Al! sizes ane 4" . 
+ easy terms, near good schools, churches cae, 
D., telephone, clay |oam soll; list free. The Evaneé, 


HOLT Co., Fremont, Mich. 





AeA f ACRES Lucas Co., Iowa farm, well imp a 
PAPA ¥ | ed. watered. good location, land lev & my 
terms. Asnap. Price #80 per acre. A. B. Gook! [ 


——, 
e impre ved 
E. Brown 


nd, 


Co.. Chariton, lowa. 





ENED for our list and maps of our fin 
‘ southern Minnesota farm lands. C 
Lind Co. Offices at Madelia, and New Richla 
Minn. 





in Howard 
lowa Lands For Sale 2.207% 
to $90 per acre. Large list on request. Audress 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, 

of farms 


SEND FOR oer ait exchange for 


other property. BOX 81, Independence, low 
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Everything for 
Your Dairy 


Onur 1910 catalog should be in the 
hands of every owner of acow. It is 
filled from cover to cover—contains 

2 valuable information 

t modern dairy apparatus and 
utensils. 
Write for This Free Book 

It will show you the latest models 
in butter churns and workers, milk 
testers and testing supplies, tinware, stable supplies, 
envines, boilers and everything in use on the modern 
dairy farm at the lowest prices. 

Expert Advice Free 

Our Service Department will give you advice and suggestions 
{n regard to dairy methods and equipment. This expert advica 
god our interesting catalog will be sent free for the asking. 

CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO, 
Dept.C159, Kinzie Street (9) Chicago, Mlinots 


wo 29s sp Galloway 


“BATH IN OIL” 
High Grade Separator—Direct 


Save $25 to $50 direct at my factory 
price—treight prepaid. Get the only 
Separator that runs in ‘*Bath of Oil,"’ 
like a $5,000 automobile. This 
alone is worth $50 extra, but 
ee _ nothing extra. 


90 Days’ 
Farm Test—Freight Prepaid 
Why pay $85 to $110 todealers or agents 
who cannot sell you a separator equal 
to the Galloway—closest skimmer— 
easiest run—easiest cleaned--10-yr. 
guarantee. Send for BOOK FREE 
we. GALLOWAY co. 
113 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, Is, 
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Continu- 
ous open door 
front, silo accessible atany 
height. Siiage shoved out, not 
pitched over big doors. Doors 
easily moved. Cannot stick or warp. 
Handies form safe, convenient Iad- 
der in exactly the right place. Hoops 
easily adi usted from ladder account 
| patented lugs found only on the Una- 
dilla. Solidly made throughout, the 

sie money can buy. We Want 
Live Men- retired farmers and others 
























$3,500 a year in a dignified 
calling can get an inter- 














osition. 


Hawkins Mfg. Co.,616 9th St., Des Moines, Ia. 


Silo- Profits Book Free | 


Proves that you lose big roe till you geta 
Lansiny Silo. Read what Experiment Sta- 
tions say. Read aboutsuperior ma- 











terials we use. Then you'll 
know why mostcareful,money- 
making farmers have chosen 


Lansing Silos 
Made of Soft Cork Pine and 7 other good 
woods. Steel Hoops and Draw Li Continu- 
ous Doorway, with Ladder Front. gdm other 
important advantages. Boost your profits. Start 
atonce. Mal! postal now for our book. Address 
Severance Tank & Silo Co., 
Dept. 323 Lansing, Mich. 










Gattle Instrument Case 
“Easy to Use”’—no Veterinary 
rience necessary. Con- 
tains $3.00 Milk Fever Ontfit 
and eight other “Easy to Use” Cat- 
tle Instruments needed by every 
cow owner. Complete in Oak Case $10.00, regular 
value $15.00, sent prepaid with “Easy to Use” direc- 

ions on receipt of $10.00. Send for Free Booklet ‘WF’ 
G. P. PILLING & SON CO., 2282 areh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





















2 GREAT BARGAINS 


20 acres on public road in that wonderfully rich 
etin Stoddard Co. in Southeast Missouri where 
se two crops in the same season, and the second 
ctuall y makes the land richer. Joins Rudolph 
man’s farm, where he raised 500 bus. potatoes 


r acre this year, also joins my fine farm: only $25 
racre., 640 acres insame district, 46 in cultivation; 
wai, Nearly new t-room frame house; in 4 mile gra- 
*d school alance as fine land as lays out of doors; 
ice 825. E ithe of these tracts will make $100 per 


€ inside ‘of five years time. I have a big farm 
e and am feeding hogs and cattle. It’s the great- 
orn, hog and cattle country. Write S. E. Nrew- 
sE, 419 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


BIG BARGAIN 


NEBRASKA FARM 


gz city of Kearney (pop. 9,000), only 18 city 
blocks to DP. O.: walking distance State Normal 
School; the very best of soil tor any kind of crops, 
smooth land; 37 a. alfalfa, 40a. pasture; bal. corn or 


3 


mee wwTAnRoD Heat 









Wheat land in cultivation; good improvements, water 
fystem, and suited to dairy and general farming 
pig money maker. Price #125 per acre 

b.V - SHOLES CO.. Omaha, Neb. 








GR ede OPPORTUNITY 


30 miles from St. Louis, | in St. Charles 


vy acre tine bottom land; owned by a 
has $5.000 against it for 5 years at 5¢ 
@ assumed. #45 per acre will buy this 
1 if sold before Feb. 1, 1911. 8. E. NEw- 


iz 
risco ) Bidg.. § St. Louis, Mo. 








Fer. SAL rE Best improved farm “in North Da- 
ling county seat town. For prices 
and terms write owner, Mark Hunt, 1306 W. 


Lake St. , Minneapotie, Minn. 
Seiniaameamesas 





r: A AND ILLINOIS FARMERS— We 
My ant to tell you about southern Minnesota lands. 
ne 7? and investinents on earth. Write us your 
Wants. uy direct. Save commissions. WILLIS & 
WHITTLESEY, Janesville, Minn. 
Saiticpainiatiarseen 





Please mention this paper when writ!ng. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Dairy. 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered 





RATION FOR A DAIRY COW. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you give me the best ration 
for milch cows? I feed alfalfa hay and 
corn. Is bran better than corn? Corn 
is cheaper; it is 35 cents per bushel, 
and bran is $1.20 per hundredweight.” 

Our correspondent’s question indi- 
cates a lack of knowledge of the fun- 
damental feeding principles. Neither 
corn nor bran is by itself a good grain 
feed for dairy cows. Corn contains too 
much carbohydrates and fat, that is, 
heat and fat forming materials; and 
too little protein, that is, the muscle 
forming material, large amounts of 
which are required in the manufacture 
of milk. Bran is unbalanced in the 
other direction. It contains too little 
carbohydrates and fat and a slight ex- 
cess of protein. The two should be 
mixed in order to obtain the best re- 
sults. 

Since alfalfa hay is a nitrogenous 
roughage, that is, a roughage contain- 
ing considerable protein, not as much 
bran need be used as would otherwise 
be necessary. In fact, alfalfa is so 
high in protein that for feeding any 
class of stock in the corn belt, some 
carbonaceous roughage, such as corn 
stover, oat straw, or sorghum, should 
be fed with it for the sake of economy, 
and to prevent waste of proteil. 
Where alfalfa hay is to be had, we 
would not advise the use of bran at 
all, if it were not for the fact that it 
lends variety to the grain ration and 
has a beneficial effect upon the digest- 
ive system. Under our correspondent’s 
conditions, a good ration for a 1,000- 
pound cow, giving twenty pounds of 
milk daily, would be alfalfa and corn 
stover, oat straw or sorghum fodder, 
all that she will eat, with a grain ra- 
tion of four or five pounds of cornmeal 
with a pound or two of bran. 








A GURLER SILO FOR THE CENTER 
OF A ROUND BARN. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“How much of a success is the Gur- 
ler type of silo where it is under shel- 
ter? Iam planing on building a round 
barn with the silo in the center. Would 
not the Gurler type be the more eco- 
nomical, as it can be built of cheaper 
material and would form a support for 
the roof? What is the best way to con- 
struct it, and what success is the Gur- 
ler type?” 

Our a should send for 
Bulletin No. 142 of the Illinois Experi- 
ment voice ra ibing the construc- 
tion of round barns with silos in the 
center. In the construction of a round 
barn at the Illinois station, a Gurler 
type of silo was used in the center. In 
this way a support was secured for the 
roof, and a cheap, durable silo was, 
erected. The construction of the Gur- 
ler silo is simple. Two by four studs 
are set up one foot apart on centers. 
After these 2x4 studs fiave been set 
up, describing the circumference of 
the silo which is to be, hoops of one- 
half by six inch lumber are nailed hor- 
izontally around the circumferenec, 
every three feet. The hoops are on 
the outside of the 2x4 studs. On the 
inside, lathing is nailed to the stud- 
ding and plastered with cement plas- 
ter, using two parts of sand to one of 
cement. 

The Gurler silo is generally built in- 
side of another building, and has given 
quite universal satisfaction. 





A CHEAP DAIRY RATION. 


An ltowa correspondent writes: 

“Which will be the cheapest and 
best ration for my milch cows this win- 
ter of the following foodstuffs: Corn 
is worth 35 cents a bushel, bran $1.10 
to $1.25 per hundredweight, oats 26 to 
27 cents a bushel, oil meal $2.25 per 
hundredweight. I have plenty of corn 
fodder and cane for roughage. Clover 
hay is very scarce.” 

Of the feeds mentioned, corn fodder 
and sorghum for roughage and corn 
for grain will form the basis of the ra- 
tion as being the cheapest feeds on 
the list; but such a ration contains an 
excess of carbohydrates and is badly 




















inter 


Dairying 
Profitable 


How to make it 





more so 





With winter coming on and butter selling at 30 to 50 
cents per pound, cream becomes a very valuable commodity, 
and it is doubly important that not a drop be wasted or lost. 


. ° a ee 
If vou are still using the 


gravity’’ setting method you 


are losing a pound of butter-fat in the skim-milk for every 


four or. five pounds you get. 


You can save all the cream with a 


DE LAVAL 


Its advantages over 


inferior 


cream separators are 


greatest at the season when milk is often cool and cows are 


old in lactation. 


There is only one cream separator made that will skim 


cool milk clean and that is the DE LAVAL. It makes 


winter dairying more 


profitable. If you 


haven’t a 


DE LAVAL the cream you lose will cost you more than it 
will to purchase this great cream saver. 


Write for 


THE DE LAVAL 


165—167 BROADWAY 
NEW LCORK 


173—177 WILLIAM STREET 
MONTREAL 


42 E. Mapison Sarerr Drumm™ & SACRAMENTO Brs 
y) CAGO 


14&16 Princess STREET 
WINNIPEG 


catalog and ask about our easy payment plan. 


SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1016 WesTern AVENUE 
SKA'ITLE 











One man with a Louden Litter Carrier 
on Louden overhead steel track system cau 

clean the barns in half the time that two men 
would take withont it. Louden econ- 
omy. Onev up-to-date farm—yeur farm 
—the Louden © Carrier and steel track 
system will earn its cost many times a year. 
Track can be bracketed to barn wall—out one door 
—in at other, and in this way no switch is needed. 
Manure loadod direct on wagon or cpreader — its 
full fertilizing value thus saved. 


Louden Litter Carriers 


are made of heavy galvanized etoct~weee for F hag 3 
have improved worm gear—1 pound en 

pounds in box; box stands at ane covanes — raised 
or lowered any distance up to 25 fest; have many 
special advantages not found in other makes, 
Send today for valuable free book on manure uses 
and catalog of hay and litter carriers, sanitary stool 
stalls, cow stanchions, ete., for modera barns. 


Louden | Machinery Co., 


Broadway, ow ene il Iowa 








PROTECT 


YOUR "(m4 


CATTLE 


FROM 


BLACKLEG 


No Bose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. 
No String to Rot. 


Chances. 


lacklegoids 


are Simplest, Safest and Surest 
Preventive. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS, 


PARKE, DAVIS: & COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY}, 


DETROIT, MICH,.U.S.A. 











lacking in protein; so we will add 
bran, oais and oil meal, all of which 
furnish protein fairly cheaply. Bran 
at $1.25 per hundredweight furnishes 
protein at 10 cents per pound. Oats at 
25 cents a bushel furnishes a pound of 
protein at 8.5 cents, and oil meal at 
$2.25 per hundredweight at 7.6 cents 
per pound. If it were merely a mat- 
ter of economy we would buy all our 
protein in oil meal; but as palatabil- 
ity has something to do with the effi- 
ciency of a dairy ration, we would buy 


part in bran. Bran is higher priced in 
comparison with the other feeds than 
its composition warrants; but we 
would use some of it on account of its 
beneficial effect upon the digestive sys- 
tem. A good ration of the feeds men- 
tioned for a cow giving twenty pounds 
of three and one-half per cent milk 
would be all the corn fodder and sor- 
ghum she would eat, four pounds of 
corn meal, two pounds oats, one pound 


| part of it in oi] meal, part in oats and 





bran and two pounds oil meai, 
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Send Us 


Your € a 
ortorse MIGEe 
We Will Tan It 


By our special improved oil tan process, 
Guaranteed to be the beet. We will make 
your hide up intoa fine Fur Coat or Robe and 
guarantee them to give satisfaction. Wind 
and weather proof, Will shed water but the 
hair remains firm. The coats we make out 
of your h des are equal 
toanuy $25 coat you can 
buy. (hur way save« 
vou percent. Send 
for free booklet. W: 
buy raw fursand 
guarantee 
cash re- 
turns at.the 
° top prices 

Write for ves ial price list. 
GLICKMAN, Dept. S 
205 Court Ave., Oes Moines, lowa. 





























OU can have‘ a 
warm, serviceable 
fur coat made 
\from your cow or horse hide 
that will wear you for years. 
Ne tan and make them up 
into soft and pliable coats, 
irobes and rugs, moth and 
waterproof and guarantee the 
work. Write us today for our 
FREE BOOKLET 
B It tells you all about hides, 


Des Moines Tanning Co., 


Dept. © Des Moines, Iowa, 


Ship Your Hides to 


COWNIE 


1 will save you 50¢ on your 
coator robe. Justsend me 
the green horse or cow 

hide. I will tan it and make 
it into a beautiful coat or robe, 
something that will last you a 
life-time. My business is making 


Fur Coats and Robes 


from your own horse and cattle hides. I 
have thousands of satistied customers to 
refer you to and possibly some neighbor of 
yours. Write me today and I'll send you 
my free book, telling you how to ship 
a ~— for doing werk, 
c, Cownle a 


Cownie Tanning 
2 2d St. Des naine Se 























. ILLUSTRATED OUR TRAPPERS 


GUIDE FREE 


WEIL BROS. & CO., Est. ee! Fort Wayne, 24 
Capital $500,000.00 Paid 


BAYER TANNING CO. 


Tanners of cattle and horse hides for 
coats, robes, rugs, harness, lace leather, 
etc. 40 years’ experience; commenced 
tanning buffalo robes in 1872. You'llget 
a square deal with no regrets. Write for 
booklet of information on handiing and 
shipping hides; also price list. Address 


111 S.W. 9th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
































We want to start with your first 
shipment this season, so write for 
our price listnow. Wesatisfy our 
shippers. 


PEMBERS HIDE & FUR HOUSE 


Drawer 41, Onawa, lowa 
HIDES, SKINS 


RAW FURS ino” woot 


FURS ARE HIGH, 

Don't Sell till you get 

our Price List. Hone 

est Grading is our 

. Custom Tanning scientifically 
done. Soft, silky robes, coats, gloves and 
other garments from hides and skins sent us at mode 
erate cost. Highest Bank References. Est. 1891. Write. 


OHSMAN, EFFROH & CO., BOX 739 CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 





























POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED. 





JANTED-— At once a good man for general farm 
work , prefer to hire by the year. State ex- 
rience, age and wages expected. Wanta man that 
a good in feeding cattle and other chores. Will pay 


good wages. Fred McCulloch, Hartwick, lowa. 





OR SALE—A good paying implement and supply 
business in town of ‘5.000, Will take part pay- 
ment in lowa land. Reasons for selling party leav- 
ing state. Address P. O. Box 1063, Cedar Rapids, la. 





ANTED—Position as overseer or foreman on 
farm. Best of references. D. A. Evans, 
Morning Sun, lowa. 


WVAstTEp—A good tenant to buy half interest in 

my hogs, cattle, etc., at my ranch at Marco, 
Btoddard Co., Mo. It is the greatest hog country in 
the wortd. 250 acres now tn cultivation. 8. NEw- 
MOUSE, 419 Frisco Bidg., St. Louls, Ma 





























WALLACES’ FARMER 


WHERE iS THE DRY FARMING 
BELT? 

Wallaces’ Farmer has taught for 
many years that, speaking generally 
and broadly, when we cross the ninety- 
eighth meridian we enter the land of 
deficient rainfall; that is, insufficient 
in average years for the production of 
a full crop. This is not an arbitrary 
line, however. We simply raised an 
interrogation, and said: Look out! 
There are sections beyond this line, 
where, on account of sub-irrigation, 
seepage, or a peculiarly favoraBle con- 


dition of the soil and subsoil, good 
crops can be grown year after year; 


and there are sections east of this line 
where, on account of a gravelly sub- 
soil and thin surface soil, crops will 
suffer for lack o: rainfall in the aver- 
age year. 

This statement of ours has been bit- 
terly resented by many who point to 
magnificent crops grown for many 
years in succession west of this line. 
We are glad to see that the Dry Farm- 
ers’ Association at its recent meeting 
in Seattle has adopted our view of it. 
It has revised its definition of dry 
farming territory. The old view was 
“any region having an annual average 
precipitation above eight and below 
twenty inches, providing no moisture 
is received from seepage or sub-irriga- 
tion.” The board of governors has re- 
cently adopted the following rule with 
regard to products exhibited at the In- 
ternational Dry Farming Exposition: 

“Exhibits will be accepted in the In- 
ternational Dry Farming Exposition 
from that territory in the United 
States including and west of the 98th 
meridian and up to and including the 
121st meridian, and from sections and 
communities outside the limits of the 
United States where the annual pre- 
cipitation averages under twenty inch- 
es, providing such products have not 
been grown upon irrigated, sub-irri- 
gated or seepage land.” 

Our readers may be interested in 
knowing that Wallaces’ Farmer and 
the Dry Farmers’ Association are 
agreed as to what is the dry farming 
section. 

It does not follow from anything we 
have said that men west of the 98th 
meridian, or the 100th, or even west of 
that, can not grow good crops, provid- 
ed they can in any way secure the 
water. Where there is irrigation, and 
an assured water supply, the problem 
is simple. Where there is no irriga- 
tion, sufficient water must be obtained 
in some way to grow profitable crops. 

There is no such thing as dry farm- 
ing in the sense of farming without 
water. Where the supply is not suffi- 
cient, it must be stored. The method 
of storing it is simply by making a 
cistern over the land that it is intend- 
ed to cultivate by very deep plowing, 
and then keeping a lid on it by con- 
tinual harrowing, farming two years 
and growing one crop. In some sec- 
tions one can grow two crops in three 
years. That is all there: is about dry 
farming. 

It follows, however, that the dry 
farmer should have at least half a sec- 
tion of land, or better still a section, 
and still better two sections, keeping 
far the greater portion of it in grass 
and farming a small portion: By fol- 
lowing this method all the naturally 
good land, that is, land with a good 
subsoil and good top soil can be uti- 
lized where there is more than ten 
inches of rainfall. The less the rain- 
fall, the deeper the cistern and the 
more tightly the lid must be kept on. 


DISTANCE APART TO PLANT TIM- 
BER TREES. 


A northern Iowa’ correspondent 
writes: 

“Would you advise the planting of 
hardy catalpa in northern lowa? I! 
have bought 1,500 hardy catalpa, and 
want to plant them next spring; also 
some ash, box-elder and walnut. Would 
you advise putting a row of willows 
around the outside? How far apart 
should these trees be planted?” 

Strains of hardy catalpa, grown from 


northern grown seed, are hardy in 
northern Iowa. Strains grown from 


southern seed are liable to kill back in 
the latitude of northern Iowa. A good 
distance apart to plant catalpa trees 
is 4x8, which means 1,360 trees to the 
acre. Ash should be planted 4x6, or 
6x6; box-elder 4x6, and walnut 6x6 or 
8x8. When walnut is planted 8x8 feet 
apart, it is a good plan, after the trees 
have had a start of two or three year's, 










“REPEATER” 
Smokeless Powder Shells 


These shells cost a little more than black powder loads 
but for bird shooting they are worth many times the difference 
as there is no smoke to hinder the second barrel. They are ; 
by far the best low priced smokeless load on the 
market. When you buy, insist upon having them, 


THE RED W BRAND 





Dec. 23, 1910, 





























il! Gi Sooo 


i "of Cattle and Horse Hides You Send Us 


Make them into coats and robes. 
quality of tanning and use the best quality of Italian 
Hning, closely quitied, in making fur coats. 

Line Robes With A No. I green woo! plush and guaran- 
tee all of our work. 

Write for free catalogue and shipping tags 


GLOBE TANNING AND MFG. COMPANY 
222 Southeast First St. 


We Are Tanners 





We guarantee the high 


t 
est 






alet 


a 


es Moines, lowa 
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; ae <—" before you sell. We charge NO COMMISSION or drayage and pay 210 TO 216 
express charges on shipments. of Furs only. We make a special- |MARKET ST. 
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Yim as low as any Jiouse. TRY A 1-OUNCE CAN of our UNIVERSAL DECOY for fur-bear- MINN 
ae ae ing animals, 25 cts. Write us today. 

















BUY ‘FU 


‘or spot cash. 10 to 
a at home. 





more money A... Raw Fars and Hides to us than 
ice List, zt eso sh 


HUNTERS’ & TRAPPERS GUIDE eee, 


450 paces, leather bound, Best thing on the subject ever written. Illustrating al] Fur Animals. Al 
about Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys, Traps, Game 
cessful trapper. It's a regular Encyclopedia. Price, $2. To our customers, $1.25 —— tanned into 
beautiful Robes. Our Magnetic Bait and Decoy attracts‘animals to traps, $1.00 per bott! Ship your 
Hides and Furs to us and get highest prices. Auderech 


ws. How and where to trap, and to become & suc- 


Bros., Dept. 23 ‘Minneapolis, Minn 











to plant catalpa or some other quick- 
growing trees between the walnuts. 
They will help the walnuts to form a 
shade to keep down grass, and in the 
space of fifteen or twenty years will 
have produced a crop and may then 
be cut down, leaving the walnuts in 
complete possesion of the land. There 
is no necessity for putting a row of 
willows around a wood lot of hardy 
trees, although a row of willows is 
sometimes desirable in protecting less 


hardy trees and in forming a hedge. 
If a row of willows is desired, they 
should be planted only two or three 


feet apart. 





THE BENEFIT OF A LARGE CROP. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have on my desk a crop report on 
1910, issued by a 
Chicago corn firm. This report makes 
the total available corn crop $,215,000,- 
600 bushels, which includes the 115,- 
600,000 bushels of the 1909 crop car- 
ried over. According to these figures 
the tctal available crop for the year 
1910 is 360,000,000 larger than the 
available crop of the year 1909. In 
connection With my farming interests 
I am interested in a small way in buy- 
ing and shipping grain. I am paying 
33 cents to-day for corn. One year ago 
I paid 45 cents. Now figure the enor- 
mous 1910 corn crop at 33 1-3 cents 


corn for the year 


and the 1909 crep at 45 cents—the then 


prevailing price—and we receive $211,- 
£00,000 less for our large crop of 1910 
than we did for the smaller crop of 
i909. What I am trying to figure out 
is, Where does the farmer receive the 
benefit by raising a large crop of corn 
instead of a medium crop, such as we 
raised in 1908 and 1909, when we get 
about $212,000,000 less money for it? 
Live stock has also shrunk in price 
in about the same proportion. 

From the conservation standpoint, 





I figure I cannot afford to sell corn at 
3 1-3 cents a bushel, and that I should 
hold my 1910 corn, which, fortunately, 
is of the very best quality, until the 
price advances materially. 
D. K. UNSICKER. 
Mahaska County, Iowa. 











Do Your Gates Improve 


THE LOOKS OF YOUR PLACE? 
Try a Gade Adjustable Steel Farm Gate. No hollow 
tubing nor woven wire used. Made of solid Lewy 
channels and steel braces. Most durable gate on the 
market. Much wa & the long run than wood. 
Write for prices. C. Le GADE, 25 Main St., 
fowa Falls, bons a. 


13} Centsa Rod] 


Wawa For 18-in, 14 3-4e for 22-in. Hog 
Fence; 15¢ for 26-inch; 18 8-4¢ 2 
for 32-inch; 25¢ for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 48-inch Poultry 
fence 28 1-2¢. Sold on 30 days 

- trial, 80 rod spool Ideal Barb? _ 
at —— eh — Sy Wire $1.55 Catalogue free. “ 


KITSELMAN BROS., 
296 Ee, IND. 


Zr PENCE #2202° 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to} 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Se! at maa 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. ac 
We pay itvotgnt. 37 heights of farm 
nd poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
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Box 32 . 


ROWN FENCE 


Strongest, most durable fence 

made. Heaviest, closest wires. Double 

ele ataaei tulepri eat 
on tight, 14 to 35c per 

The rene & Wire Co., Dept. 72 Clev: 
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one... Blizzard Front 


7 On your buggy will keep 

—— you dry and warm, re- 

Pp aatee| gardiese of snow, rain, 

: fy wind or col. It wilt 

> ; keep out every drop of 

rain, and no matter 
ifitis zero weather, 
the heat of the body 
Will keep the inside 
of the buggy as 
comfortable as 
your home. No foot 
warmers or extra 

robes necessary, 
and you are com- 
fortable. 

Notice the Large Window; it is 12x20 inches, 
made of tough transparent celluloid; the line 
pocket is 14 inches wide and 60 strongly rein- 
forced by light meta) that it cannot tear out or 
sag. This allows you perfect control of the horse 
and you can open the “Biigzard” at either side 
and getin or out with ease, or you can pul! on the 
strap on either side and jerk the front down on 
your lap in one pull; hence, At ta called the 
“Safe Blizzard.” 

It is made of Gordon cloth, which ts a 
double texture cloth, black on one side and tan 
on the other side, and being double texture it is 
ABSOLUTELY WATER and WIND PROOF 
and is the finest cloth that can be used fos 
“Blizzard Fronts.” 

When the “Blizzard” is not in use it can be 
folded up and put under the seat and ie ready at any 
time. Sent by express on réceipt of price, 
85.00; and we send it prepaid and your money 
will be refunded If not exactly as represented. 
Send for one; it’s worth the price for one drive. 

We manufacture BLIZZARD FRONTS, 
HOUDS, APRONS, ROBES, HORSE COVERS, 
STABLE BLANGETS, ETC. 

THE VENICLE APRON & HOOD CO., 
Main Uffce,+ 290 North 4th St., Columbus, Ohid 
Branch, Barclay St., New York, N.Y. 








SAVE BIG MONEY ON 
Quaker Gity 


FEED MILL 


ym pty | 
for our yg oe 

and then buy the 

World's Standard 
Grinder of 41 
success, We se 








you. 
7 ares for 
new improvements, Grinds 
soft, wet or 
shelled corn, all 
rate or mixed. 







aise grinds as wi 
cobs and corn. Shipped alrect to you 


FREIGHT PAID 
No Deposit—Free Trial 


Don'trisk your money on claims. Let us send 
youa Quaker City Mill without caeh or deposit 
inadvance and all freight paid. Then you can 
see that it does best work or you ship it right 
back atourexpense, You don’t take a single risk. 

WRITE TODAY FOR BOOK pee and guar- 
antee. One of our mills will jis meet your needs 
and ‘it your pocketbook. You'll find 


A Style and Price for You 


ih n matter what you need. But whichever Quaker 

i ll you choose, it must satisfy you or you 
ae keep it. Now send a postal and ask for 
ir Teed Mill Catalog. Address 


THE W.G. STRAUB COMPANY 
3735 Filbert Street Philadeirhia, Pa. 


110 The Machinery Warchouse 
McKinley Park Station (Chicago, /ilinols 
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“<yPRICE, SERVICE, 
DURABILITY 


is the claim we make for 


Waterloo Boy 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


The product of many years’ experience, built of the 
oe material that money can buy and in large quan- 
ities, Simple in construction, these engines possess 
more value for the money than any other gasoline 
engines on the market. 
Waterloo Boy Gasoline Engines are Guar- 
anteed engines, ba are guaranteed 
to satisfy any reasonableman. They are 
guaranteed to develop the actual horse 
power as rated. They are guaranteed 
against defective material and workman- 
ship forfive years. 


If you are looking for full value for your 

money, satisfactory service and fair deal- 

ing, write the 

WATERLOO GASOLINE 
ENGINE COMPANY, 

186 W, 3rd Ave., Waterloo, Iowa. 






















,Low-Down Steel Wheel Warne 
fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
general farm work. The reasonis plain. The 
Low-Down wagon makes easier work for the 
man and no harder for the team, One.man 
Cando most of his farm work alone with the 
Ow-Down wagon. Get our free catalogue. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 18. HAVANA, ILL. 

















WALLACES’ FARMER 


“A, Burning Shame”’ 


It is a burning shame that so many women are 
compelled to work from morning till night trying to 
keep the home clean and bright. 


CORN BELT MEAT PRODUCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The seventh annual meeting of the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, 
held in Des Moines last week, was the 
most successful in the history of the 
organization. The sessions Tuesday, 
December 13th, were held jointly with 
the Iowa State Board of Agriculture. 
The session Tuesday morning was 
opened with the annual address by 
President Sykes, of the Corn Belt. 
President Sykes spoke of the success- 
ful outcome of the case which the as- 
sociation had prosecuted the previous 
year before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in which it asked for low- 
er rates on live stock from Iowa points 
to Chicago. The decision of the com- 
mission which was rendered last win- 
ter regrouped the rates on cattle and 
sheep, and made reductions which 
amount to approximately $100,000 an- 
nually—a very substantial saving to 


the farmers and stockmen of the 
state. 
At the last meeting complaints were 


made by various members concerning the 
quality of the water at the Union Stock 
Yards at Chicago. Shortly after the meet- 
ing adjourned a year ago, the Corn Belt 
Association; in connection with the Mil- 
itary Tract Live Stock Shippers’ Associ- 
ation of Illinois, took up this matter, held 
conferences with the stock yards officials 
and other interested parties, and after 
some months of hegotiation the Stock 
Yards Company agreed to abandon the 
use of the sewage water and resume the 
use of the water from the lake. He said 
that this was one of the greatest serv- 
ices the Corn Beit Association had been 
able to render to the stockmen of Iowa, 
as it meant a saving of $15 to $25 a car 
on account of the excessive shrinkage 
when the sewage water was used. 

Last spring or early summer, when 
the railroads filed notice of a general 


advance in rates and an advance in live 
stock rates from Chicago to eastern 
points, the executive committee of the 


necessary that the 
represented, 


association felt it 
stockmen of lowa should be 


They accordingly arranged with Mr. 
Clifford Thorne to act as their attorney 
and appear at the various hearings of 


this matter before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Since early in Au- 
gust Mr. Thorne has given his entire 


having appeared before 
the commission for a period of seven 
weeks, and having put more than one 
hundred days in the preparation and the 


time to this case, 


taking of testimony in the case. The 
last hearing in this case was held in 
Washington in November, and the final 
argument will be made in January. This 


litigation in 
engaged, but 


has been the most costly 
which the association has 
as it is undoubtedly the most important 
case which has ever been brought before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
association felt justified in incurring the 
expense, Had the legislature two years 
ago created the office of Commerce Coun- 
would not have been left to a small 
association to have made this fight for 






sel, it 


the people President Sykes urged that 
the association insist upon the creation 
of a commerce counsel by the incoming 
Iowa legislature. 


Referring to the matter of service, 


President Sykes said that from twenty- 
four to seventy-two hours were required 
to reach Chicago from lowa points, and 


thousands of 
and in he- 
The 


the stockmen are losing 
dollars in the extra shrinkage 
ing delayed in reaching the market 


weather has been unusually e this fall 
and there is no reason for this unusual 
delay The members of the association 
were urged to fill out the shippers report 
and send to the secretary of the associa- 
tion in order that he might accumulate 


legisla- 
commis- 


present to the state 
lowa railroad 


evidence to 
ture and to the 
sion 

He called attention to the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions in the telephone service 
of the state. He also thought there should 
be some effort made to secure federal 
inspection of grains. He opposed ship 
subsidies in any form, believing that the 
demand for ship subsidies arose from the 
packing interests who are now in control 
of the packing houses of the Argentine. 

Referring to the fight which the asso- 
ciation has made to secure fair railroad 
rates, President Sykes said that the as- 
sociation was entirely willing that the 
railroads should receive fair and reason- 
able remuneration for live stock trans- 
portation; but there was no reason why 
the railroads should charge the stockmen 
of Iowa any more than they charged the 
stockmen of other states for similar serv- 
ice He congratulated the association 
on the election of Mr. Clifford Thorne to 
the Iowa railroad commission. 

President Sykes referred to the attack 
which had been made on the association 
by various newspapers of the state, ap- 
parently in the interests of the Iowa 
packers. He said the time was not far 
distant when there should be a clear un- 
derstanding between the stockmen and 
the packers. When the Corn Belt Asso- 
ciation made its first effort to secure bet- 
within the state of 


ter live stock rates 
Iowa, they asked the packers to join 
with them, inasmuch as lower rates 


direct help to the packers. 
however, declined to do any- 
this work. The stock- 


would be a 
The latter, 
thing to help in 


men went ahead and. secured a reduction .-}- 


of about eighteen per cent in the rates 


(31) 1743 


When you burn coal it cannot be helped—soot, 
smoke and dirt are created—poisonous gases pollute 
Why not 


the air. 


BUY MILWAUKEE 


olvay Coke 


“The Fue! without a Fault’? 


It is clean and healthful—cheaper and better than 
hard caal—light in weight —easy to lift and handle. 


Solvay Coke is ideal for cooking or heating — 


thoroughly dependable. 


It can be used in any furnace, range, stove or grate 


suitable for coal. 


It makes no smoke, smudge or noxious gases—no 
clinkers to clog, nor ashes to sift. Thousands of de- 
lighted families now burn Solvay Coke exclusively. 


2,000 dealers in the Northwest sell Milwaukee 


Solva 


Coke —all sizes—ask 


your dealer, and 


write for interesting booklet of coke information to 


PIGKANDS, BROWN & COMPANY 


Colthy-Abbot Building - 





- Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 




















HAVE ICE AND KEEP COOL 


IT oners BUT LITTLE AND IS 
A NECESSITY 
Write for Pamphiet AH, 
**How to Cut Tee” 


HUDSON, N.Y. ARLINGTON, MAS 
123 No. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, iLL. 
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GALVANIZED 


ROOFING 


Corrugated and standing seam, noth- 
ing as good for farm bulldings, will 
last twice as long as shingles. Anyone 
can put it on, We can furnish sheets 

5,6, 7, 8,9, 10 and 12 feet in 'ength. 
We cut hips and gables, with no extra 
charge. We also make barn ventilat- 
ors and water tanks. 

Send for catalog, prices and samples 


WALKER SHEET METAL CO. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, \OWA 








must certainly 
to the packers. 


which 
benefit 


within the state, 
have been of great 


The latter were so unappreciative, how- 
ever, that when the stockmen undertook 
to secure something like fair rates from 
lowa points to Chicago, the packers did 
everything they could to prevent any re- 
duction, and employed attorneys to fight 
it, working with the railroads in every 


way possible. President Sykes wished it 
understood that the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association is not antagonistic to 
the pac king interests in Iowa so long as 
the latter pay fair prices for the stock 
they buy. sut it might as well be under- 
stood that if the lowa packers are not 
willing to pay prices for their stock that 


would justify the stockmen in selling it, 
they must not expect support from the 
Iowa farmer and stockman. President 


had visited farmers in 
surrounding the various 
this state, and made 
careful inquiry of them as to where their 
hogs were shipped, and the invariable 
answer was to Chicago or some other 
outside market, simply because the local 
packers were not willing to pay what 
the hogs were worth. If the lowa packer 
cannot successfully compete in price with 


Sykes said he 
neighborhoods 
packing plants of 


other markets and give the farmer as 
good prices as the farmers in other 
states are given, they hould turn their 


methods of conducting 
There is no partic- 


attention’to their 
their own business 


ular reason why the Iowa farmer and 
stockman should contribute to the sup- 
port of the packer, unless the latter is 
rendering them some service. 


condition of the asso- 
ciation at the present time, President 
Sykes said that the new mrethod of rais- 
ing funds had proved very successful and 
the outlook was very bright. The asso- 
ciation has been able to meet all of its 
bills, the sentiment throughout the state 
was never so good as now, and its future 
growth would only be limited by the abil- 
ity of the organizers to get around to see 
the farmers and stockmen. 

Following the address by President 
Sykes, Mr. J. B. Davidson, professor of 


agricultural engineering at the Iowa 


Referring to the 





Agricultural College, delivered a very 
intéresting talk:on farm buildings. He 


illustrated this with charts. We hope 
to publish this in full in a later issue. 

President H. J. Waters, of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, spoke 
of agricultural conditions in the west. 
He said that the interests of the coun- 
try demanded that the drift from the 
farm to town should be checked. The 
present tendency of the farmer to 
abandon his old home for a new one in 
the city and place his farm in the 
hands of a tenant was resulting in 
poorer farming and lowering the stan- 
dard of the country church and of the 
country school. We must have an in- 
crease in rura’ population; we must 
have better rural schools, thus remov- 
ing in part the desire of the farmer to 
move to town to educate his children, 
and we must have an adjustment of 
business so that the farmer will get a 
fair return for his labor in comparison 
with what other people get. Agricul- 
ture must be taught in the public 
schools of every state. Nine-tenths of 
the boys who live on the farm leave 
school between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen. We must reach these 
boys with instruction in agriculture, 
and it can only be done by improving 
the country schools. 

Professor H. W. Mumford, of the 
University of Illinois, addressed the 
association on the importance of the 
live stock industry. Iowa, he said, 
had always been considered a great 
live stock state, but in recent years 
the high prices of grain had resulted 
in the plowing up of many old pas- 
tures and a decrease in the growing of 
live stock. If Iowa is expected to 
maintain her fertility, she must con- 
tinue to feed her grains to live stock. 
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RESULTS PROVE IT 


The problem of whether to drill or 
broadcast small grains has had its so- 
lution in the results obtained by all 
experimental stations and thousands 
of farmers. These results are convinc- 
ing, because they show a much better 
grade of grain, a saving of seed, an 
increase in yield, a better stand of 
clover, and a saving of time and labor. 
A properly made disk drill will work 
in stalks and trash, and it will run and 
do good seeding wherever a disk har- 
row will work. All grain drills are 
not adapted to driling oats in the stalk 
fields of Hlinois and lowa. The Hoosier 
single disk drill, manufactured by The 
American Seeding-Machine Co., Incor- 
porated, Richmond, Indiana, is emi- 
nently fitted to do this work and do 
it right, because it has the proper 
clearance for stalks and trash, a posi- 
tive force feed for both grain and 
grass seed; it is strong enough to 
stand up under this hard work. When 

e drill has gone across the field, the 
work is finished, and there is nothing 
more to do. The seed is in the 
ground, not on top, and it is properly 
covered at an even depth. The draft 
of the Hoosier disk drill is light, and 
anyone who can drive a team can do 
the work. It will pay the readers to 
send for the Hoosier catalogue. 
Hoosier disk drills can be seen at your 
local implement dealer's, and we sug- 
gest that it would be well to call and 
insist on seeing the Hoosier. The 
Hoosier is sold under a guarantee that 
means much to any purchaser. No 
matter what your seeding conditions 
may be, or in what state you live, 
there is made a Hoosier drill that will 
do your work the way you want it done 
and in the best possible manner. 


THE AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





There is no case so old or 
bad that we wil! not guarantee 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ring-Bone Paste 


to remove the lameness and make the 
horse gosound. Money refunded ifit ever 


Falls, asy to use and one to three 45-minute 
lications cure. Works just as — on 
5 ebone and Bone Spavin. Write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Tt tells you ell you want to know about 
blemishes and their treatment, and we 
would like to have you read it before order- 
ing or buying any kind of a remedy—even 
our own. 192 pages, 69 i) lustrations—a thor- 
ough ve torinary book that costs yeu m 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, (4) 
21) Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill, 


Don’t Have a Blind One 


VISIO" 


An Absolute Cure for 


Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 3 
A trial will convince any horse owner that this 
remedy absolutely cures defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of — the monary has been 


aMicted. No matter how many doct riea 
and faile a * VJSIO.'® Fnae our ‘wel et 
Money refunded if under directions it does not cure. 
2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
W510 Remedy Ass'n, Dept. K,1933 Wabash Av. Chicago, III, 
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LAMENESS from a Bone Spavin, Ring 
Bone, Splint, Curb, Side Bone or simi- 
lar trouble can be stopped with 


ABSORBINE 


Full directions in pamphlet with each 
ay .00 a yo at dealers or delivered. 


AUSOIBINE, JT, for mankind $s. 
ttle, removes Painful Swell! fn- 
farged Glande, Goitre, Wens, Brute 
cose Veins. Varicosities, Old Sores, Alla 


W.F. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mase. 


DEATH.TO HEAVES 
REWTON'S Heave, Cough, Distemper 


The first or second $1 can cures vnc eng = ne third 
is guaranteed to cure or 
‘.* money refunded. $1 percan 
, 2 at dealers, or express pre- 
paid. Send for booklet. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO. 
TOLEDO, OMG. 



















Timothy, Medium Mammoth Alsike 
and White Clovers Wanted 
Send us samples, stating quantity and price. 


CONGER, BALL & CO., Sac City, lowa 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


GRADING SEED IS JUST AS 
IMPORTANT AS T AS GRADING STOCK 


For many years, if not for all time to 
come, he pointed out, live stock farm- 
ing will be extensively followed in the 
Mississippi valley, in order that corn, 
clover hay and straw may be used to 
the best advantage. As long as the 
American people retain their present 
appetite for meat, the raising of live 
stock is bound to be a profitable form 
of agriculture in the corn belt. But 
the greatest value of live stock farm- 
ing is that it conduces, more than any 
other sort of farming, to a higher type 
of farm citizenship. The live stock 
on the farm is what makes the farm 
an interesting place for the boys and 
girls to live. To make live steck farm- 
ing succeed, brains must be put into 
it. Live stock farming furnishes em- 
ployment to the farmer and his family 
all the year around. These and many 
other points in connection with the 
live stock industry Professor Mum- 
ford brought forth. 

Professor R. J. Kinzer, of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, deliv- 
ered a most interesting and valuable 
address on cattle feeding. A report of 
this is reserved for a future issue, 
when more room will be available. 

On Wednesday, Mr. James Down- 
ing, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, told the association of 
an extended trip he had made the past 
summer through South America, his 
remarks being addressed especially to 
the production of live stock in that 
country. Mr. Downing was followed 
by Mr. Clifford Thorne, the attorney 
for the association, who made an ex- 
tended report of his work before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
since August, in fighting the general 
advance in freight rates. Mr. Thorne 
said that not since the Dred-Scott de- 
cision had there been a more impor- 
tant case before the American people, 
and he gave Iowa fair warning that if 
the railroads succeed in their conten- 
tions it will be almost impossible to 
secure any substantial readjustment of 
interstate rates from Iowa for many 
years to come. As to whether the rail- 
roads dre entitled to a reduction, Mr. 
Thorne contended that they were not; 
he said that the credit of the railway 
companies is as good or better than 
that of any other class of public serv- 
ice in the United States; that railway 
securities are more attractive to ac- 
tual investors, and have increased in 
value more rapidly during the past ten 
years than any other class of securities 
on the market at the present time, and 
that the earnings of our railroads, 
above all operating expenses, and 
above all taxes, were greater during 
the last year than at any other time in 
the history of American railroads. He 
spoke feelingly of the support the as- 
sociation and its individual members 
had given him in his candidacy for the 
state board of railroad commissioners, 
and pledged himself to deal fairly with 
all Iowa interests. 

Probably the most enjoyable feature 
of the annual meeting of the Corn Belt 
Association meeting is the banquet, 
which is always held the evening of 
the first day’s session. This year the 
banquet was attended by more than 
one hundred members, and extempo- 
raneous speeches were made by Henry 
Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ Farmer; 
Harvey Ingham, editor of The Regis- 
ter and Leader; Hon. John Cownie, 
Clifford Thorne, Senator F. Larrabee, 
Senator A. L. Ames, R. M. Gunn, 8. M. 
Corrie, D. W. Anglum, J. J. Ryan, and 
others. Probably the oldest member 
of the association, and certainly one 
of the most faithful, is Mr. E. C. Hill, 
of Dawson, Nebraska. Mr. Hill has 
attended every meeting, and was pres- 
ent this year, although now seventy- 
eight years of age. On behalf of the 
members of the association, Mr. H. C. 
Wallace presented him with a hand- 
some gold-headed cane in token of 
their appreciation of his presence. 

The report of the secretary showed 
that while the association had been at 
heavy expense during the past year, 
especially in fighting the advance in 
freight rates, it was in very good finan- 
cial condition. A total of more than 
five thousand dollars had been collect- 
ed, and the balance on hand after all 
bills had been paid amounted to some- 
thing over one hundred dollars. Vari- 
ous members urged the importance of 
pushing the collection of money until 
the association had a substantial sum 
in its treasury, to be used whenever 
occasion demanded for the protection 
of the interests of the Iowa stockman 
and farmer. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, A. Sykes; vice-president, J. 











You would not breed from ungraded 


—so sowing ungrad 


ou can do this best with th 


HAWKEYE GRAIN GRADER AND CLEANER 
because it separates wheat, oats, corn, barley, etc., into two grades—large, plump 
and heavy grains in one grade and medium sized grains in another grade, At the 
same time, it removes al! the small, eo weed, seed and dust. It does 

t separates corn into two grades and 
removes butt and - kernels, cuabiianr planter to drop uniformily. The ee 


the work ofa fanning mill in cleaning seed. 


is —— made of best materials, thoroughly tes 


before shipped. Don't bu 
any seed grader or cleaner till you get our folder of facts and es price, Send 
15 MAYTAG STATION NEWTON, IOWA 


your name on a@ posta! now. 
THE MAYTAG CO. 


Dec. 23, 1910, 





Pir ne Ge meee you continue to sow 
ungraded seed. Aad pee breeding “scrub” stock means lowering your stock profits 

seed means deteriorating crops—decreasing crop profits. Clean 
and grade your seed before you sow or sell it. Improve the quality and quantity of 
—¥ crops. That's the — way to make more money this year and every year. 












$482 





weather drives. 





750 for this CLARK WAGON, CARRIAGE, 
SLEIGH OR AUTOMOBILE HEATER | 


and 1 doz. Gricks of the Famous CLARK “ABC” COAL 


Don't get cold feet; don't shiver and freeze on cold 
Be warm and cozy and happy. This 
12-inch meta )heateris strong and durable. Will not 
bend or break, and gives good, healthy heatforfrom ™ 
12to 16 hours with no attention. Tne dozen bricks of 4 
fuelare enough for allwinter. No flame, smoke or smell—JUST HEAT. 15 
not pertectly satisfied and pleased, money will be retunded. SEND TODAY 
or write for our big, new catalogue. 
THIS OFFER IS $3.00 VALUE FOR ONLY §L50. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 


















139 La Salle Avenue 





CHICAGO 














literature free. 





” 
“KNODIG” PITLESS SCALES 41,LOWES? PRICE 
SAVE $20 TO $40 on this famous high grade scale. Company has (@=s 

changed management and to rapidly sell 100 scales in 30 duys will quote an 
amazingly low price. We will name this price only in direct letter to you. 
Here's the greatest opportunity you ever had to own a 
fully guaranteed high grade scale at actual factory cost. 
The © Knodig”’ is the best known scale in America. 
Used by U. S. Government. Best made, most economi- 
cal and useful. Unlimited guarantee. Write us quick on 
for special 30-day bargain price and full descriptive 

NATIONAL PITLESS SCALE CO., 2009 Wyandotte St., sesenn City, Mo. 




















GOOD PRODUCING 


AGENTS WANTED 


BY THE NORTHWESTERN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


IM IOWA, NEBRASKA, ILLINOIS. MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA. 
INSURES HORSES AND REGISTERED CATTLE AGAINST DEATH FROM ANY CAUSE 


ADDRESS HOME OFFICE, 





DES MOINES, IOWA 








M. Brockway; secretary, H. C. Wal- 
lace; treasurer, Chas. Goodenow. The 
directors are as follows: First dis- 
trict, J. M. Brockway, Letts; second 
district, E. D. Baird, North English; 
third district, D. Muir, Hampton; 
fourth district, Wm. Larrabee, Jr., 
Clermont; fifth district, W. G. Al- 
corn, Vinton; sixth district, Joseph 
Eisele,.Malcom; seventh district, T. A. 
Thornburg, Linden; eighth district, 
Jerome Smith, Corning; ninth district, 
Hamilton Wilcox, Griswold; tenth dis- 
trict, Thos. Meehan, Manning; elev- 
enth district, Wm. Drury, Early. 

Resolutions were adopted -as_ fol- 
lows: 

We wish to congratulate the associa- 
tion on this day of the seventh annual 
meeting, for the work done during the 
brief pe riod of the association's existence. 

Ve also appreciate the services of the 
faithful officers, Mr. Sykes, our presi- 
dent, and Mr. Wallace, the secretary, 
and wish again to express our gratitude 
to pee for their untiring labor. 

‘arly a!l the propositions and reforms 
advocated by this association have be- 
come nationa! problems, and we urge the 
association to continue the good work 

Resolved, That we commend the action 
of our executive committee in employ- 
ing Mr. Clifford Thorne to represent this 
asociation and the people of the state be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the effort to prevent an advance 
im the freight rates on live stock and 
citer commodities. 

Resolved, That the experience of the 
past year has demonstrated most com- 
pletely to every fair-minded citizen the 
necessity of a commerce counsel employed 
by the state to represent its interest in 
transportation matters. We urge upon 
the incoming legislature the necessity of 
enacting a law which will create such an 
officer, and the appropriation of sufficient 
filnds to enable him to properly discharge 
the duties of the office. 

Resolved, That the spread-of agricul- 
tural knowledge is needed by this state 
more than any other one thing. We com- 
mend the work done by the Extension 
Department of the Iowa State Agricul- 
tural College in holding short courses at 
the college and in various parts of the 
state. We believe the state has received 
greater material benefit from the mony 
spent for the Extension Department than 
from any other like sum ever spent in 
any like way. We urge upon the incom- 
ing legislature the necessity of increasing 
the amount of money available for the 
Extension Department, thus making it 
possible for it to increase the number of 
short courses held in the various coun- 
ties of the state. The legislature should 
also provide for a short course to be held 
at the Agricultural College during the 
summer vacation, for the special benefit 
of the teachers of the rural schools of the 
state, with a view of giving them infor- 
mation which will enable them to teach 
the principles of agriculture to their pu- 
pils. We also favor the enactment of a 
law by the incoming legislature looking 
toward the establishment of secondary 
schools of agriculture in the various dis- 
tricts of the state, with the ultimate pur- 


pose in view of establishing an agricul- 
tural high school within driving distance 
of every farm. 

Resolved, That the state of Iowa and 
the nation at large owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the senators from iowa for their 
heroic work in connection with the 
amendments to the interstate commerce 
law enacted by congress last winter. 
That portion of the law which authorizes 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
suspend an advance in rates unti! the 
reasonableness of the advance shal! be 
proved, and placing the burden of proof 
on the railroads, was drawn by an Iowa 
senator and forced to a successful vote 
by both of them; but for their patriotism 
and ability in this matter, the railroads 
would now be able to advance rates 


whenever they desired, and without jus- 
tifying themselves to anybody. | 
Resolved, That the death of Senator 


Doliver was a calamity to the state and 
nation. He had become one of the most 
powerful figures in the national senate, 
and his voice was always raised for the 
common people. We extend to his family 
the sympathies of the association. We 
urge upon the legislature and the 
of the state the necessity of ele 
his chair a senator who will st: 
the things that he stood for and fight for 
ethe things that he fought for. ; 
Resolved, That we believe that there 
should be mor ‘e stringent la ws passed by 
congress relating to federal inspection of 
grains, along the line advocated by the 











Co-operative Grain Dealers’ associations 
Nesolved, That we are opposed to ship 

subsidies in any form at this time. 
Resolved, That we ask that our tegis- 

lature, as well as our people of ] wa, £0 


forward with the movement for bett 

wagon roads in Iowa. : 
tesolved, That the service of the ral 

reads in ae stock to mar 

often extreme unsatisfactory, 








great financial ‘eas to shippers, and we 
demand that the railroads, as common 
carriers, be obliged to furnish tae eres 
to get stock to market on good sche dule 
time and in good condition. , 

Resolved, That we are glad to have ha¢ 


the help of the Iowa railroad commission 
during the recent rate hearing, in su pps 
ing a stenographer for Mr. Thorne = 
purchasing the transcript of the proceee= 
ings. nae 
Resolved, That we wish to express = 
appreciation to the Co-operative brewed 
Dealers’ Association for their gon 
and _ influence in the recent rate _" 
hearings: also for their co-operation od 
advancing the interests of the farm an 
veople of Iow 

endl °r hat we observe the de mand 
of the manufacturing districts for the ane 
mission of agricultural products into For 
United States free from tariff oa. bod 
nearly fifty years we, as consume! a Oe 
paid excessive prices for manuta a 
products, hoping to build up @ home likely 
ket. Now that the home market is me a 
to become a reality, we insist that ©" 
long as our nation is committed to a Pr" 
tective tariff policy, the produc ts of a8 
culture should eg the 
of protection as do the » 
tnotory. The grain and the ment Lot 
duced on the farm are the finished Fesult 
ucts of the farmer. They are park and 
of a combination of skill, Capita ne 
javor, and as such entitled to the Me, 
fits of a protective tariff as ne oF 

of the factories of New Englan 


same me -asure 


produc ts of the 
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Dec. 23, 1910. 
OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 


Chicago, December 19, 1910.—The usual 
winter complaints regarding bad railway 
service in moving live stock to market are 
being registered, and most of the time 
the roads have been unable to offer big 
snowstorms as excuses, for serious de- 
jays have taken place when the weather 
was perfect, with moderate temperatures. 
For several weeks the service rendered 
on most of the railway lines entering 
Chicago has been scarceiy any better 

an in the coldest days of winter, when 
speed is checked by storms, as well as 
by w temperature. Stockmen are prac- 
tics. ¥ 





unanimous in claiming that the 
roads are giving the preference to dead 
and that consignments of live 
stock are frequently sidetracked for 
hours. Shippers allege that one of the 
causes of poor service is the poor coal 
use by the railroads, but a more fre- 
quent reason seems to be attempts of 
the roads to do more business than they 
can attend to properly. The railroads 
have too many trains to move, and the 
engines can not pull them on anywhere 
nea schedule time. An exception is 
made in favor of the Santa Fe raiiroad 
by Missouri stock shippers. On other 
lmes the roads pick up merchandise and 
give it the preference over heavy loads. 
Besides, the crews are overworked, and 
the engines provided are not powerful 
ugh to pull the loads in a great many 
ances, Stock trains have reached 
jicago as much as nine hours behind 
», getting in too late for the day’s 
et 







e greatly increased stocks of cold 
rage butter and eggs in this country 
have served to bring about some sharp 
preaks in prices of late, and the frequent 
ebiection on the part of buyers to storage 
eggs has been a decidedly weakening fac- 
9 Stocks of cold storage eggs as re- 
rted by thirty-two houses affiliated 
th Associated Cold Storage Warehouses 
the United States on the first of the 
h were 1,163,000 cases, compared 
1,118,000 cases a year ago. The 
<s of butter in the same houses De- 
mber lst aggregated 55,711,000 pounds, 
npared with 38,347,000 pounds a year 
' Butter has been selling about 20 
ent lower than a year ago. 
‘attle are still in large supply in vari- 
feeding districts tributary to Chi- 
and other western markets, and it 
an extremely difficult matter to per- 
e their owners to market them con- 
servatively, so as to prevent frequent 
siumps in prices. It is lamentable that 
so many farmers have heid on to their 
long-fed cattie until they have to be svld 
at sses instead of profits, many cattle 











having sold much lower than they would 
have sold Weeks and months ago, while 
I is lots have actually suid be ow 
the rst cost as feeders late last spring. 
At nission firm at the stock yards re- 
cel sold a consignment of 1,286-pound 
Ca that had been fed sixty days at 
$3.75 per 160 pounds, while good, heavy 
steers that had been fed from six to ten 
n s sold net much higher than short- 
fe t Not long ago steers that were 
1 it as feeders last May at $6.25 were 
! ed as finished beeves and sold for 
9) in ¢ esson for stockmen who 


-rogress- 


i€ 
pa; ancy prices for feeders. 
i and stockmen are beginning 











to breed their own stock, with the end in 
vie f p icing high-grade yearlings 
f rit narleting, yeariing steers and 
he s having been the money-getters 
i ong period They are making note 
oi e fact that cattle that have had 
cor r about a month are bringing 
wi n ) cents per 100 pounds of cattle 
fe r foi months, and showing good 

r ng quality. Minnesota and Wis- 

y 1 have been marketing large num- 

€ f inferior cows, and many cheap 


1ave been sent in by Iowa farmers, 
< a siump in prices. Plain beef 
ave been put in the cutter class, 
cows heretofore classed as cutters 
been placed in the canner Class. 
cows LV had a ft 


fair sale at $30 
each, and a fancy Ilolstein brought 
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Feedin ifers have sold at $3.60 

1.50 per 100 pounds Cattle prices 
sharp reductions early last week, 

g later under smaller receipts and 

€ buying. with prime year g0- 

















ng gher than a week eariier. <A 

s) of the steers went between $ 

$F wit the heaper grade of 

s ringir $4.35 to $5 and the choicer 
lot ’ to 7.50, Most of the saies 
a! 3.80 consisted of yearlings, these 
Ce fancing at times when others 
we ¢ hanged or lower. Heavy 
Si sold at $5.50 and upward, and there 
We me exp buying of fat 1,250 to 
1 ound eers at $5.60 to $6.10. 
B ? t fair outlet, cows 
ar si fe to $6.50, while 
cc 2 to $2.70 and cutters 
at to I Bulis were in fair de- 
i at $3 to 35, while calves brought 
$2 120, strength and activity being 
c d to chvice light-weight vealers. 
S 3 8 feeders were traded in 
] there being a large country de- 
I 25 to $4.85 for stockers and 
$ $5.50 for feeders. 

} have marketed more care- 
fu ver since the recent boom in prices 
Sti ‘d, and the average weight of the 
ro receipts has risen from 225 to 232 
P ing 16 pounds heavier than the 
ave ight of the receipts a year 
420. ¢ bs. heavier than three years 
ag Farmers who are so fortunate as 
to have growing hogs in their possession 
are in most cases disposed to hold them 
for complete maturity, as corn is plenti- 
ful and low in price, while hogs promise 
to sell high « zh to render the feeding 
Proposition a highly profitable one. Word 
co from Iowa that most of the old 
hog tre out of the way, while it will be 
about a month before the new crop of 
hog vi be marketed to any great ex- 


said that the Iowa crop 
, of is smaller than had been 
sed. There are some eight hundred 
if houses in this country, and a 

inany of them operated sparingly 
ur "S$ the fall. They are now buying 
rather more freely, and some of them, 
besides buying hogs, are obliged to pur- 
chase special cuts, such as hams, to 
Supply their trade. This enormous buy- 
ing power must have a powerful influ- 
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ence on both hogs and provisions when 
it gets in active working order. The 
spread in hog prices is much narrower 
than it was several weeks ago, with both 
butcher and light weights selling at the 
highest figures. Provisions have ad- 
vanced with hogs, although selling at 
wholesale much lower than a year ago, 
but retail prices fail to go off, and this 
greatiy lessens consumption everywhere. 
Leading western markets held aggregate 
stocks of 95,098,000 pounds of provisions 
December list, as compared with 90,171,- 
000 pounds a month earlier and 92,848,000 
pounds a year ago. When last week 
opened, prime hogs sold at $8.10, the 
highest figure touched since the boom 
was started a few weeks ago, but sharp 
declines followed later in the week. Hogs 
sold at $7.40 to $7.80, stags going at $7.50 
to $8.25, subject to 80 pounds dockage 
per head. 

Horses sold extremely well last week 
so far as prime extra heavy drafters 
were concerned, but otherwise there was 
an extremely bad market, with too large 
offerings, and bids were made as much 
as $15 to $25 per head below country cost, 
resulting in horses. being withdrawn. 
Drafters were salable at $170 to $300, 
with a good showing of sales at $240 to 
$265 early in the week. Wagon horses 
sold for $140 to $200, and drivers were 
slow at $150 to $300. There is a good de- 
mand for high-class breeders on_ the 
draft order. Ww. 











THE ecetiagtn SHORT-HORN 


The joint sale of Short-horns held by 
Messrs. W. S. Bell, of Allison, lowa, 
Floyd Gillett and C. C. Shafer, of Hamp- 
ton, lowa, at Hampton, December 15th, 
resulted in the very satisfactory average 
of $73.58. These gentiemen offered a very 
practical lot of cattle in just moderate 
flesh. A number were of Bates breeding, 
and among them were several showing 
noticeable milking qualities, as did also 
some of the other tribes; and for these 
an additional amount was bid. The same 
might be said for the bull calves, which 
were pulled off these milking cows and 
sold separately. F. Scantlebury, of Hamp- 
ton, was a strong factor in support of 
the sale, and was the purchaser of sev- 
eral head. John Roskamp, of Kanawha, 
Iowa, took four females, among them 
being the Scotch cow, Lavender Oak 24d. 
The good Scotch cow Miss Ramsden of 
Oakland, with a cow calf, went at the 
bargain price of $94, the buyers being 
Lewis Bros., of Marshalltown, lowa. The 
sale was well patronized and at the prices 
the cattle sold for the results to the pur- 
chasers can scarcely be other than good. 
The fairest treatment was accorded to 
a Colonel *’. Mason conducted the 
selling in a manner deserving approval, 
and was assisted in the ring by F. P. 
Menzie and others. The list follows: 

FEMALES. 
Waterloo Wild Eyes 5th, Apr., ’04; 

F. Scantlebury, Hampton, lowa....$100 
Princess 2d, Gct ‘07 (and ec calf); 

F; POMBO OUE na iid 650 d00006a0as 
Lady Viscount, Nov., ’08 (and b. calf); 

ht. T. Garrison, Geneva, lowa...... 100 
Hampton Beli, May, '06 (and c. calf); 

Ve'is Mott, Ilampton, lowa....... 
Fairview Maid, Sep., ’07 (and c. calf); 

I BCRRCIGRUEY | viv. ccccdccsouc stcmebus 


BULLS. 


tamsden Monarch, Mar., °09; L. E. 
Shorter, Shell Rock, lowa..........$100 
Auguston, May, °’09; C. M. Crouse, 
OMG: BORE. si.b5c0cn0deniaades ooo wee 
Prince, July, °09; F. P. Men- 
MPtoh, HOWE ssdevsecnecasse 50 
\rcher, Nov., ’07; W. H. Eno, 
Gy SORE cciudacasdannes aeunds 65 






13 females sold ; aver., $ 68.36 


> bulls sold for § average, 109.41 
49 head sold fox 96; average, 73.38 


0. O. SMITH SHORT-HORN SALE, 
DECEMBER 15TH. 


The public sale of Short-horns by O. O. 
Smith, at his farm near Des Moines, 
lowa, on December 15th, was pretty near 
a bargain opportunity, as, while a large 
crowd was present, they failed to fully 
appreciate the offering for the occasion. 
Th highest price of the sale was $2585, 
paid by F. A. Schafer, of Raleigh,: lowa, 
for the exceptionally good bull, Perfec- 
tion Marshall Few as good bulls have 
been or will be solid this season than this 
splendid youngster, and Mr. Schafer can 
count that he secured him -at just about 
cent less than his real value. Such 
good young bulls are entirely too scarce, 


50 per 


and it unfortunate for Mr. Smith that 
there were not several bidders on the 
as he would undoubtedly have 


-1 the $590 mark if there had been 
her contending bidder. The second 





price of the sale was $150, for 
the good young cow, Archer's Jewell, 
paid by Dews Bros., of Roiand, Iowa, 
M bidders at the sale. An- 


good bargain was se- 
cured by Cc. S tsradshaw, of Des Moines, 
in Choice Goods Golden Wreath, a grand- 
daughter of. Choice Goods, out of an im- 
ported dam, at $110. This cow’s calf sold 
in the sale at $100. P. S. Kell, of Des 
Moines, also secured extra value in the 
Scotch cow, Beauty's Pride 17th, with 
bull calf at foot, at $105. He and Mr. 
Bradshaw were the most liberal local 
bidders. The sale all the way through 
would have justified better prices. The 
average on the thirty-four head was a 
little over $67. Outside of a few head, 
the cattle were in very ordinary condi- 
tion, and were really not in shape to 
bring their full value. Colonel Igo cried 
the sale and worked hard for its success. 
Auctioneers Milne and Howe assisted in 
the ring. 
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the Market Affords 


Any or all of these booklets sent FREE 
Please ask for the books by number 


“MORE AND BETTER CORN,” is a 40-page booklet, 
is practical. 


are interested in improved methods of corn growing. 
Every vital thing about corn and corn planting 
in this book, 


line of corn-planting machinery, all of the high- 
est quality, 


Tell us your requirements and we will furnish 
full and complete information. 


ALFALFA 


Its Seeding. Culture and Curing, by one of the high- 
est authoritics in Kansas, the greatest Alfalfa State, 
is full ef practical information about this new and 
masraas crop. Get posted on this interesting 
subjec 


DISC HARROWS 


farm today, The advantages of 
are just beginning to be understood. 
The DEERB MODLCL B. Disc Harrows control the 
gangs and force them into the groens by a spring 
pressure, thereby securing the most even and 
thorough penetration and cultivation, 
Whether you buy a disc harrow or not this 
year, it will pay you to read up all thenew 
features of the DEERE line of rows and 
the MODEL B. in particular. 
REMEMBER, it is the only spring-pres- 
sure harrow made and _ spring-pressure 
control insures more'perfect work. 


BETTER HAY 


If you have ten or more acres of oe 
will be interested in the New Deere Hay 
er. 


The Loader that lasts a lifetime: that has absolutely 

the lightest draft of its width: that delivers the hay at 
the highest point; rakes absolutely clean without gather- 
ing trash: will handle the hay in swaths, windrows of any 
size or bunches, 


\\ The New Deere couples automatically and_unhitches 
from the joad and has many other exclusive ard 
valuable features. ALL IN THE BOOK. 5 


_ SURFACE CULTIVATION 

_? Surface cultivation with our new light-weight Disc 
Cultivator equipped wiih spring-pressure knife 
, levelers, forms a perfect dust mulch without the 
*\ soil packing. 


Our disc cultivators cut up and kill running vines, 
quack grass, Johnson gross, ete. Do not drag 
and spread them over the field, 


Special altachments for all sections of the 
country aud all kinds of crops, 


FARMERS’ POCKET LEDGER 


The Farmers’ Pocket Ledger is a new, dur- 
able aud handsome memorandum book 


We which contains lots of practical information and 
- has plenty of room for recording important. trans- 
actious. The most popular little book of its kind, 
Please ask for books by number, 
Address 
DEERE & MANSUR CO. 


Motine, Winois 





When in the Market, See What 


full of profit-bringing information. Every paragraph 


We publish this book and send it FREE because we 


We manufacture the largest and most complete 


The Disc Harrow is the most necessary tool on the 
thorough discing 














Woodworth Treads 


for 1911 
Better Than Ever 


} The 1910 Woodworth Treads were good. They were un- 
doubtedly the best autorifobilé tire Protectors ae 
The 19!! Woodworth Treads are even better. The treat- 
ment of the leather used in 1910 entirely prevented rotting 
cansed by dirt and moisture, which takes place with plain 
chrome leather. For 1911 this treatment has been improved 
by adding a new element which prevents the leather from 
s under pressure, so that it not only does not rot, but it retains its 
so that it does not stretch, and gives longer wear. 

The spring adjustment has been improved, making it possible to adjust the 
tension of the springs so that they can be made right for the different makes 
of tires, which vary considerably in size. The springs are also protected so 
that the ruts or rocks cannot catch them. 

Over 25, lin 19!0and we could not supply the demand. For 1911 we shall have a 
capacity of over 500 treads per day. 

Woodworth Treads, when placed over good tires, will insure you against punctures and 
skidding and make your tires last from 10,000 to 20,000 miles, reducing your tire expense at 
least 50 per Celt. 

They fit all makes of tires. 

Atiyone can easily put them on, without taking the tires off the wheels. 

Cost only about half as much as tires. 

Send for full information and the free booklet, “The Preservation of Auto Tires.” 


LEATHER TIRE GOODS COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 








original thickness, 





00 so! 
































Ow! Brand Cotton Seed Meal 


41.437, Protein Guaranteed 
Standard for35 years. Corncan’t replace cottonseed 


meal. Animals need Protein. Feed a balanced ra- 
tion. Write for our booklet, ‘Science of Feeding.” 


F, W. BRODE & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


Established 1975 





Grand Champion Steers at Chicago Show 


The Angus yearlings (car load lots) exhibited and fed by K. T. Hall, of Mechanicsburg, Hl. 
the champion Short-lorn car load lot exhibited and fed by J. D. Waters, of 


3 also 
Dawson, in., 


were consigned to and sold by us at the International. Those who feed good cattle know we can get thein 
the highest price obtatnabie on the Chicago market. We make our shippers’ {interests our interests. If you 
have good cattle, hogs or sheep in the feed yard, write us; we want your business; we believe we can make 
it profitable to you to do business with us. We Know we can get you the best price obtainable for your live 


stock, We'll gladly keep you posted on the marketif you wish. Write us. 


SHINN, FRY & CO., .tosmt*tns2t.e Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO 


Live Stock Commissi erchant 
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IOWA cone GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MEETING ENDS, 

December 15th saw the close of the 
great Iowa corn and small grain show, 
and the meeting of the lowa Corn Grow- 
ers’ Association. In last week's issue of 
the Farmer we gave the principal awards 
but said little abuut the many inspiration- 
al addresses which were given. 

Professor Bowman dealt with the im- 
provement of the cat crop, laying special 
emphasis on grading the seed and pre- 


par.ng the seed bed Actual experiments 
prove, he said, that so doing would very 
nearly double our present profits on the 
oat crop If Iowa would only quit the 
practice of sowing her oats just as they 
come from the bin, pin oats and all, on 
stalk ground, and instead would fan them, 
treat them with for ‘in for smut, and 
sow them on disked and harrowed ground, 
es eerly in the spring as the ground can 
be worked, great wealth would be added 
to the state 

Mir: J. Cc. F. Merrill, vice-president of 


of Trade, a val- 





t'e “hicago Board Rave 
rab’e aithough somewhat technical talk 
on the commercial distribution of grains. 
e asserted that it was absolute'y neces- 
v. in erder that we may hande cur 
poeain crop with convenience, to have a 
prain exchange similar to that at Chi- 
" lie said that the principles of 


bsiness honesty observed by the Chicago 
f 





‘ hange are of the very highest. ©O 
course there necessarily is a considerahe 
fF nount of speculation in connection with 
e bosiness, Downright speculaticn he 
hd net attempt to excuse, but he did de- 
id the dealing in futures en the grain 

t The “neb’ of Mr. Merrill's talk 
yas that the Chicago Board of Trade hss 
” ton which it is filling with the 
nimum amount ef abuses. An inter- 
: part «f his aldress was the trac- 
‘f the histery ef the Chicago Board 
Peace from a small beginning in the 

* to its prevent immense size. 

l'rofessor O. Hi. Benson, the county 
svperinicncent of schools in Wright 
nty, Iowa, dealt in a most entertain- 
ing manner with the subject of teaching 
agriculture in the public schools, “Leave 
evt cube root and compound inter- 
ect in our rural schools,” he said, “and 
correlate the schoo! st’ dies with the hfe 
which the pupils are living at heme. In- 
ject the farm and he: ne |. e into the arith- 

ce, the gecereaphy, the language v ork 

hee Rensen td a story of cre of 
he boys in the Wereght county schools 
vy ho caused his teacher no end of treuble. 
3 Mr. Densen k7e that this boy's 


{ ‘her was a great stock breeder and that 
te boy was very mech interested in stock 
\ hen at home. On the playgrounds he 
was a leader, always “up and ceming.” 
Great possibilities were in the bry, but 
evident!y they were wrongly directed; 
the school wasn’t furnishing the out'et 
fcr his capabilities. Mr. Bensin didn't 
ttack this prob’'e™m directly, but mere'y 
gave an illustrated talk to this particular 
school on the various breeds of dairy 
« ithe. Ap parent y he not aiming it 
at all at this bey, but noticed out of 
toe corner ef his eye that this boy was 
al attention Later Mr. Benson asked 
h'm if he wou'dn't like to himself pre- 
; a little bock'et on the breeds « 

iry cattle. The bey hesitated and final- 
aivond with some sh w of enthusiasm. 
Renson then he'd up to the audience 
a ‘ittle illustrated beck’ et which this boy 
nad made on the breeds of dairy cattle 
A quite well-drawn cow was on the frent 
puge Written in ink inside was the de- 
scriptive matter. This little story gives 
in idea of the + ey in whieh Mr. Benson 


was 


he 






hes approached the rural school problem 
in Wright county. When he first went 
there, in 19 7, he took a sort of a school 
censts and found that out of the 173 boys 
n the ccunty, 164 were intending to do 
# mething ese than farming, and eut of 
the 134 girls in the county, 123 had made 
ip their mines that they did not care for 
tne farmer's life. But in 1910 he took an- 
ether and = similar census, and then 
t und matters entirely reversed. Now all 


ut e'even boys and seventeen gir!s have 
‘ iced that the farmer's life is the life 
t7rthem. Mr. Pensen concluded by say- 
“lowa doesn’t understand the neces- 






tv of giving attention .to her rural 

eos. She is far behind the southern 

s+ tes: she’s dead; she doesn’t under- 
met.”” 

essor EF. L. Stewart gave a lecture 

ey ois, pointing out the great evils of 


with no clover grow- 
menure to the soil. 
skimmed the cream 
the soil fertility, and the problem now 
before the medern farmer of real 
rerment, «ff retatior of clover grow- 
ing, and of the return of the manure to 
e sell ithout waste 
Professor RR. K. Bliss lectured on hogs, 


ntinuous cropping 
er returning «tf 
e ploneer farmer 


«© eling on the present great profit which 
the hog is returning to the Iowa farmer, 
soot on the very much greater protit that 

ould be possib'e for it to return if 
} er attention ere given to breeding, 


brood sow, and the feeding 


ring for the 





‘ ierage creps to young and growing 
} present prices of corn there is 
an Jute necessity, in order to secure 
toe greatest profit, to balance it with 
* me protein concentrate, such as tank- 
ice or of} meal, even for fattening hogs. 
Professor jilolden's lecture on his pet 
bby, cern, was followed with consider- 
ate interest. Everyone likes to hear 
ofessor lie'den talk on this subject, for 
Jus eve then lights tp and his voice be- 
somes filled insipiration of it. 


with the 
® necessity of s 

caring tor the 
ferminating 





lection the proper 
seed corn, of seeing that its 
all right, of 
j eparing the bed ef care in work- 
ing the corn |Wwanter. and, in short, the 
roeat imprevement: hich ‘may be made 
' 


properties are 


seed 


in the future in the lewa corn crop, was 
be burden of his ta’k. 

Professor G. R. Bliss talked upor horti- 
ilture. At the present this is a much- 
neglected ubject in lowa., The typical 
farmer's is uncultivated, un- 
pruned, unspr To really make the 
land « hich is devoted io horticulture pay, 
the lowa farmer murt at least give it the 
«ere Which he gives the rest of his tarm, 
and it really. reyu..es considerably more. 




















WALLACES’ FARMER 


If Iowa orchards were pruned, cultivated 
and sprayed properiy, and if the produce 
were carefully graded and packed, they 
would be formidabie competitors for the 
western orchards, 

Professor ht. K. Bliss talked of the val- 
uabie work which the dairy test associa- 
tions, in connection with the extension 
department, are doing in four communi- 
ties of northern Iowa-—Benson, Waterloo, 
Janesville and Manchester. The object 
of the test asseciations is by testing and 
by improved feeding and care to increase 
the butter-fat output of the cows, At 
present over 1,400 cows are being tested 
monthly. In this way it will be possible 
for the members of the association to 
know just what each cow is doing, and 
thus to note the improvement which they 
are working in their herd from month to 
month, by feeding, care and weeding out 
the poor animais. The cost of joining the 
association is mere.y neininal. 

One of the most interesting addresses 
of all those given befure the association 
was that of Professor Holden on the 
Grange. Professor Hoiden is the leader 
of the college grange at Ames. He taiked 
of the purpose of the grange and of the 
good which it works in a community, fes- 
tering a spirit of good-will, fellowship 
and co-operation. He read a consider- 
number cf hard facts from manuscript 
concerning the grange, and then talked 
extemporaneousiy Upen the subject, giv- 
ing examples from his own boyhcod of 
the good which it would be possible to 
work in a neighborhood by the organiza- 
tion of a grange or farmers’ club. Pro- 
fessor Holden is sometimes called “Corn” 
lioiden, but he said: “Corn is not the 
object of lowa tarming; the object of 
lowa tarming is to put out a better crop 
of boys and girs; that’s what we are af- 
ter, and that is why I would like to see 
a more goneral organization of §ranges 
or farmers’ clubs ever the 

At the f the show ‘the prize 
corn was scld, bringing in a totai of some 
$1,200 to the management. The prices 
for the grand champion and sweepstakes 
samples were net nearly so high as the 

E 


chose cf 





record-breakers of last year. Mr. 4 ‘ 
Meredith bought Eeggert’s grand cham- 
pion single ear at $100 The grand cham- 








pion ten ears also went at $100. Mar. C. 
kt. Bishop, the grower, was determined 
to get them back again, and continuaily 
raised his bid until he had attained his 
purpose. Mr. DBishep also bid in the 
grand champion bushel grown by himself, 
being forced to a bid of $82. Other note- 
worthy sales were as follows: Grand 
champion thirty ears, grown by Krizer, 
seld to Kriser, $'1; second prize thirty 
ears, Reid's Yelluw Dent, grown by L. E. 


Proudfit, $50; 
ten ears, 





Proudtit, s«id te 3 kK. 
sweepstakes of southern section, 


grown by W. E. Krizer, seid to G. ©. 
Dagey, $20 sweepstakes of north cen- 
tral section, ten ears, grown by H. E. 
Brown, solid to H. E. Brown, $22; second 
prize bushe!, gre ~ n by |. E. Proudfit, sold 
to Fo BK. Preudti #52: grand champion 
bushel of wheat, rene. by Ludwig Beng- 
ston, sold to Geo, Larson, $32; grand 
champion bushel of oats, grown by Fred 
McCulloch, sold to Fred McCulloch, $10. 
The bulk of the corn, especially that 
grown in the northern district, sold at 
moderate prices, oftentimes below its 
real value as pure-bred seed corn. The 
real value of high-bred seed corn is 
shown by the fact that the growers so 


often bid in their own corn, even at very 


high prices. 

fhe judging contest fer boys under 
eighteen years of age went to Eltis Ran- 
dolph, of Ankeny. By winning this he 
secured a. bicycle. In the team work 


corn judging contest the Evergreen Corn 


Club judging team, from Wright county, 
lowa, won out, under the leadership of 
Miller Nelsen. The awards in the silage 


contest were: First to W. E. Davis, sec- 
end, Fred McCulloch; third, J. E. Con- 
well. 


The following officers were elected by 


the association for the ensuing year: 
l'resident, A. L. Plummer, of Altoona; 
vice-president, Fred Klopping, of Neola; 
treasurer, Fred MeCuilloch, of Hartwick; 
secretary, M. L. Bowman. Vice-presi- 
dents from the various districts of the 
state were elécted as follows: First dis- 


second district, 
third district, 
fourth district, 
district, Miller 
district, H. A. 
district, 
dis- 


Harker, Milford; 
Mawdsiey Burt; 
Adams, Decorah; 
Brown, Salix; fifth 
Goldfie'd: sixth 

Janesville:; seventh 
F. Trullinger, Coon Rapids: eighth 
trict, Roy F. Bennett, Ames: ninth dis- 
trict. Fred W. Hinkhouse, West Liberty; 
tenth district, B. W. Crossley, Council 
Eiuffs: eleventh district, J. A. Mason, 
Carlisle; twelfth district, U. S. Chacey, 
Nugent. 


trict—E. 
Ee. R. 

Walter 
Bi. ES. 
Ss. Ne! 
McCafferty, 


son, 


THE STATE BOARD OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


session of the State Board of 
Agriculture was held in connection with 
the Corn Meat Producers’ Associa- 
tion. On Wednesday the business meet- 
ing of the was heid. Secretary 
Simpson made annual report, in the 
course of which he dealt with a number 
oft matters of great interest to the farm- 
ers of the state Speaking of the ques- 
tion of good roads, he insisted that lowa 
could never have good roads unti! she 
adopted a systematic plan, and was ready 


The first 
seit 


beard 


his 


to spend some meorey to get them. He 
favored placing the read work under 
competent state and county engineers; 
he said the road drag was the best im- 
peement yet devised for maintaining dirt 
reads, but permanent roads could never 
be built with the drag Secretary Simp- 
son urged the establishment of a state 
publicity bureau which would acyuaint 
the people of the country with the re- 
sources and opportunities of Iowa. He 


in lowa apple orchards 
net profits of $500 to 


said that we have 
which returned 


$1,200 per acre: that we can raise toma- 
toes at a profit of $1,500 to $2,500 per 
acre; onions that will return $600 to 
$1,200 per acre That men are raising 


potatoes at a profit of $100 per acre. All 
these things sheu'd be made known to 
the home-seeker: Iowa has been hiding 
her light tn-er a bushel. The state 
should.remedy ‘his curdition by estab- 











- the establishment and 


lishing a publicity bureau which will ad- 
vertise the resources of the state. 
Professor C. F. Curtiss read a paper on 
education in which he criticized the pres- 
ent rural schovu! system, taking: the posi- 
tion that many of the smaller schools 
should be closed and consolidated schools 
estabiished. We have reached the period 
when we must put agriculture in the 
better rural schools as well as in the 
city high schools. He said that the main 
resscn ter lowa’s decrease in rural popu- 
lation is the inefficient school system and 
the »« cr secial conditions on the farm. 
A resolution was adopted recommend- 
ing that provision be made fur agricul- 
tural instruction in the rura! schools, and 
favoring the consolidati.n of these 
schools so far as practicable. Aliso that 
state aid should be granted for a limited 
number of county agricultural — high 
schoois. Another resolution urged the 
legislature to make suitable provision for 
maintenance of a 
properly present the 


publicity bureau, to 
opportunities 


agricultural and industrial 
and resources of the state. 

Because of the election of W. P. Brown 
and Charles Escher, Jr., to the legisla- 
ture, it became necessary for them to 
resign as directors of the State Board of 
Agriculture. - John Summers, of Mills 
county, and S. FE. Sheldon, of Ringgold 
county, were elected directors to fill these 
vacancies. John Ledgerwood was elected 
vice-president. Secretary John C. Simp- 
son was re-elected. 





IOWA STATE HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY MEETS. 

The Iowa State Horticultural Society 
held its forty-fifth annual convention in 
the horticu:tural room of the capitol, at 
Des Meines, December 13th, 1ith and 15th. 
Thirty-five to fifty enthusiastic hoertucul- 


turists were in constant attendance and 
enjoyed the must excelient program. One 


of the must valuabie subjects discussed, 
because new to many lowa orchardists, 
was the use of orchard heating in the 
spring to prevent frost injury to the blos- 
soms. Joint meetings were he'd Wedne 
day with the Park and Forestry Associa- 
tion and with the Society of lowa Flor- 
ists, and Thursday with the Plant Breed- 
ers’ Association. In the meeting with 
the florists it was urged that the legisia- 
ture pass a law making it possible for 
merchants in Iowa to sel insecticides and 
fungicides. A number of very interest- 
ing talks were given on the selection of 
varieties of fruits and the cultivation and 





marketing of them. The sweciety urged 
the appointment of a state publicity com- 
mittee which would have as one of its 


duties the advertising of lowa’s possibili- 
ties, and thus increase the population. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Wm. Langham, Cedar Rap- 
ids: vice-president, M. J. Graham, Adel; 
secretary, Wesley Greene, Davenport; 
treasurer, F. ©. Harrington, Williams- 
burg. 

An excellent fruit display was held in 
connection with the meeting of the horti- 
cultural society. The awards follow: 

Northern district—C. H. True, sixteen 
plates, forey-eight varieties, $16; Ear! Fer- 
ris, twenty-seven plates, thirty-nine va- 
rieties, $21. J. W. Murphy. judge. 

Central district—F. ©. Harrington, 
twelve plates, twelve varieties, $9; B. 
Stuart, fifteen plates, thirty varieties, 
$11.25: Charles ©. Garrett, sixty-five 
plates, sixty-five varieties, $18.75; Dr. A. 
B. Dennis, fifteen plates, $15 Villiam 
Langham, on grapes, $2.50: Chas. O. 
ret, sweepstakes and $12. 
Little, judge. 

Seuthern district—F. P 
plate, one variety, 60 cents; 
ene plate, «ne variety, SO cents; C. 
Mincer, thirty-two plates, thirty-two va- 
rieties, $16.89; J. M. Bechtel, twenty-one 
pilates, 148 varieties, $12; William R. 
Gay. seven plates, fourteen varieties, $4; 
Cc. E. Mincer, on boxes and sweepstakes, 
$5 é€ach. F. O. Harrington, judge. 


boxes, 


Spencer, one 
Minnie Avery 
7 





ANNUAL MEETING OF IOWA 
GRANG 


meeting of the 


The forty-first annual 
n and 


Towa Grange was held December 14t 


15th at the Savery Hotel, in Des Meines. 
About fifty grangers were in attendance, 
representing the forty or fills subordinate 
tranges estabiished over the state. Dis- 
cussions of public questions affecting the 
farmer occupied most of the time, and 


the grange came out definitely as opposed 


to the reduction of tariff on farm prod- 
ucts, to congressional ¢ ed distribution, 
and higher passenrer fares or freight 
rates; and in favor «f a staie publicity 
bureau, agriculture in rural schools, a 
state home for crippled children, the im- 
provement of our roads, and a more per- 
fect protection of our game birds, 
means for securing the more per- 
fect co-operation of the farmers and of 
bringing the farm and factory closer to- 
gether and leaving out the middleman, 


were discussed. 

This winter the grange intends to at 
least double its membership in this state. 
We hope that it will succeed. Grand- 
master Judson appointed the following 
committees: 

Good of the Order— 
Collins, N. M. Chambers, 
son, Mrs. TP. G. Holden, 

Co-operation—. R. McLean, 


Charles Law. Miles 
Mrs. Richard- 


oe 


seymour 


Barr, A. Ef. Mead, Mrs. lola Greaves, Mrs. 
Ivy Wild. 

Public Highways—I. N. Taylor, S. N. 
Weaver, P. Hatfield, Mrs. Maggie Biain, 
Mrs. lola Johnson. 

Taxation—A. FE. Mead, M. H. Brockett, 


P. G. Holden, John Flanagan. 


Resolutions—S. N. Weaver, M. EF. Blain, 
J. R. Greaves, Mrs. J. G. Flanagan, Mrs. 
1. D. Jackson. 

Constitution and By-laws—A. B. Ewer, 


Fritz Birwick, Otto Schroeder and L. L. 
Richardson. 
Education—P. G. Holden, E. E. Albee, 
F. Carroll, Mrs. Susie Mead, Mrs. M. 
Finance—J. R. Greaves, E. E. Albee, A. 
Arp. 
Tay'or, J. W. Wild, Mrs. P. Hatfield, Mrs. 
P. G. Holden. 


M. Chambers. 
Transportation — P. F. Carroll, I. N. 





























Dec. 23, 1919. 
THE KANSAS STATE BOA 
AGRICULTURE. > °F 


Secretary Coburn has recently ), 


ub- 


lished the yearly report of the Kans 


State Board of Agriculture. This gives 


the total area seeded to wheat in the 
fall of 1909 as 6,686,000 acres. Two mj) 
lion acres of this failed from winte: kill- 
ing. The remainder yielded 606 282.000 
bushels, to which must be added about 
735,000 bushels of spring wheat. The av. 
erage yield per acre was practically the 
same as last year. The farmers market. 
ed their wheat freely in the ear part 
of the season, but are now holding on 
There was a substantial increase in the 
area sown to winter wheat this fa but 
in the south central and western « n- 


ties much of the seed has not germinated 
on account of lack of moisture. Thy 


eral average condition is put at 75.6 per 
cent. If a line were drawn from the 
northwest corner county to the southeast 


corner county, the higher average ce: nj- 
tion will be nearly all north of that tine. 

Kansas grew this year 152,810,884 bus) 
els of corn, about six million more than 
last year, but worth less money because 
of a decline in price of about 61 


cents 


per bushel. The better yields were in the 
northeastern corner of the state, Mar- 
shall, Nemaha, Washington, Jewell, Re- 


public, Brown and Smith counties having 
the highest yie'ds. 

Kansas grew this year nearly 54,000,000 
bushels of vats, the largest crop but on¢ 
in the history cf the state. The acreage 
was larger than usual, because part of 
the !and first sown to winter wheat was 
later sown to oats. 


The potato crop was about 5,: 00 
bushels, less by over 2,000,000 than last 
year’s crop. Broom corn has doubled in 
acreage and 151 per cent in tonnage 


There are more horses, mules and shee; 
but fewer caitie and hogs than last vear. 
Secretary Coburn reports in round : 
bers 967,000 horses, 190,000 mules, ¢ 00 
milch cows, 1,878,600 other cattle, 
sheep, 1,754,090 swine, with a total! va 
of about $ ,090,000, and a grand total 
for crops and live stock of about 
$540,000, 000, 





SIGN YOUR NAME. 

Several letters and cards have rece 
been received by Wallace Farmer 
no signature in some cases, and no 
office address in others. Some of 
letters contain remittances and others 
ask questions or for information, which 
we can net answer because the address 
is not complete. All we can do is to it 
ti'l these readers write again. Please be 
very careful to sign with complete 
dress ail orders and letters of ever) nd 
If your communication is net attende! to 
in due time, drop us a card so we can look 


up the trouble. 
a 
while 





t 


these 














*-Do the two jobs in one—at half the 
ime and secure a better seed bed. 
Harrowing while you plow saves all the 
moisture for the plant. 

Thousands of progressive farmers use 
the Kramcr and are delighted with its work. 
First on the market—the only genuine and 
the only Plow Attachment endorsed by the 
leading State and U.S. Departments of 
~ Won Gold Medaland Diploma 

. Y. P. Exposition, at Seattle, and 
iaaaded Diploma by International Dry 
Farming Congress. 

Don't buy a worthless imitation just because 
the price is low—"The sweetness of low price 
mever pays for the bitterness of poor quality. 

Bend at once for interesting free catalog No.2 
Four 2c stamps bring our beautiful watch fob. 


THE _— co. 













Bull mor "Feed Grinder 


10 DAYS’ FREE 


You can grind 6000 ba, of cob and corn to 
tabie mea! with one set of Rollers and Cone 





caves. Damp grain can’t clog it—na! is 
ree *t break it. Has only 2 inc h king 
@ leverage which acc r light ronning 
’ Get our FREE Cat alogue and £a=ples, 





CROWN PCINT MFG. CC. 
208 E. Read. Crown Poi, tnd 


CLOVER 





Now IS THE 
TIME TO BUY 
GRASS Ss) KD. 











Prices bound p 

hig her Buy 

efore adval and 

save money. Write today for special low price and 


free samples of our Pure towa Gr own New 
Crop Recieaned Tested Clover «© a Timo- 
thy Seed, It is two your interest to geto ces 
and samples at once. if you have seed to ofe! 


A. A. BERRY SEZD CO., Box 104, Ciarinda, lowa lowa 


New ow Crop” 
lowa Grown 
Recleaned 

TESTED 


and inspected Red Clover. Also Mammoth, 4) sike 
and Alfalfa Clover, mothy, Biue Grass om. 
Ask for samples and prices. We are also b uye ro 
Clover, Timothy. Millet, Flax and other farm sceee 
If you have anv to offer {t will pay you to write . 

lowa Seed Co., Dept. D2, Des Moines, fa. 


Nf Medium Red Clover Seed, fresh from 
the huller. free from buck horn or o)} sigan 
weed seed. Also Alsike and Mammoth Clover seed. 
Send for samples and delivered prices. %- 
Richards, Ferris, Ill. 

corn 


MPROVED VELLOW DENT seed Oper 
for sale. Tore ears, early maturing. "6" 
bu., tested. L. L. beYoune, Sheldon, low4- 


write 





“3 














Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Dec. 93, 1910. 


DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Jan. 24—Harrington & Daniels and W. R. 
Hakes, Williamsburg, lowa. 
Fel. 23—F. H. Ehlers, Tama, Towa, 
Mar. 17—Geo. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Mar. 7—John H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 
Mar‘ h 8.—Breeders’ sale, Wall Lake, la.; 
M. A. Martin, manager. 
March 9.—Isenbarger Bros., Battle Creek, 
i 








11 and June 1—Chas. Escher & Son, 
Botna, lowa. 
HEREFORDS. 





Beggs Bros., Lawton, Iowa (dis- 





ule). 

, ann & Mayne, Harlan, Iowa. 

SHORT-HORNS, HEREFORDS AND 
ANGUS. 





Mar 16—-Sidney B. Smith, manager 
ot nation sale, Springfield, Lil., at 
So naha, Neb. 

PERCHERONS. 
Jan. 5—J. A. Stransky, Pukwana, South 


Pakota. Dispersion sate. 
Jan. i7—S. Nobie King, Bloomington, III. 
Jan. 19—H. S. Hoyman & Son, Stanwood, 


Jan 19—H. S. Hoyman & Son, Stanwood, 


PERCHERONS, SHIRES AND OTHER 
DRAFT BREEDS. 

Jan. 10, 11, 12, 13.—Breeders’ Sales Com- 
pany, at Bloomington, Ilinois; C. . 
Hurt, Manager. 

Feb. 28 and March 1, 2, 3.—Breeders’ Sales 
Company, at Bloomington, Illinois; C. 
W. Hurt, Manager. 

JACKS AND JENNETS. 

Mar. 7—G. C. Roan, La Plata, Mo. 

POLAND-CHINAS. 

Jan. 19.—James G. Long, Harlan, Iowa. 

Feb. 2.—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, lowa. 

Feb. 7.—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, lowa. 

‘el ¥ Paul, Marshalltown, lowa. 

*.. W. Akers, Laurel, lowa. 
19—Cox & Hollinrake, Keithsburg, 












hows. 

10 Gritters, Hull, Iowa. 

1¢— Molloy, Aibion, Iowa; sale 

at Marshalltown, lowa. 

Fe 11.—Peter Ellerbrock, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Feb. 1¢ Theo. Martin, Bellevue, Ia. 
Feb. 16—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Fel —Fioyd Gillett, Hampton, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—O. C. Nicholson, Lohrville, Iowa. 
Fel). 25—Geo. M. Vader, Churdan, lowa. 
M 1—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 


2—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
3—cC. L. Thuirer, Fostoria, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 








Jar P. Alsin, Boone, Iowa. 
Jai Freed, Ames, lowa. 
Jar Veenker, George, Iowa. 


Jan ‘aul & Moen, Inwood, Iowa. 








Jan Handley Carroll, lowa. 

Jan Bros., Rockford, Towa. 

Jar i nan & Cahill, Dougherty, Ia. 

Feb. 1—A. L. Mossman, Mason City, la. 

Fel. 2—Balmat & Son, Mason City, lowa. 

Feb. S—F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, 
Jowa. 

Feb. 1u—F. H. Dickey, Emmettsburg, Ia. 

Feb. 15.—Lewis Prestin, Kiron, lowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS AND POLAND 

CHINAS. 

Fe! RR. A. Jeffries & Sons, Rock Rap- 

ids, lowa 


CHESTER WHITES. 
Fel. 7—C. W. Maynard, Inwood, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—G. H. Tutt, Marathon, Iowa. 
eb. 17—J. H. Stewart, Dickens, lowa. 
HAMPSHIRE HOGS. 
Jan. 17—A. L. Goodenough, Morrison, Il. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
Rotice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
fssuein order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin togo to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
canbe made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
Ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as ‘ute as Monday morning of the week of Issue. 


PERCHERON DISPERSION SALE. 

Mr. J. <A. Stransky, of Pukwana, S. 
Dak., will disperse’ his entire siud of 
Percherons, at his farm, near town, on 








January 5th. The number to be sold con- 
Sists of fifty-one lots, twelve stallions 
and thirty nine mares and fillies, with 
four foals selling by side of dams. Three 
years ago Mr. Stransky founded his stud 
by a é importation from France, 


of sixteen mares and a stal- 
this sale he is offering the orig- 
hase, together with .their in- 
which makes up the fifty-one 
lead. We are advised that none of the 
Sixteen imported mares weigh less than 
1,700 pounds each, and that the imported 
Stallion weighs 2,200 pounds. Some of 
the mares will weigh a ton. Thirteen of 

> i ion mares are five-year-olds, 
remaining are six years old, 

udes the herd horse, Imp. 
lares of sufficient ages are all 
1 almost withovt exception are 
showing in foal. They are all 
5 iarness; in fact, the 400 acres 
in crop this year on the Stransky farm 
Was attended to with these imported 
After carefully inspecting the 
\Vallaces’ Farmer representa- 
es to say that a_ thoroughly 
lot of Percherons will be of- 
the public on this occasion. Their 
shows marked discrimination in 











ection. They possess the big, 
cheron frames, such as many 
have sought for and failed to find. Their 


Clean, flat and heavy bone, set on big, 

formed feet, adds greatly to their 
attractiveness from the standpoint of the 
real drafty Percheron. Truly, they were 
Selected with a high ideal in mind in 
founding this stud. It is to be regretted 
that it becomes necessary for Mr. Stran- 
Sky to discontinue a work. that from its 
Start up to the present moment holds 
Such assuring possibilities of benefitting 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


the breed. The opportunity of procuring 
such breeding stock as will here be of- 
fered behooves those most interested in 
improving the breed to attend the sale. 
Mr. Stransky has made arrangements 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee and St 
Paul railroad people to run a _ special 
train from Mitchell, S. Dak., to Puk- 
wana and return day of sale, and the 
train will stop right at the farm. Write 
Mr. Stransky at once for a catalogue, and 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. Colonels 
Woods and Jones will cry the sale. 


YEARGAIN OFFERS SHORT-HORN 
HEIFERS AND BULLS, 


Mr. J. C. Yeargain, of Fowler, Iil., de- 
sires to reduce his herd of Short-horn 
cattle, and offers twenty head of choice 
heifers,gfrom one to three years old, sired 
by his valuable Scotch bull, White Hail 
Chief, a good son of White Hall Sultan. 
These heifers are mostly Scotch, reds 
and roans in color, and good individuals. 
A few have calves at foot; balance sell 
safe in calf to the Scotch bull Glenannan, 
a Canadian bred Scotch bull of the Wed- 
ding Gift tribe. Mr. Yeargain aiso offers 
his herd bull, White Hall Chief, a Village 
Maid that has proven a sire of great 
value for Mr. Yeargain, and is only offered 
because he has so many of his get in the 
herd. His five young bulls are the smooth 
quality kind, of good lines and form and 
well qualified to head good herds. Par- 
ties wanting a good herd bull or Scotch 
heifers should write him at once. His 
prices are reasonable. See advertisement 
elsewhere in this issue, and mention Wal- 
lacs’ Farmer when writing. 


PORTER’S POLAND CHINAS. 


Cc. H. Porter, of Eagle Grove, Iowa, is 
now offering a very choice lot of bred 
gilts. From the viewpoint of the large 
Poland China, Mr. Porter’s herd is a 
most desirable one. The giits being of- 
fered are especially attractive in point 
of symmetry and size. They represent the 
large strains of breeding that have 
wrought such a change in the popularity 
of the Poland China in recent years. Mr. 
Porter is especially fortunate in possess- 
ing so valuable a young herd boar as 
Hadley Expansion, which he is mating 
with the major portion of the gilts. Had- 
ley Expansion is simply a wonder among 
his kind. He is a son of Dorr’s Expan- 
sion, and his dam's sire was a son of Big 
Hadley. He also carries a Crow’s Modeli- 
Dorr’s Tecumseh cross, blood that is 
noted for both finish and size. If you 
will drop Mr. Porter a line, he will be 
glad to give you any particulars you may 
wish to know. Note his card elsewhere 
in this issue, and when writing Mr. 
Porter, be sure “to mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

JUSTICE IMPORTS PERCHERONS 

AND BELGIANS. 


Parties in the market for good Perch- 
eron or 3elgian stallions and mares 
should visit the barns of J. R. Justice, 
Galesburg, Ul. He has the big, rugged 
kind in both breeds that cannot fail to 
please. The writer visited his barns re- 
cently and noted in Belgians a black ton 
stallion with style, quality and finish that 
qualifies him for the show. He is an at- 
tractive horse in any company, and one 
that will satisfy discriminating buyers. 
Among other good Belgian stallions we 
noted a very¥thick, heavy bay that in ac- 
tion moves with the ease of a coacher. 
In fact, the entire lot show that they 
were selected by a very competent judge 
who understood the needs of the Amer- 
ican farmer. His Percherons were select- 
ed with the same good judgment, and 
buyers will find some choice mares and 
fillies, blacks and grays in color, that will 
please those who are looking for good 
brood mares of this breed. The Percher- 
on stallions are the big-boned, rugged 
kind, that may be expected to produce 
high-priced draft horses. He has them 
in blacks and grays from two to five 
years, in good condition for immediate 
service. Mr. Justice has had years of ex- 
perienec in the horse business, and few 
better judges are found who have a wider 
knowledge of heavy draft or light har- 
ness horses. By buying of him, our read- 
ers will have the advantage of his ex- 


perience He desires to sell his horses 
at the barns, and will quote very reason- | 
able prices to quick buyers. He invites 


all of our readers to write or visit him, 
and assures them a fair deal and honest 
treatment. When writing, kindly men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 

GORMAN & CAHILL’S DUROCS. 

If any of our readers are in need of a 
boar, just write or phone to Gorman & 
Cahill, of Dougherty, Iowa. They have 
a number of right good boars yet on 
hand, and they are of the large, growthy 
kind Another point we wish to menticn 
is that the prices asked are on the con- 
servative order fetter get in touch with 
these people at once if in need of a bear. 


AUSTIN’S POLAND CHINAS, 

Mr. W. S. Austin, of Dumont, Towa, 
still has some very desirable Poland China 
boars to offer \Wallaces’ Farmer readers, 
including the yearling herd boar, Long 
Jumbo, a Fox-bred son of Chief Jumbo, 
Mr. <Austin is particulariy anxious t» 


close them out soon, and to do so is 
quoting prices on his spring boars from 
$20 to $25. We suggest that you lose no 


time in writing Mr. Austin, as the supply 
can not well last long at the reduced 
prices he is quoting Note his card, 
which appears regularly in our adver- 
tising columns. 
R. M. MILLER’S ANGUS, 

hk. M. Miller, of Winneshiek cotinty, 
Towa, and whose postoftice address is 
Prosper, Minn., can come near suiting 
the party Jooking for a good young bull 
or a few females bred to caive in the 
spring to the service of his state fair 
prize-winning herd bull, Thickset Idol, 
a richly bred son of the champion and 
undefeated Glenfoil Thickset 2d. Mr. 
Miller has paid particular attention to 
type in his breeding operations, and as a 
result has a very uniform herd of well- 
formed cattle. The females he is now 
offering are safely bred to his young herd 
bull, which fact should make them espe- 
cially desirable. A bull that is from 
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Two Implements That Mean 
More and Better Corn 


Every farmer is interested in growing more corn and better corn. It is quite a while until corn 
Planting time, but it is none too early to plan your work and select the implements you will need the 
coming season. In other words, there is lots of truth in the old saying that “work well planned is 
half accomplished,” and the farmer who has his work well planned and works to the plan will unques- 
tionably raise more corn and better corn than he will if he lets the work come up to him and finds ft 
tuo late to do what would be the best thing to do. 

Two implements which mean much to the farmer are the manure spreader and the corn cu'tiva- 
tor. Our David Rankin Manure Spreader and our David Rankin Two-Row Culti- 
tor will enable you to grow better corn and more corn. You can’t find more satisfactory implements 
of the kind. We don’t ask you to take our word for this, but we want you to arrange this year to try 
both of these implements for yourself and be your own judge. 


The David Rankin Manure Spreader is 
The Best Made 


Its features are great strength, Hght draft 
and big capacity. It is the spreader used by 
David Rankin, the biggest corn farmer in the 
world, and it is made by the David Rankin 
Mig. Co.. of which David Rankin was presi- 
dent until his death a few months ago. Mr, i A+! 
Rankin figured thut every ton of manure he 7 
spread was worth from #2 to $4 in cash to vhs ar 
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him We believe it is worth that much 
to every farmerif it is put on the ground 
right. By right we mean with a good 
spreader, as in no other way can manure be 
spread to the best advantage. If you have 
never used a manure spreader you can’t 
realize how much it means to you. It will 
spread the manure twice as well as you could spread it by 
hand, will make it go twice as far, and puts it in shape so that 
{t can be most easily utilized to enrich the whole ground—not 
the ground in spots. We don’t ask you to take our word about the David Rankin Spreader. but want 
you to try the spreader and see for yourself just exactly what it willdo. There are twostyles: No.1 
David Rankin Spreader is a complete standard spreader; the No. 2 David Rankin Wagon 
Box Spreader wi!! fit any ordinary wagon truck. Either spreader will do good work, and as to 
whic) you should buy is simply a matter of individual preference and the amouat you want to spend. 
WE GUARANTER EVERY DAVID RANKIN SPREADER AND GIVE 
THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL IF YOU WANT IT 

Write today for our spreader catalogue {llustrating and describing both the spreaders. Try the 
spreader for #0 days, selecting whichever one you wish. and if you are not absolutely satisfied after 
that time we will cheerfully refund your money and pay the freight both ways. Don’t try to get 
along without a spreader the coming season. Don’t borrow your neighbor's. You can’t afford to do 
it when you can buy a David Rankin Spreader for the low price we ask. We sell the David 
Rankin Spreaders at wholesale prices, all of them being sold direct tothe farmer. We 
give him the benefit of the saving we are enabled to make tn selling the spreaders this way. and you 
will find the price we ask for the Rankin Spreaders to be as low as a good spreader can be manufac- 
tured and sold. Our catalogue describes both the No. | and No. 2 spreaders and tells of the satisfac- 
tion they have given on the hundreds of farms in lowa, Missouri and adjoining states where they 
have been used. The spreader that pleased David Rankin and was good enough 
for him will please you. Don't buy a spreader until you investigate its merits. 


The David Rankin Two-Row Corn Cultivator 
Means Much To You 


It will enable you to do with 
three horses and one man what 
it formerly took four horses 
and two men to do with the 
single row cultivator. It is 
not an experiment, but has 
demonstrated by years of suc- 
cessful use that corn can be 
cultivated two rows at a time 
with just as satisfactory re- 
sults as one row at a time. 
Thousands of farmers 
have used the David 
Rankin Two-Kow Cul. 
tivator — thousands of 
farmers have found this cultivator satisfactory. It was the original two-row cuitiva- 
tor, and when first placed on the market other manufacturers made fun of it. It is significant to 
note that they are now making two-row cultivators. If you found it a problem last year to get your 
corn cultivated on account of the scarcity of help, we suggest that this cultivator will help solve that 
problem. Our catalogue tells all about the satisfaction it bas given users. IT IS SOLD ON 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

Write us today, asking any questions you desire about elther the cultivator or the manure 
spreader, and we will be pleased to answer same. We want you to take these two implements on 
your farm, test them out in any way you wish, and see whether they are what you want or not. If 
they are, keep them; if they don’t do all we claim, send them back to us. If you will put the ma- 
nure on your corn ground for the coming year with a David Rankin Spreader and cultivate it with a 
David Ravid Rankin Two-Row Cultivator, we have no fear but that you will raise the biggest and 
best crop of corn you have ever raised, with anything I!ke a favorable season. These two implements 
are worthy of your most careful consideration. Write us today for catalogue telling about both, 
mentioning this advertisement in Wallaces’ Farmer. Address all inquiries to the 


David Rankin Mfg. Co., Dept. W, Tarkio, Missouri 
Makers of Farm Implements That Give Satisfaction 






















































Booklet 24, entitled “‘The Best Test of 
an Automobile,” tells about the record of 
class producer. The young bulls Mr. Mil- the Moline cars in the Glidden tour, and 
ler is offering sired by Thickset Idol are gives full details concerning the 1911 Mo- 
a guarantee of this There is material line. They want absolutely every reader 
to be had from this herd of either sex of Wallaces’ Farmer who is interested in 
that will interest the critical buyer. Note automobiles to write them at once for 
Mr. Miller’s card in this issue, and write a copy, mentioning the paper. 


him for prices and further particulars. NEW LUMBER DIRECT TO THE 
FARMER, 


prize-winning stock and himself a prize- 
winner can scarcely fail of being a high- 


Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
“ ” 
THE BEST CAR FOR FARMERS. For nearly two years now, the Chicago 
To the farmer who desires to purchase House Wrecking Company, of Thirty- 
an automobile the coming season, the fifth and Iron streets, Chicago, Ill, have 
Moline Automobile Company, of 24 Keo- been selling brand-new lumber direct 
kuk avenue, East Moline, Ill., direct their from their yards to the farmer, and they 
advertisement, which will be found on have undoubtedly been the means of sav- 
page 1734. They point out that a large ing a good many farmers a considerable 
number of farmers own Moline cars, and amount of money on the building matb- 
that they have given the greatest pos- rial they have purchased. The Chicago 
sible satisfaction for the simple reason House Wrecking Company not only sell 
that the Moline car is made to stand the the material, but they also give you abso- 
hard knocks that an automobile on coun- Jutely free of charge architect's plans for 
try roads must stand, giving the largest bui:cirg: barns and houses. For $2 they 
amount of service with the least trouble. will furnish complete blue-print plans, 
As proof of their claims of the value of specifications and material list for such 
their car for the farmer, they point to a barn as they illustrate in their adver- 
the record of the Moline car in the Glid- tisement on our inside front cover page 
den tours. The Moline car won the Chi- this week, and, as wil! be noted, the total 
cago trophy of the 1909 tour, coming cost of material in this barn, if purchased 
through the 2,640 miles of travel without of them, is only $522. This is one of the 
a flaw, making an absolutely perfect road many good plans taken from their free 
score. This means not a single bit of book of plans, and if you would like to 
trouble of any kind—not even a nut on | have this book of plans, either a postal 
the car loosened, and not a tool touched, card or letter request mentioning this 
and not a single extra p&rt was carried advertisement in Wa!laces’ Farmer will 
or needed. In the 1910 Glidden tour, the bring it. If you are contemplating build- 
Moline again made the best record of any ing a new home this year, you will find a 
car entered, again winning the Chicago number of very attractive plans in this 
trophy. Only eleven of the twenty-six book, and it can not fail to interest you. 
starters in this tour were able to finish, Likewise, if you are pianning to build a 
and the Moline outpointed them all, cov- barn, corn crib, hog house, or any other 
ering 2,852 miles over rocks, stumps, gul- kind of barn on the farm, you will find 
leys, bridges, streams, railroads, etc., many plans that will attract. The Chi- 
without having any motor trouble, igni- cago House Wrecking Company sel) their 
tion trouble, brake trouble, lubrication lumber guaranteed to be exactly as rep- 
trouble, wheel trouble, gear trouble, resented or the money will be refunded. 
spring trouble, magneto trouble or car- They would like if possible to have you 
buretor trouble. They point out that come to their plant and they will show 
these two records show that the Moline you personally the lumber they will send 
car is about as near a “trouble proof” you. Bring your carpenter with you if 
car as it is possible to secure. Their | you can, and if you are going to do any 
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We Have the Goods As We Advertise | 








where, 


Mr. Horse Buyer: 


can be fou 


75 Sead of 


other stables, a 


in our barns, the big, hea 





new 
tising, |iit beentse we have always give 
behind the same wand always made our word good 


Have you ever visited our importing establishment? 
We claim without fea 


vy boned drafty type. 








r of contradiction that we ha 


We have 


We invite you to call and see us. 


WATSON, WOODS BROS. & KELLY CO., 


ve the greatest importing establishme: 
ud we can sell you a better horse for $1,000 to $1,400 and give you a larger number of good horses to oie ct from than you can find elsewhere. 


Imported Percheron and Shire Stallions and Mares 


If not, it will be money in your pocket to call and ieee ect our offerings and get our prices before 
ed States today, more good horses to select from th: 





itin the 


been importing horses for 50 years and our business has continued to grow from year to year, 
n Our Customers a square deal, had the goods as advertised, selling them good horses at the lowest possible prices, giving them a liberal guarantee, stood 
Write for our new catalogue, addressing 


buying els: 


This has not been done by hot adver- 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

















Campbell, Fred Kraus, Kaufman Bros., 





been here a year. 
fillies, one and two years old. 


ON FRIDAY, JAN. 
Comancne~ D 


é Nave, 
las, Wim 
Baughman, 


BREEDERS SALE COMPANY, 


Augstin, John C. 
Robt. 
Rumney & Sons, Theo. Ulfers, Dodson Bros 


Welch & Peck, Jake Henning, Win. Freitag, 


3, 1911, we will sell 100 head of REGISTERED TROTTERS, 
POSE FARM HORSES, STALLIONS, MARES and GELDINGS. 

Baker, D. D. Brotherton, L. Banks, Wilson, F. M. Smith & Son, Ed. Hodgson, 
Burgess & Son, John H. Weaver, W. H. Ritter, A. M. Storin, John Wilt, 
y Taylor, 
Sass Bros., 


.F.M. 


BREEDERS’ SALE-450 HORSES 


In Goliseum, Bloomington, Iil., Jan. 10, 11, 12 and 13 


On ae Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, we will sell ios Imported and Native Bred Registered 


Percherons, Belgians, French Draft, Shire and Clydesdale Stallions and Mares 


200 HEAD of Imported Stallions and Mares that will land by sale day. 
150 HEAD of the Best Registered Mares that have ever went 
100 REG. STALLIONS of the very choicest breeding and individuality. 
GRADE DRAFT, 


150 HEAD 
into an 


I. Dillon, J. R. Prendergast, 
Down Bros., D. E. Stuart & Co., Rowe Bros 
Ed. Murray, Ed. Heath, C. L. Mays. 


of Imported Stallions and Mares that have 
auction ring. 


F rank Hoek, 
Cundiff Bros. Entries closed. Catalogue ready December 20. Our next sale February 28 and March 1, 2,3. Entries close January 10. 


CG. W. HURT, Manager, ARROWSMITH, ILLINOIS 





100 HEAD of imported 
SADDLE and ALL-PUR- 


L. C. Lowrey, Ben Bohlander, E. E. Bernard, 
Prett & Ridgley, Levi Dillion, P. W. D« ug 
Moots Bros., Hon. Frank 8. West & Son, W. 
Jas. MeGirath, J.W. Cavanaugh, H. 























CLOSING OUT SALE OF PERCHERONS 


Having rented my farm I will sell at public sale my entire 


herd of 25 
breeding since 1867. 


Percheron Mares and Colts, the result of 


my 


Bloomington, Illinois, January 17 


on my farm, 2 miles northeast of Bloomington and 1 1- 


east of Normal], Illinois. 


2 miles 


Sale of horses will commence promptly at 12 o’clock. 


S. NOBLE KING, 





Bloomington, Illinois 








Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than ean be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us, 


RENO & MORRISON 
Batavia, Iowa 








Il Have the Largest Jacks 
in the World 


in both Imported and home bred. I Nave sold over 
seven bundred jacks from my farm bere and they 
have sired and are siring the best mules in the United 
States. My prices are lower than any other man on 
earth for good tirst-class jacks. Let me show you 
before you buy. 


W. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, iowa 


REGISTERED MAMMOTH JACKS 


Jennets and saddle horses. We are the largest breed- 
ere “¢ jacks in America. Hampshire and Tamworth 
hog 3. F. COOK & CO0., 
Box. 496, Dept. H, Lexington, Ky. 








8) AM PoRTED and recorded Percheron and 
Shire staifions and mares forsale. The best 
@. W. Bilbo, Creston, lowa, 


that ever came over. 





THE BEST 


EACH. 
Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 
All horses warranted sound 

and sure breeders. 
Reference—Any bank in 
Osceola. 


HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 








PERCHERON STALLION 


for sale: black, registered, 25 months old. 1600 Ths., 
dl i me le ont. A choice one; parents 
¢ $1,000. No trades 





R. ™. "HINDE, Lewiston. Ill. 


YOUNG PERCHERON AND FRENCH 
DRAFT STALLIONS 


for sale. Can moaynee afew mares and fillies. 


All my own raisin 
CLARENCE “ ILSON, Minier. Ell. 


M.L. AYRES, SHENANDOAH, IA. 


is offering some of the best home bred 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


to be found anywhere. Come and see them. Address 
as above, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


FRANK L. STREAM, 


CRESTON, IOWA 
is selling choice imported Belgian, Percheron, Eng- 
lish Shire, Suffolk Punch and German Coach stallions 
at#1.000. Home-bred registered draft etalilfons $300 
to #600. 


Best Imported 


Percheron, Belgian, English Shire, Suffolk Punch 
and German Coach stallions #1.000 each. Imported 
mares. Home bred stallions €250 to $650 each. 

A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Iowa 

















All My Percherons For Sale 


Because my Holstein business has assumed such pro- 
portions that it takes all my time,!I have decided to sell 
my entire drove of registered Percherons. §[t 
consists of one imported stallion. 7 years old, weight 
2300 Ibs.; one stallion 3 years old, one stallion 1 year 
old, nine registered mares and two sucking colts. 
Visit or write 

CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
R. B. Young, Prop. Buffalo Center, lowa 


BELGIANS 


MARES AND STALLIONS FOR SALE, 
New importion arrived October 23, 1910. 
HAWLEY & IVES 
Mumboldt County, 


IF YOU WANT AN EXTRA GOOD 


IMPORTED PERCHERON 


Stallion or Mare call on 
Ss. J. MILLER, MIRKSVILLE, MNO. 





Pioneer, lowa 








Clydesdale and Percheron 
DRAFT HOKSES 
Imported and home bred. Come and see them at 
the farm, adjoining Northwood. Address, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer, . O. MILLER, 
Lucas County, Lucas, lowa. 








BERKSHIRES. 


Berkshire Pigs For Sale 

Some choice ones sired by Crown Premier, my first 
prize boar at last lowa State Fair. Prices reason- 
able, Address 


Jno. C. Miller, 





Harlan, lowa 


GUERNSEYS. 


PPPPP PPP LPI 


T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls [ now offer woul 1 be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Giuernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, V1. 


1,1 
W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 











JERSEYS. 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 











Guhataeen, lowa 


IMPORTED AND HOME BRED STOCK 
STRONG IN COMBINATION BLOOD 


Address as above. 








Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize-winning stoek, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable. 
©. D. Nichols Live Stock Ce., Cresco, Iowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


ANGORA GOATS. 


ANGORA GOATS 


e 
I have a few fine large bucks for sale, alee som 
good wethers. Write for prices and particula 
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of building, it will certainly 


larse amount 

pas you to take your carpenter and make 
the trip to Chicago to see them. If you 
cant do this, and you will send them 


your lumber bill, they will send you an 
estimate oi e cost of the material you 
wi need. delivered to your station, so 
hat you will knew exactly what you will 










th ; 

gave on 1e prices you have been able 
to x¢ at home. The Chicago House 
W Company will not only sell you 





ber, mili worl hardware, etc., 
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oe to build a house or a barn, but 
the 1 a'so sell you steam and hot 
wi r ¢ I Jans, hot-air furnaces, ay vl 
pr ul rstems—in short, theer 
ha you can desire for ia 
fa I m hat you can not secure of 
the Their big catalogue telling all 
al the goods they se'l is yours for the 
as z, and tl will alse glad to send 
\ heir sr | books on heating and 
i jing. and their roofing books, which 
are mentioned in the advertisement this 
\ if desired. In their advertisement 
\ ye found a coupon making it easy 
for ir readers to send for these books, 
ar i « want all of ihe books, mark 
a ss in each of the sijuares opposite 
the ame of the book. If you want the 
b ot plans, or any other one book 
alone. put the cross before the book you 
wa 


A WORK EVERY HOME SHOULD 
HAVE 


\ history of the world which will prove 
a ost satisfactory and desirable addi- 
tion to the library of the farm home is 
Ridpath’s pips of the World, adver- 
tised by tl Western Newspaper Associa- 
tion, of 204 Dearborn street, Chicago, IIl., 
on our back page this week. It is not 
only reliable and accurate, but the facts 
contained are presented by Doctor Rid- 
path in an interesting as well as instruct- 
ive way. It is not a task to read Doctor 
Ridpath's History of the World, but a 
pleasure. Every reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer should have such a history in his 
home. You can buy this work from the 
ern Newspaper Association at a fair 
price. and they will take pleasure in mail- 
ing you, without cost, sample pages of 
‘ is containing photogravures of 
Napoieon and Queen Elizabeth, map of 
China and Japan, diagram of Panama 
Canal, etc It will give a good idea of 
just what you will secure in the nine 
volumes, as it comes in nine large vol- 



















ume containing 4,000 pages and 2,000 
illustrations. The advertisement gives 
particulars with regard thereto. By all 
means, look it up and secure the sample 


pazes and the price thereon from the 
Western Newspaper Association. If you 
don't want to cut your paper up, copy 
the coupon on a postal card or letter, and 
it will answer the same purpose. 


PLOWING BY GAS AND KEROSENE 
POWER. 

Interesting information with regard to 
plowing with the gas or Kerosene traction 
engine has been issued by the Hart-i’arr 
Company, of 220 Lawier street, Charies 
City, lowa, who are the largest manufac- 
tures of gasoline and kerosene traction 
engines in the world. They were the first 
we believe to place a gasoline traction 
ngine on the market. They maintain 
an experimental farm, where every en- 
gine they make is tested thoroughly, and 
no engine is sent out from their factory 
unti! it is known that it is satisfactory 
in every particular. For the benefit of 
their prospective customers they have 
established a free information bureau, 
and they will be glad to have any of our 
readers ask them any questions they may 
desire with regard to plowing, cultivat- 
ing. harvesting, etc., with gasoline or 
kerosene power, and they will be pleased 
to give them practical information that 
they can rely on. They have also issued 
a very handsome catalogue, showing nu- 
merous illustrations of actual piowing, 
harvesting and other scenes, and they ad- 
Vise us that they will be pleased to place 
a copy of this catalogue in the hands of 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers’ interested. 
Either a postal card or letter request will 
bring it. The Hart-Parr Company have 
re nt y placed on the market a smaller 
or than they have usually been man- 
ufacturing, this tractor being especially 
designed for the use of the lowa farmer. 
By all means, write them if you are in- 
terested in getting practical information 
With regard to the traction engine for 
plowing, harvesting and cultivating. Note 
their advertisement on page 1736. 

HOW ABOUT A GOOD FEED 
GRINDER? 

The reader of Wallaces' Farmer who 
has 1 aiready purchased a good feed 
grine ier should note the advertise 


























the W. G. Straub Company, of » F 
bert street. I *hiladelphia, Pa., in this is- 
sue Juaker City grinders, which 









ail stvles and sizes, repre- 
experience in manufactur- 
iey offer to send them freight 
on free trial to any responsible 
of Watlaces’ Farmer. They have 
a book describing in detail their 
and giving their plan of selling. 
a postal card or letter will bring 
their advertisement. 
VARIABLE DROP CORN PLANTER. 
The past few years the farmer in the 
corn belt has begun tv appreciate the 
Vaiue of a good corn planter as he has 
hever done before. He realizes that the 
poor planter is dear at any price, and 
there are unquestionably many farmers 
Who would find it profitable to throw 
the corn planter they are using and 
, est pianter they can secure. In 
their advertisement on page 37, the 
ine Company, 34 Cen- 
t t, Janesville, Wis., call particu- 
lar attention to their Janesville 5 











Mac 





~ No. 5 
Variable Drop corn planter, by means of 
Which you can plant two, three or four 
sernels to each hill, according to your 
Judgment of the soil. There are some 
Parts of every field that will stand four 
Kernels s—other parts should have only 
Wo kernels to the hill, and with the 
vd No. 2 planter you can vary the 
lumber of kernels dropped to suit the 
id, This planter. is worth looking 
and the Janesvillee@eMachine (om- 
vant to send you the free book 
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which ther have issued giving detailed 
illustrations of this planter and its vari- 
ous parts. They will also be glad to tell 
you about the Janesville gang and sulky 
plows, walking piows, walking and rid- 
ing cuitivators, Budlong disc harrows 
they make the genuine Budlong disc 
them a postal card or letter re- 
at the above address, and this cat- 
will be forwarded at once. The 
tion of Walliaces’ Farmer when writ- 
ing will be heartily appreciated by the 
Janesville Machine Company as well as 
ourse! ves. 
PRIZE-WINNING CORN PRODUCED 
FROM SEED TESTED WITH HOL- 
DEN’S IDEAL CORN TESTER. 


The biggest yield per acre, the grand 
npion ten ears, reserve gr and cham- 
pion ten ears, reserve grand champion 
ear, and nearly forty other prizes 
he recent lowa Corn Show were won 
rn that was tested with Holden's 
corn tester. As the National Seed 
Tester Company, of 1121 Walnut 
Des Moines, lowa, makers of this 
point out in a half-page adver- 
tisement in this week's issue, it proves 
conclusively the value of their tester to 
the farmer. The biggest yield per acre 
shows that Holden’s Ideal tester throws 
out the weak as well as the seed that will 
not minate, and it is seed of strong 
germinating power that the farmer who 
grows a big crop per acre must have. The 
Holden's corn tester most generally used 
is the No. 1, which sells at $10, and this 
tester should be used by many farmers 
who read Wallaces’ Farmer. It will en- 
able them to do the work of testing the 
corn quickly as weil as accurately, as it 
is an easy tester to use, and has plenty 
of capacity. They want you to read their 
advertisement in this week's paper, and 
to send your orders in early for the tester 
—or if you want to receive their litera- 
tuer te'ling alt about the tester and the 
record it has made in the hands of the 
user, write at once for same, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer. The record made at 
the Corn Show, about which they tell in 
their advertisement this week, ‘is the 
most convineing kind of proof that the 
Holden tester pays, and they want you 
to be sure and look it up. 


HARROW WHILE YOU PLOW. 


It is a recognized fact that harrowing 
after the plow aids materially in con- 
serving the moisture. The up-to-date 
farmer usually harrows right after the 
plow, or at least stops early enough to 
run the harrow over the plowing done 
that day before quitting for the evening. 
A device which has been used success- 
fully by many farmers, and which can 
be attached to any riding plow, is the 
Kramer rotary harrow, which is adver- 
tised by the Kramer Company, Paxton, 
lll., in this issue. A good many of these 
rotary harrows are in use, and they are 
giving good satisfaction. The Kramer 
Company were the first to place a harrow 
attachment on the market, and they want 
you to investigate their harrow attach- 
ment before you buy. For two cents in 
stamps they will send you their cata- 
logue No, 21, and the handsome watch 
fob which they are giving away as per 
their advertisement in this issue. When 
writing them, mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
please. 

SAVE $50 TO $100 ON AN ENGINE. 


That’s the slogan of the Root Van Der- 
voort Engineering Company, of 19 Keo- 
kuk street, East Moline, Ill., in their ad- 
vertising campaign. They are makers of 
Root & Van Dervoort engines, which are 
made in all sizes from the smallest en- 
gine designed especially for pumping up 
to the large size for running the thresher, 
shredder, etc. They would like to corre- 
spond with every reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer before they buy a gasoline en- 
gine for any purpose. Their advertise- 
ment on page 1756 gives partial informa- 
tion concerning their engines, and calls 
particular attention to their engine cata- 
logue, which tells all about them, and the 
work they will do. A postal card or let- 
ter request to the Root & Van Dervoort 
Engineering Company will bring this cat- 
alogue by return mail. They hope that a 
good many of our readers will ask for it, 
no matter whether they are 
gasoline engine now or not. 


A STORM FRONT FOR BUGGIES. 

A storm front which makes it possible 
to drive in comfort in very cold weather 
or in blizzards is made by the Vehicle 
Apron and Hood Company, of 130 North 


























Fourth street, Coiumbus, Ohio, which 
they advertise in this issue. They call 
it Gordon's Blizzard Front, and it can be 
placed on any buggy. lt is waterproof 


and windproof, and with this front it is 
possible to drive in very cold weather 
without discomfort. The Vehicle Apron 
and Hood Company describe their front 
in their advertisement. and they want 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers to write for 
full particulars with regard thereto. It is 
something which should interest many of 
our readers, especially those having any 
considerable distance to drive to town. 


A KEROSENE ENGINE. 

An interesting catalogue has been is- 
sued by the Detroit Engine Works, of 
Detroit, Mich., with reference to their 
Detroit engine, which uses common lamp 
kerosene oil for fuel, or gasoline or alco- 
hol can be used if desired. No change 
in equipment is necessary to change from 
one fuel to the other. The catalogue gives 
interesting information that will be of 
value to the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
interested in gasoline engines. The man- 


ufacturers advise us that they will be 
giad to send a copy thereof to any of our 
readers on request. Either a postal card 


or letter mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
will bring it. 

A well-improved farm eiidetes Kear- 
ney, Neb., is advertised on page 1741, by 
D. V. Sholes Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., Lin- 
coin, Neb., make a special announcement 
on page 1748. that will interest you if you 
are jooking for an imported draft stallion 
of real merit, and want to buy 
stiable firm. See announcement 


or mar 





owners of a’ 
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| THE CLIPPER EXCELS 


THE MOST PROFITABLE WORK THAT CAN BE DONE ON THE FARM 


Is to select and clean all seeds and 
grains for sowing. This w ill improve 
the quality of the seed and bring it up 
tothe highest standard. It will im. 
prove the gaa increase the 
ield and e your land from 
oul weeds. For this reason you 
should reclean all clover and other 
seeds that you buy before sowing. 
This is just as important as it is to 
clean your eonn. pan and corn from 
your granary before sowing. 

Every farmer knows that Large, 
Plump, Heavy kernels of seed, grain 
or corn will produce more and 
stronger plants, which will increase 
the yield and improve the quality. 
Admitting that this will benefit your 
crop only 10%, what would be your 
gain for one year? To say nothing of 
ridding your land of foul weeds, etc. 

The U.S. Agricultural Dept., State 
Experimental Statiors and all Promi- 
nent Seed Houses use the “CLIPPER” 
Cleaners for doing just this kind of 
work and recommend them. 





We Guarantee Satisfaction. 











BECAUSE their experience has proven The “CLIPPER” to be the Most Successfal Machine 
for Grading and Cleaning All Seeds and Grains. 
This machine will do the same high-grade work as our large $400 machines, 
Prepay the Freight. 
You To Be The Sole Judge. 
Three factors stand out prominently in farm progress—the soil, the working of same and 
the seed; none of which can be neglected, if bigger and better crops are aimed at, 
Distributing points in every grain growing state. Shall we send you our catalogand terms? 


A. T. FERRELL @ COMPANY, - 


Give Thirty Days’ Free Trial. 








Saginaw, Mich. ] 














and mention Wallaces’ Farmer when you 
write. 

In making a change in his sheep ad- 
vertisement, Mr. Frank Rainier, of Lo- 
gan, Iowa, writes: “The forty Shrop- 
shire ewes I have for sale are ready to 
ship, and they are looking fine. They 
are bred to prize-winning rams.” Mr. 
Rainier will be glad to have Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers come and see his Shrop- 
shires in person, but if they are not able 
to come, he would be giad to describe 
and quote prices by mail. Note his new 
advertisement in this issue, and mention 
the paper when writing 

Earl Maharg, of Audubon, Iowa, will 
now sell his Short-horn herd bull, Sultan 
3d, a $1,000 son of the champion White- 
hall Sultan. As Sultan 3d has proven 
himself one of the best breeding sons of 
Whitehall Sultan, and combines. the 
choicest breeding with choice individual 
merit, he should find ready sale to some 
discriminating breeder. He belongs to 
the Cruickshank Princess Royal family, 
and is a nice roan. e announcement 
on page 1750, and write Mr. Maharg for 
other particulars, or go and see the bull 
and his calves. 

A public sale of Short-horn cattle is 
announced by George H. Burge, of Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa, for March 17th. Mr. Burge 
has held a number of very successful 
sales, and his herd of Short-horns has 
proved its worth by_producing winners 
at the Iowa State Fair in competition 
with the best herds of the country. It is 
a thoroughly practical herd, as well as 
representing desirable blood lines, and 
Mr. Burge's offering on this occasion will 
undoubtedly be of no little interest to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers desiring good 
Short-horns, Full particulars concerning 
the offering will be given in issues just 
preceding the sale. Watch for them. 

With reference to his Poland Chinas of 
the large kind, which he is advertising 
for sale, . F. Bollin, of Quimby, lowa, 
who has long been an advertiser in Wal-. 
laces’ Farmer, says: ‘‘We have have an 
extra large, growthy lot of spring gilts 
for sale, bred to a large, heavy-boned 
yearling hog of the Crow breeding. These 
gilts are sure to please, and they wiil 
weigh from 150 to 250 pounds, and our 
prices range from $25 to $35 each. They 
are certainly worth the money, and we 
will be glad to have those interested eith- 
er come to see them or write us. It is our 
aim to please our patrons.’’ Note Mr. 
Bollin’s advertisement. He hopes to have 
a number of Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
come and see him personally. 

Lyman Peck, Ft. Calhoun, Neb., the 
well-known proprietor of Hillcroft Po- 
land Chinas, headed by the champion 
boar, Big Mischief, assisted by Half Ton, 
is now advertising some good fall pigs 
for sale. The pork special that recently 
toured the state of Nebraska took Big 
Mischief along as a model for demonstra- 
tion purposes. He is a very large hog, 
and yet is of fine type and good quality, 
as he had to be to win championship at 
the Nebraska State Fair this year. Haif 
Ton is also a fine, large, smooth hog, and 
the sire of a lot of good pigs. “See ad 
elsewhere in this issue, and write or visit 
Mr. Peck if interested in buying. He is 
nicely located one-half mile south of Ft. 
Calhoun, sixteen miles north of Omaha. 
Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 

W. H. McLaughlin, Shelby, Iowa, re- 
ports his Short-horns doing well, with a 
nice lot of young Scotch and Scotch 
topped bulls developing well for herd 
headers. The calves are sired by the two 
grand Scotch herd bulls, American Goods 
and Baron Kear 3d, both large red bulls 
of the choicest breeding, and secured at 
long prices to head the McLaughlin herd, 
American Goods is a son of the old cham- 
pion, Imp. Choice Goods, and cost $1,200 
as a caif Mr. McLaughiin’s breeding 
herd is largely of straight Scotch breed- 
ing, and includes a fine lot of good, large 
beef and milch cows. He has one of the 
best improved farms in western lowa, 
and would be pleased to have our read- 
ers interested in good cattle to make him 
a visit See announcement this week on 
page 1750, and kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when ee Mr. en acres 














CERWINSKE’S SHORT- HORN SALE, 
DECEMBER 14TH 

Conservatism was the rule rather than 

the exception in the prices paid at the 








F. M. F. Cerwinske sale of Short-horns, 
at Rockford, lowa, December 14th, It is 
Mr. Cerwinske’s custom to present h’s 
cattle to the public in breeding conditicn 
rather than to fit them highly, which un- 
doubted!y works to his disadvantage in 
the sale ring. T. B. Anton, of Rockford, 
Iowa, paid $125 for the good young Scotch 
bull, Prince Acanthus, Jr., which was the 
top of the sale. J. H. Baughey, of Nora 
Springs, took the January bull caif, Vil- 
lage Marshall, Jr., at an even $100. J. > 
Vorhees, of Charles City, Towa; J. 
Sanders, of Rudd, Iowa; W. A. Brig w4 
of Rockford, and Bortz & Son; of Rudd, 
lowa, were among the principal buyers. 
Colonels Fred Reppert and O. L. Moss- 
man conducted the selling. 


IMPORTED 


Percheron «Belgian 


Stallions and Mares 


I personally selected in France and Belgium the 
best big rueged kind of both stallions and mares that 
could be found, They are noted for their clean heavy 
bone, with quality and weight. A number of prize 
winners in the lot. If you are thinking of buying, 
write or come and see me. Prices the lowest. 


J. R. JUSTICE, Galesburg, i. 


Bell ’Phone 237 R or Unton Hotel. 


Percheron and Belgian 


Stallions and Mares. 
Imported and home-bred. Big, 
drafty and high styled. Our price 
is right. Come and look over our 
string of gooa ones. Barns one 
block north of C. & N. W. depot, 
es fourth mile north of C., M. & 
. RB. R. depot. 


E. m7 KNICKERBOCKER & SON, 


Fairfax, lowa. 


HILLCROFT POLANDS 


The champion Big Mischief and Hillcroft Half Ton 
in service. 

Choice fall pigs for sale. 

Brood sow sale — —_. 
LYMAN PECK 


Young Man for Responsibie Office 
Position Wanted 


by old, responsible Omaha jobbing house. 
We want a bright, honest young man who thor- 
oughly understands bookkeeping, who 1s not afraid 
to work and who can purchase a substantial interest 
in the business. To such a young man we have an 
exceptionally tine opening, which affords good oppor- 
tunities foradvancement. Address 
K. J. GREENE, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

















rt. Calhoun, Neb. 





1018 Farnaw 











AUCTIONEERS 


J. L. McILRATH 


GRINNELL IA. 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 
and Breeder of Registered Belgian Horses 


Duroc Jersey and Poland-China 
begs and Short-horn cattle sales 
my spectalty. Mycustomersmy 
references. Ask them. Write me. 


H. 8. DUNGAN, CLEARFIELD, 10. 


FINE STOCK AUCTIONEE 
Reference, leading fine stock breeder for — I 
am making sales year after year. Can book a few 
more dates, 


CAREY M.JONES 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


2856 Washington Bivd., Chicago, iil, 
"Phone West 1228, 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE, MO. 




















Please mention this paper when writing, 
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ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 
For Black Woodlawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 
WRITE 








P. J, DONOHOE, re Sonate ot M. H. DONOHOE, Prop. Oakfled Hera: 


L DONOHOE, Prop. Gienfol | Herd. 
HOLBROOK, lowaA. ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 
or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Glenmere Herd, Willlamsburg, lows. 


Four great herds clove together. Shipping polnt Parnell, ¢ op | Milwaukee Ry. 


Oak Glen Angus | LONSBRANCH ABERDEEN-AN6US 


Ten Extra @ooed Bulls from one to two years | 
Upwards of 400 head tn berd. Half the breeding 


oid for sale at farmers’ prices. Mostly sired by the | 

«100 ib. prize winning Mayor of Alta 6th, he by the 

pel I “ eatin ; Pee oenen 2d Also cows | ™atrons are imported animals and our herd headers 
—— - ~ are from the most noted herds of Scotland. Make 

your séiections from the largest and most fashbion- 























and helfers for sale bred to the ponester Trojan 


Eric bu Ex 111595 by Imported Ear! Eric of Ball. - “ ‘ 
Write me orcome and see the herd. The leading ~ roe nag in ~~ a 
fum/iies are represented and the Indi viduale witioutt nspection Invitec rices Fignt. 


CHAS. ESCHER & SON, 


| 
| 
| Angus Bargains at Private Treaty 


Ww. S. AUSTIN ° ° Dumont, lowa. Botna, lowa 


ILLINGTON ANGUS 


9th 








6 t and 2-year-old bulls. 


Herd headed by Zara the Great 49792 and Eric 32 Land 2.year-old heifers, mostly bred. 






of Kelllor Park Herd ts composed of Biackhirds, * . - : 

Kricas, Queen Mothers, Prides, Heatherblooms and 40 cows with calves at foot. 

cther rellable tribes These are from one of the oldest herds in lowa. 
15 @:004 Voung Balle for sale, including two Prominent bulls bave been continuously at its head. 

T lackbirds Will also se!! a choice lot of beifers We can interest the man looking for honest cattle of 

nnd cows. Price reasopable. Write the beef type. Prices toeffectearly sales. Allstock 

" . | registered. 
M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Illinois. | |. w. NEUDECK, FT. DODGE, iOWA 








Angus Bulls 


And Heifers in Car Load Lots 


fired by Scottieb Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606. 
Tne ages from 10to 2 months, in good useful con- 
dition for the buyer. If you want bargain prices on 
tulle write me. 


JOHN E. GRIFFITH, 


INVERNESS ANGUS 


Herd Headed by 
Equalize 83737 
Trojan Erica, Blackbird, Pride and Queen Mother 
famiiles represented. A few good young bulls and 
females for sale 


E. T. DAVIS, 
Coildbrook Stock Farm 


Angus Cattle for Sale 

Stock for sale includes al tea Yearling bull 
tome choice calves by the Erica -bow bull 
tide Erin 107615 
Brown & Walker, 


EDERS 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Herd headed by the 2200-pound show bull, Black 
Ivanhoe 76588. 

Our motto: Not how many, but how good. 
Special price ¢n our fine young herd bu!], 
Boone 121832, a Bailindalloch Blackbird. 

Young stock of both sexes for sale—Blackbirds, 
Cricas and Prides 
We also breed Poland-Chinas. 


Black 
Washington, lowa 








R. J, Godtrey & Son, Osage, la 
| 





NGUS BULLS. A superiorlot of Angus bulls 
+1 of the best breeding just ready for heavy service. 
Pricing them now tosult the man with a grade herd, 
and we tnovite inspection. Our berd headed by Imp 
Ideal of Stranden 25158. wi!!! soon be offering both 
cows and helfers tn calf to this noted bull. 17 miles 
east of Des Moines onc. R1&P. BR. Wilkinson 
& Sons, Mitchellville, lowa. 








lowa City, lowa 


iy aod e aw WN ANGUS—Herd headed by the 

ining Thiekset Idol 128967. A few real 

bull s for sale. also a few bred females. 

tical cattle and will suit critical buy- 
R. M. MILLER 


Iowa 





onne 
~ a are prac 


ers 
Winneshiek Co 
Cau ship from Decorah, 


Prosper. Minn. 
lowa, or Prosper. 





and 
Brook- | 





Clarinda, towa | Please mention this paper when writing. 
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SHORT-HORNS 





Scotch Short-Horn Bulls for Sale 


Several extra good yearlings sired by the superior Scotch herd bulls American Goods 286216 


Kear 3d 158073, both reds of good scale. 
a top price. 


and Baron 


American Goods was secured asa top son of Choice Goods and Cost 
One or two of bis sons for sale are just as promising as their cire, being much like him. Come 


andsee them. W. M. McLAUGMALAN, Shelby, Lowa. 











WHITE & SMITH’S 


SHORT-HORNS 


At the Minnesota State Fair 
we won 9 ribbons, including 3 
championships. and 9 other 
prizes in open classes. At the 
American HKoyal we won 10 
ribbons. including 2 cham pion- 
ships. and at th 
9 ribbor 
fonshi ps. 
Hingmaster, « champion. 
ships at all three shows. 












That's our record, and we met the strongest 
show herds in the country. Wewant you to 
see our herd. We bought the famous Meadow 
Lawn herd of C. E. Clarke, ineluding the 
great show bull, Ringmaster, and the famous 
cow. Dorothea. We have 100 head in all, and 
invite those desiring the highest type of herd 
headers to visit us. We know we can please 
them. 

Address correspondence to 


WHITE & SMITH, St. Cloud, Minn, 


LESLIE SMITH, Mgr. 











Greenvale Short- Horns 


Herd headed by the Scotch show bulls Prince 
Rosin and BaRON PRIDE. Best Scotch families 
represented. Stock for sale at all times. In- 
spection invited. 


M. L. ANDREWS, Melbourne, lowa. 














Maiaka Herd Est. 1880. 


HIGH CLASS 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


For Sale: Herd headers of best breeding 
and individual merit.—the thick fleshed, grow- 
thy quality kind that will satisfy discriminating 
breeders and cattlemen. luospection invited. 


H. D. PARSONS - Baxter, lowa. 














[=| HAMPSHIRE HOGS [= 


We have for sale wil's bred for fall; boars ready for service; young pigs in pairs 
and irios bot akin; & few choice aged sows bred for fall litters. Prices reasonabie. 


L. G MILLER & SON, R. 2, Canton, lilineis 




















CHESTR WH otuleued 


werner eer 





_ 


| HEATH'S CHESTE Herd established in 1888, 
Boars all sold. We now 
br 


reeding 40 head of choice gilts 
un March wa No They are a choice lot of gilts and will be 


NEWELL, IOWA 


SUNNY SLOPE CHESTER WHITES 


40 GULTS with length. size, quality and breeding. Bred for March and April farrow to SILVER 
CHIEF, HOOSIER BOY and | AM A PRINCE Bb. If you want the good kind at living prices, 


come and see them, or write. 
GAFFEY BROS., STORM LAKE, IOWA 


HOOVER’S CHESTERS "“"*2'SHEp over 


BOARS ALL SOLD. Choice sows being am... for sale. 
and see these pigs and you will buy. Free conve yance at Oskaloosa Livery Co. 


Picne No. 92-W WM. A. HOOVER, Oskaloosa, lowa 


Healey’s Chester Whites | GHESTER WHITE SHOW STOCK 


Fall sows and boare—some of the best I ever bred, 
100 March, April and May pies and 5 


and bound to win thie year !f shown. Also a fine 
falland winter boars to offer. lotof spring plgs. Your choice at reasonable prices. 
We have new blood for our old customers and are 


L. C. REESE - - Prescott, lowa. 
in @ position to please almost a.yone wanting a good 


young veer WE PAY EXPRESS 


Correspondence given careful! 
charges and ehip C. 


JAS. HEALEY, Choice Chester White Pigs 


both sexes, not akin. Catalog free. 


B.M. BOYER & SONS, Farmington, 4a. 
OF IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES 


The Parkeview Herd ‘wire’ Hogs 


WHITE 

A choice lot of pigs.either sex, March and April 
tired by Modeler 18235 and Chickasaw Chie 
also 2 fall yearlings sired by Special 14539. 


farrow. Best ever. Head of herd for sale. Deliv- 
guaranteed as represented. 


ered December ist. Write JAMES KM, HEL. 
W. F, Hemmerling, R.F.D. 1, Box 52, Dike, la. 


HIGHLAND STOCK FARM 


60 Chester Whites 60 
Chester Whites of the right type—bestI ever ralsed. 


Am offering the bestlot of March boars and gilts I 
(iver 200 head {In the herd. Boars andsows of allages 


have ever bred. They have exceptional length, typ- 
ical in head and ear, and right at the feet. If you 
for sale at right prices; also one 2-year-old berd boar 
W.T. BARK Ames, Iowa 


want real good ones, writeme. Prices are reasonable. 


A. E. WHISLER, Morning Sun, lowa 
Pigs of either sex forsale. Some of the best I ever 


bred. Herd established over 25 years, 


B. R. Vale, Bonaparte, lowa 


Chester Whites 


A few very nice April boars left vet with plenty of 
howe and juality, also one extra good fall yearling. 


W.T. THOMAS, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 

















) farrow 
riced right. 


i B. HEATH, 


. 1 good boar 


Route No. I, 

















Come 

















attention. 


Remsen, lowa 








March and April farrow, 
2d 15465; 
Strictly 














RED POLL 
RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 


In the official 12 months’ butter contest 
just closed by the Red Polled Cattle Club, 
our3 cows inthe contest won Ist, 3d and 
4thprizes. One of them made over 600 Ibs. , ° 


of butter tn the 12 mos., with just common farm con- 
ditions and care. 8S. A. CONVERSE, Cresco, lowa. 


Schenck’s Red Polls 


A nice lot of young stock for sale; both bulls and 
hetfers. They are mostly sired by the great prize 
winner, Rowdy Staff 16503. Will also spare a few 
young cows with calves at foot. Come and see me 
or address MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, lowa. 


Red Polled Bulls 























( ys t@ Imp. Chester White boars, gilts, Sept.. Feb, 
March, April. Bred sows. Stock mated. Large Bottom Prices Top Quality 
kind. Pedigree free. Fred Ruebush, Sclota, 11). hg are crowded and must have room. rite at 











Please mention this paper when writing. cw. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa 





Eibs Bros., Laurel, la. 


Props. Fo a yo n Berd 
Milk and Beef 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


The superior Scotch show bull. General Booth, 
heads herd. ‘Formerly headed Walpole Bros.’ herd). 

Good red bulls for sale, out of good big milking 
cows. Address as above, or come and see us. 


MAINE VALLEY HERD “sz 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


For sale—Several extra good all Scotch, aj) red, 
thick coated, thick fleshed, blocky young bul)» Will 
also se}! some good cows and heifers. Best of scotch 
and Cruickshank breeding. Best individua! merit 
Come and see. ps 
J. N. DUNN. Central City, lowa 


(Successors to Jordan & Dunn). 


Short-horn Herd 
Bull For Sale 


Sultan 3d 2782902, a $1000 son of the great 
White Hall Sultan. As a sire Sultan 3d has few 
equals, and in breeding and individuality he wi) 
Please you, aud we guarantee him a breeder. 


EARL MAHARG, Audubon, lowa 


3 Good Short-horn Bulls 


of serviceabie age and a few Scotch cows due 
in March for sale at reasonable prices. 


A. ALEXANDER, Morning Sun, la. 
Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


Hing Clement 259631, red; by Nonpareil 
King. A high class bull and wi!! be sold fully guar- 
anteed Have plenty of his get to show. A few 
yearling bulls for sale also. 
0. A. HYLDEN, 








LO calve 





St. Ansgar, lowa 


G00D SHORT - HORN BULLS 


for sale. Cheap to close them out. Most of them 
straight Scotch and ranging in age from Calves to 
two years old. Come oe see them or write. 

L. C. REESE - Prescott, wescett, lowa, 


Scotch Herd Header For Sale 


Red by Imp. Alice’s Ensign 200075 out of a dangb- 
ter of Imp. Lady Belle 7th by 'mp. Charmer; 12 
months old. Also two plain bred bulls 1 year old. 
T.A. DAVENPORT .- Belmond, lowa 














HOLSTEIN-FRI MSEARS. 





Beaver Valley F: Farm 
Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
let prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. brother of Heroine 
Tet. His great grandsire was the sire of Colantha 
4th Johanna; his great grandsire the sire of Colan- 
tha 4th. 


Bulls and heifers for sale, among them 
prize winners in 1910 


Address Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, la 





Short-horns For Sale 


Several choice Scotch bulls around a year old, sired 
by Sultan 3d (a $1,000 son of Imp. Whitebal! Sultan), 
and one by March Knight, the latter a red stylish 
fellow of the Cruickshank Secret family. 

WII! also sell choice cows and heifers bred to Gay 
Knight 316573, my second prize yearling at Des 
Moines this year. Prices reasonable. Can shipover 
Northwestern, Rock Island or Milwaukee railroads. 
Address E. B. Thomas, Audubon, lowa. 


YEARLING BULL FOR SALE 


His sire is Colantha 4th’s Lad, a brother of the 
world’s champion cow, Colantha 4th’s Johanna. His 
dam is Fannie Belle who made an A. R. O. record of 
19.37 Ibs. of butter from 425 Ibs. of milk, average per 
cent fat 4.33, in 7 days. This bull took 2d i rize at 
the Waterloo Dairy Show and 3 prize at the National 
Dairy show. He is straight backed, straight ramped, 
tuberculin tested. and right in every way. If you need 
this kind of a bull visit or write 

THE CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
R. B. Young, Prop.. + Lae 
omnaiiies 





Short-horn Herd Headers 


FOR THE CRITICAL BREEDER AND FOR 
THE CRITICAL FARMER 


Several straight Scotch and the reset Scotch top- 
ped. Chotce ones from calves to proven sires of 
great merit. Come andsee. Prices very reasonable. 


FRICKE BROS., State Center, lowa 


SCOTCH BULLS! 


Eight Young Scotch Bulls, From Tweive 
to Eighteen Months Old 


Prices right. Inspection inviied. Correspondence 
promptly anewered. Farm 3% miles from town. 


JOHN LISTER, Conrad, lowa 


SCOTCH BULLS 
Big Type Poland-China Boars 








One June. 1910 Mysie bull. red. of show form. Two 
other good Scoteh bulls of the Dorothy family. All 
are by my Scotch herd bull, Knight’s Prince 314494. 


Spring boars are large, lengthy and heavy boued. 
Write me and I will tell you more about them 


J. W. ERAL, Pocahontas, lowa 


CARL SPARBOE, ELLSWORTH, IA. 


Breeder of High Class Short-horns 


Herd headed_by the two superb bulls: 
CITY MARSHALL 270020 
COLLEGE REFORMER 248719 


Herd is composed of daughters of many of Amer- 
ica’s celebrated sires, and the greater part are of 
leading Scotch families. A few young bulls for sale. 

Leland 


cuakison’s MILKING SHORT-HORNS “iowa 


A half dozen young bulls and a few heifers for sale 
out of cows tested and entered in the lowa Dairy Con- 
test. We weigh the milk morning and night and 
keep monthly reports. Inspection of our herd pre- 
ferred. Correspondence carefully answered. 











HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
Illustrated Descriptive Booklets Free 
ROLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


10 to 20 Ibs. butter in a week. Wouldo’t 
your herd be improved by a sire from such dams? 
They have been bred in this line for 2,000 years. Write 
us. McecHKAW BROS. Buckingham, lows 








VHOICE Holstein calves, 3 to 4 weeks old, 
#15 each. Two bulls, 15-16 pure, and two heifers. 
Write Edgewood Farm, Whitewater, Wis. 











POLLED DUBRHAMS 
aa 


D. S$. POLLED DURHAM BULLS FOR SALE 


Several promising young herd headers sired by 
Secret Lad 281849. Also one 2 year old and one J year 
old herd headers. Prices reasonable. Come and see 
them or write. Farm 2 miles north of Laurel. 

G. E. PAUL - ° Haverhill, lowa 











YORKSHIRES. 





LARGE YORKSHIRES 








The bacon hog. Champion herd of the Untied 
States. 860 pure-bred pigs, farrowed in 1910. m for 
offers now: bbar pigs, 150 to 275 Ibs.; gilts “— 3 of 
spring farrow. for January shipment; fall pe orn 
both sexes. With bacon 35 cents in Chicago shires 
going to 35 cents on the farm, try a few Yorks whic 
help make up the shortage of bacon hogs, ° 
the packers cannot get enough. Address 


THOMAS H. CANFIELD, Box 6, Lake Park, Minn. 
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Dec. 23, 1910. 


Bred Shropshire Ewes 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


International. 





“Clover Hill Farm” 


(39) 175! 


Toung registered Shropshire ewes already mated to our English stud rams 
will raise rams for your own use and to supply the ram trade tn your sec- 
tion with such good ones that you will soon have a mighty good ram trade, 
A small investment now will come back next autumn from the ram lam!s, 
and by keeping the ewe lambs you wil! soon have quite a registered floc!c. 
Get the good ones, If only a few, and start now. You can be proud of these 
ewes In any company. Clover Hili Shropshires have won more Big Uham- 
pionships season 1910 than any other tlock in North America, including 
Champion Ram, Champion Ewe and Champion Flock at the recent Chicago 


CHANDLER BRCS. 
Chariton, lowa 








ELK GROVE SHROPSHIRES 


40 EWES FOR SALE, BRED TO PRIZE-WINNING RAMS 


FRANK RAINIER, 


LOGAN, IOWA 








Oxford Down Sheep 


40 yearling and spring rams for sale. 
Lambs 4 to 6 months, average 100to 1251lbs. Average 
elip for past four years, 124¢ Ibs. per fleece. You can 
tne rease the size of your sheep and wool production 
bp the use of these rams. Wil! also spare 30 fine 


young ewes. Address 
C. A. NELSON, WAVERLY, IOWA 


| lowa’s Pioneer Breeders and Importers of 


Shropshire Sheep 


Bred Ewes-—A grand lot of ewes bred to the best 
of imported rams. For quality and size they are 
choice. Also, we can furnish a few choice yearling 
rams. Visit our flock or write us your wants. 


DANIEL LEONARD & SONS, Corning, lowa 











POLAND-.CHINAS. 











aaa 


Poland-Ghina Herd Dispersed 


Twenty Marchand April boars, weight 175 to 200 Ibs. 


rw. Twenty choice gilts, bred. 
orders receive prompt 
nation. Prices right. 


Ten tried sows, bred for March far- 


Also one big type herd boar after December 10th. 


BRIDGFORD & NESBITT, ALEDO, ILLINOIS 








53. 


AUGUST VAUPEL, 





POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


Real good ones, of the large, smooth, lengthy type and of big breeding. 


Very conservative prices. 


GEORGE, IOWA 


Can ship over C. & St. P., M. O., or Illinois Central Rallroada. 








Mondamin Poland-Chinas 


Fall and spring boars of popular breeding and the 
pr table type at prices within reach of all. Some 
‘esate Thickset 2d, Kingswood’s Ideal, 
Dar k Corrector and Impulsive. 





Write or call on 


HELD BROS., HINTON, PLYMOUTH CO., IA, 


Rio Vista Stock Farm 


40 falland spring Poland-China boars for 
sale from boars and sows of the biggest type 
known to the breed. Alsoa few Shropshire 
Trams and ewes forsale. Address 


JNO. H. FITCH - Lake City, Ia. 








Qak Glen Poland- Chinas 


Cc anne Spring and Fall Boars 
Big Type Breeding 











Some sire 4 > W. 3S. Mastodon 143477, a large hog 
and impion at two fairs; he by Pvs Mastodon. 
Others sired by Long Jumbo, a mammoth Fox bred 
year!ing son of Chief Jumbo 143027. Long Jumbo is 


- rs — J can suit you in size, quality and price 
or wr! 


¥. s. AT STN. 


HART'S POLAND-CHINAS 


AND JERSEY CATTLE 


y voung herd boar. Meddlier’s Kingswood 
56297. by the sweepstakes Meddler’s Chief 2d, for 


Dumont, Iowa 





sale Also 5 early spring boars and 15 of May farrow 
—3 ilf brothers to the sweepstakes O. D.’s Choice. 

A w choice young .Jersey bulls to offer and a few 
cow: und heifers in calf. Call on or write to 


0. D. HART, 


big Type Poland-Chinas 


good, big pork boars at farmers’ prices. 
ra good herd boar prospect, sired by Chief 
= . Write for description and price. Choice 
Seote h bulls. suitable for herd bulls and re idy 
Prices reasonable. 


Le Mars, lowa 








tor service. 


1 adjoins town. 


M. P, HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


GOOPER’S BIG POLAND-CHINAS 


60 Head of Great Wearling and 
Spring Gilts will Be Sold 
in Our Brea Sow Sale, February 7th. 
This will be the greatest offering we have eversold, 
§ad we have soid some good ones. 
Send your address early for the catalogue, which 
wile mailed only to those who apply, 


W. k. COOPER, Hedrick, lowa 


Poland- -Chinas 


nty-five gilts and a few sows bred for March 
ril farrows; are of the Peter Mouw and othe r 
strains of breeding. Long Chief 2d 145127, Joe 
1 155257 and Prince Price 166121 

Gilts and sows have length 










I 53931, lowa Chief 
are factors in my her 





é pth, good bone. backs and feet. We guarantee 
t is represented and ship on approval to descrip- 
tion. Come and look. or write 


J. F, DeLONG, Bristow, lowa 


Good Luck Herd 
ee Chinas 


Pifty strong. husky, heavy boned March and Apri! 
oT Ss 7 by Loutse’s Perfection 132039, 

154079, and Thickset Meddier 

rolific type, with quality. Will 

prepaid. Satisfaction guaran- 

ants to 

in L. S. FISHER & SON 

‘Phone Sont. R. 1, Kdgewood, Iowa. 


OROWTHY POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


. bone. and out of old parents of 500 Ibs. 
out. ice lot of gilts. bred or open. Custom- 
€rs pleased for past 20 years. 1) miles from city. 
P.s. & Ss. BARR 
4 Davenport, iowa a 


-Poland-Chinas 


Sor 





express 


8Lip C.0. D 
7 


teed. Write your ¥ 











Box Wr. —* WF, R. 





ring boars for sale, of the large, prolific type; 
* 20 and Mastodon strains of breeding. Attractive 
* es to move them quickly, 


4. . CHARLSON, 





Leland, lowa 





HANSON’S BIG GILTS 


300-1b. Poland-China gilts, stred by the two 1000-Ib. 
boars, Napoleon Chief 84169, by Chief Price, and Corn- 
beit Exp: nh 155155, and bred to the two great 
boars, ( ornh Expansion and Pawnee Lad 2d. 
c. i e Kh. HANSON & SON, Nashua, lowa 


Porter’s Poland-Chinas 








A choice lot of big, smooth gilts to offer, bred for 
early farrows to Hadley Expansion. Tlicse are 
the real big ones and bred in the purple to pro- 


duce big one 


Cc. HM. PORTER, Kagle Grove, lowa 


Poland-Chinas 


Spring boars of March and April farrow for sale. 
Sired by A. L.'s Chief 139225 and Choice Price 158567. 
They are good ones. Prices reasonable. 

A. L. SURFUS, Bristow, iowa 











25 good, laree, emecth, large- boned 


POLAND-CHINA BOAR PIGS 


all out of old, mature sows, and all sired by my aged 
herd boar, Jones 136658 


T. A. DAVEN PORT, Belmond, iowa 


Live Oak Herd Poland-Chinas 


A good bunch of fall boars and an extra choice lot 
of spring pigs. Of the large, heavy boned, prolific 
kind; the kind that make good breeding and quality 
combined. Ali — answered promply. 
A. F. BOLLIN, Quimby. Iowa 














POLAND-CHINAS 


Big, long, smooth spring boars, weighing 200 and 
up, sired by Standard I Know, Smooth Wonder 2d, 
Longfellow Jr. and Joe Spellbinder. Also some big, 


lengthy gilts. Can furnish boars and gilts not related 
—big, smooth kind. Pedigrees furnished. 
Huber t S. Dawley, i. harles C rity, ° , towa 





nn AMPSHIRES. 


GOOD ENOUGH “cr” HAMPSHIRES 


My herd won 14 ribbons tn 16 classes at Illinois 
State Fair, 1908, including 7 firats,5 seconds and both 
championships. January sale average was $56.66. 

Nice Crop of Pigs Hew Rearly to Ship 


year sows, bred for Sept. 
Write. 





also a few choice 1 and 2 
and Oct. farrow iulatveceuebas prices. 


A. L. Goodenough, Morrison, Ills. 


Hampshire Swine 





A number of spring and summer boars from my 
state fair prize winning herd, they go very reasonable. 
Am also offering my herd boar, Duke of Niles 2031, 
never beaten. Also a junior yearling boar, first prize 
at Indiana and Michigan, and some fine bred gilts. 


See our herd at the International. 


SYLVESTER ESSIG, Tipton, Indiana 
HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


Two choice ones, 16 months old, sire Miller’s Model 
2547. dam Rosebud 4892. Splendid individuais. 
GEO, A. ROE, Bellevue, lowa 


Scotch Heifers 
and Bulls 


20 Head of yearling and two-year-old 
heifers and 5 yearling bulls sired by White 
Hall Chief 222722. a good son of White Hall 
Sultan. My berd las been very prolific and has 
grown to the point wh--e I wish to reduce it. Will 
make very reasonable prices to quick buyers. Write 
J. v. YEARGAIN, Fowier, Iliinois 











Shropshire Rams 


To close out, will price rams for the next 15days at 
$12 and $15 each. Also afew recorded ewes. 


0.8. CARPENTER, lowa Falls, fowa 


A Choice Lot of Year- Sh hi R 

ling and Two-Yr.-Oid rops re ams 
All sired by my imported flock ram and out of ewes 

directly desccnded from {mported ewes. 


T. A. DAVENPORT, BELMOND, IOWA 





SHROPSHIRES 


Forty rams one and two years old—40 young ewes 
for sale. Quality choice. Best imported rams al- 
ways used in my flock. Write at once or come and 
see me. Prices reasonable. WILLARD MILLER, 
Anita, Cass County, lowa. 


Greenbush Shropshires 


Choice rams and bred ewes for sale at prices that 
will move them. Address 


A.L. MASON, Early, Sac Co., lowa 








Mondamin Shropshires 


Good, strong yearling and lamb rams for sale, by an 
imported Mimton bred ram and out of tmported 


ewes. 
HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Ia. 


Registered Shropshires 


Bargains in 15 registered Shropshire ewes and 15 
ewe lambs if taken all together. Ewes bred to a 260- 
ib. Wardell ram. Ewe lambs big enough to breed. 


Some splendid ram lambs. 
Malfa, lowa 





JAMES WELSH, 





—— * — — 








BEBBFORDS. 


Tenens eee 








were 


Homestead Herd Herefords 


Established in 1883. 


About 400 in herd. Have for sale 14 head of bulls dropped during the year 1908. 


Also one carload of bulls dropped during the year 1909, old enough for this year's service; and cows in car- 


load lots, in yearlings, twos and older. 


All cattle will be given a clean bill of health, including the tubercu- 


lin test when needed, by the Assistant State Veterinarian of I}linols. 


lowa Centra IR. R. 


LITTLE YORK, ILL. 








Grand View Stock Farm 


breeder of pure bred Herefords and large type Po- 
land-Chinas. Herefords headed by Beau Dake 
200630. Some are sired by Imp. Passport 141864. 
Poland-Chinas are headed by Maid’s Longfellow 
143909 and King Leader 156067 f in need 
of cattle or hogs of either sex, come or write. Free 
conveyance from Richerson barn. Address 

H.W. MILLER, Peterson, Iowa 


Herefords 


Eight twos, 12 yearling bulls and 7 yearling hetfer# 
of fine breeding and individuality at farmers’ prices. 
Guaranteed breede af sire, Columbus 54tb 134112, 
Ww.c. BRYA Princeton, Illinois 


RUSH PARK HEREFORDS 


Herd established 25 years. Young bulls for sale, 
also femaies of all ages. Best of individual merit 
and breeding; some show stock. 

A. RK. CAMPBELL, Independence, Ia. 


HEREFORDS 


Good young bulls, also heifers and cows, for sale. 
Wills for cash, or would trade for good stallion. 
If you want He refords don’t fail to come to see me, 
orwrite. K.O. NERVIG, Slater, lowa. 

















GLENWOOD HEREFOHRDS 
Herd headed by Dudley 176275 and Adver-. 
tiser 3244238. Dudleyis a sire of prize winners 
and himse!f achampion. Biood |ines—Beau Brum- 
mel, Don Carlos, March On, Columbus 85th, etc. 
Public sale Oct. 26. A visit to the herd cordially 
extended. GORMAN & CAHILL, Dougherty, lowa. 





pUROC JERSEYS. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


I can now spare Iowa Col. 89875, he by Prince of 
Cols. 13571a, dam Shafer Girl 58450. This ia a splen- 
did boar, and had I not severa! fall sows of Prince of 
Cols. | would not part with him. Has very large 
bone, of extra quality, and stands like a goat; well 
hammed, neat head an ear, and good color. Cost me 
3100 asa pig. ‘The first draft for 850 takes him. 


A. L. MOSSMAN, R. ft, Mason City, lowa 


Brighton Farm 


The Duroc Jerseys’ Paradise 


March and April males now ready, also a limited 
number of Sept. '09 farrow. From line bred dams, 
descendants of Pericles-Tolstoy, Achiever-Bon Bon, 
Manley King and Walt's Chief. Pigs sired by Budd 
Wiser by Pericles and Walte-Model by Golden Model 
2d. Individuality, quality and breeding. 

HOFFMAN & CHAPMAN 
Washta. Iowa 











Cherokee County, 


GRAHAM & SONS’ 


Twenty March and April boars for sale mainiy 
sired by our herd boar, Achiever’s Best. We are 
pricing these to induce quick sale, and to those who 
can use » number we wil! make it an object to them 


to deal with us. Call on or address 
1. H. GRAHAM & SONS, Cherokee, lowa 








DUROC J ERSEY s 


ARR eee — 


Granville. Durocs 


75 March and April Pigs 
for the Season’s Trade 


They are a fine lot—growthy and good doers. Cor- 
respondence given careful attention. 


A. L. GRADY, Granville, lowa 


Col. Willetta 


First in class and junior champion at Iowa State Fair, 
1910, is at the head of our herd of **‘Always Bet. 
ter’? DUROCS. Just now we offer a strong line 
of boars—spring pigs, yearlings or aged boars. It 
will pay you to buy from us. Write for description 


C.W. RUFF, Mondamin, la. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Boars for sale. Mostly March farrows, and 
every one a good one. They are large and very 
growthy. as a direct result of careful feeding and 
plenty of range. Herd is composed largely of prize 
winning blood, and the type is well ixed. ~ 


Cahill Bros., Rockford, lowa 


(Farm near Cartersville, on C. & N. W.) 


Square Deal Herd Registered Duroc Jerseys 


If you want a choice male or a bred gilt or a tried 
sow, make your wants known to 
B. D. RUNYON, Golden Rule Farm, FILLMORE, ILL. 


He will give youa square deal sure. — sure. 


DUROC-JERSEYS | 


A limited number of very select boar pigs to offer. 
They are from parents of a nation-wide reputation 
and are suitable to enter first-class herds. Complete 
description and price by addressing 
Arthur E. Cook & Co.. Sac City. lowa 


Balmat’s Durocs 


Only a few boars left and they wil! be sold at farm- 
ers’ prices. They will weigh from 225 to 250 pounds. 


BALMAT & SON, Mason City, lowa 
DeYoung’s Durocs 


King of Cols. Again 80267, Mode! Banker 81385 and 




















20 good spring boars that will be priced to move them. 


King of Cols. and Crimson Wonder lines of breeding. 
Write or it in m adjoius town 
4, J. ae KUL, i. 2, Sheiden, lowa 





Alsin’s Durocs 


14 MUNCIE CHIEKF 17121 fal) boars. Their 
dams were by Nebraska Belle’s Ohio Chief, Proud 
Lady’s Orion, Ohio Chief and American Royal. The 
American Royal sow ts full sister to the sweepstakes 
Royal Blossom 5th. Muncie Chief ie full brother to 
B. & C.’s Col., and litter brother to King of Cols. You 
will hunt some to find as good Col. fall boars as these 
lam offering. They have scale and 
A. P. ALSIN, 


Glenwood Duroc Jerseys 


Boars for sale—March and April! farrow—sired by 
Iowa Chief, 0. T. Model, Proud Wonder, Prince Co. ; 
all prize-winning blood. 

GORMAN & CAHILL, Dougherty, lowa 


MINNESOTA MODEL HERD DUROCS 

Breeding stock is largely the get of State Fair 
sweepstakes boars. 120 early pigs for season's trade, 
for which we have no apologies to offer. They are 
in line with what we have been endeavoring for 
years to produce. Wa. MaLcoum, Bigelow, Minn. 
(Farm near Worthington.) 


e. 
one. lowa 











VER YDALE DUKROCS—355 spring boars of 
growthy, lengthy nature. For good feet, bone, 
smoothness and blood lines they are Al. Sires and 
dams of most prominent breeding the show ring has 
known tn recent years. Also offering our yearling 
herd boar, Wonder’s Model, a good hog. A.M. Avery 
& Sons, Mason City, Ia. Can ship over 5 linesof Ry. 


DEYOES’ DUROCS 
Twenty selected spring boars, gilts bred or open. 
Prices right. Deyoe Bros., Mason City, la. 











AUCTIONEERS. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


where the instructors are employed from a qualifica- 
tion standpoint and not from a family inheritance, 
but are selected from America’s leading auctioneers 
Col. H. 8. Duncan, who holds the record for lowa on 
highest priced Hereford last year, is an instructor 
during the entire term. Col. G. A. Hendrickson 
Bedford, lowa; Col. R. L. Harriman, Bunceton, Mo. ; 
Col. A. W. Cies, Chillicothe, Mo., are men that need 
no introduction. Winter term opens January 2, 1911 
Lllust sd catalog free. 
ISSOURL AUCTION SCHOOL 
W. B. CanrPeNnTeER, Pres. Trenton, Mo. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Have had a lifetime experience iu breeding, buying 
and selling pure bred live stock and bave a wide 
acquaintance among breeders. Write me before 
clatming date. Terme very reasonable. 

CHAS. J. BIEW EN, AMES, IOWA 


SILAS IGO, AUCTIONEER 


EINDIANOLA, LOWA 
Successful sales in all breeds of live stock—cattle, 
hogs and horses. Write for dates. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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DISPERSION SALE IMPORTED || 








PERCHERONS 








At Pukwana, South Dakota, Jan. 5 











Col. Carey M. Jones, who saw the horses 
a short time ago, says they are the finest 
bunch of Percheron horses ever offered for 
sale in the northwest. When you buy one 
of these horses, you are sure to get either 


imported or pure-bred stock. 
I will offer $1,000.00 if every head offered 


lings and weanlings—fifty-one head in all. 
The oldest animal in the offering is seven 
years old. 





One of the judges 
at the last 
International Live 
Stock Show 


for sale is not imported or from imported told me Dakota. Every acre is tillable, free from 

sires and dams. i had mares that sand, stone, alkali and gravel. Here is a 
There are twenty-two mares with foal, chance to buy a fine South Dakota farm at 

er would be ; 

eighteen of which are imported, weighing " your own price. 

from 1,600 to 2,000 pounds each; five stal- prize winners Special train over the C. M. & St. Ry. will 

lions, two to seven years old, weighing t leave Mitchell, So. Dak., at 8 a. m., returning 

at any a.m. | 
from 1,500 to 2,400 pounds; balance year- in the evening. Do not miss this oppor- 
International 


Immediately after the horse sale | will sell 
my 1060-acre farm at auction. There are 
320 acres in cultivation, 45 acres in alfalfa, 
11 miles woven wire fence, 8-room house, 
barn 40x120 ft.,and other buildings, and an 
unlimited supply of the best water. This 
is considered one of the finest farms in So. 


tunity to buy some of the best Percheron 
horses in America, and the best farm in this 
part of the state. Send for catalogue. 














J. A. STRANSKY, PUKWANA, SO. DAKOTA 


COLS. F. M. WOODS, CAREY M. JONES and C. G. KEIL, Auctioneers 





















































200 STALLIONS AND 
MARE of the Percheron, Belgian, Shire, 


German Coach, Hackney Breeds 


At the La Fayette Stock Farm 


A great lot of big bone drafters, with weight 
and quality. Prize winners in Europe and 
America this year. Wemake you most reas- 
onable prices and invite you to comé early 
while you can get a big lot to pick from. 


J. CROUCH & SON, La Fayette, Ind. 


W. A. DOBSON, State Agent, Des Moines, lowa 

















BELGIAN EMPORIUM OF AMERICA 


Largest Collection of Belgians on 
This Side of the Sea 


Third Importation for This Season Arrived November Ist 


jnality the best Write for catalogne. 
of Cedar Rapids; on C. & N.-W. and C., 
from Cedar Rapids every bour. If 

um to Leet you. 

















125 head now on hand 
Farm hear Fairfax, 8 miles west 
M. & St. P. Railways Electric car 
ephone for te 








coming on Interurban te 


HENRY LEFEBURE, 


| stallions and mares of all ages. 


JUST ARRIVED! 


Another importation of specially 
selected prize winning 


CLYDESDALES 


all fresh young horses of the very best breeding. Our thirty 
years’ experience enables us to provide exactly what the peo- 
ple want and at lowest possible prices. Don’t buy until you 
have seen those new arrivals. 


We Also Have Percherons and Suffolks That 
We Are Selling Very Cheap 


ALEX. GALBRAITH & SON, De Kalb, Ill 


OAKLAWN STOCK FARM 


Imports and Breeds 


Percheron, Belgian and French Draft 


No one can sell you a cheaper 
stallion than I can, quality considered. Come and be con- 
vinced. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


GEO. EGGERT, Newton, lowa 
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with size, bone, quality, style 


STALLIO NS and action, The Percherons 


are blacks and dark greys. The Belgians are chestnuts, 
bays, browns and roans, and will mature to a ton or 
better, 


Our Motto: “Quick Sales—Small Profits” 


We give satisfactory guarantee and carry insurance on 

















. horse’s life. Don’t delay—come at once and look over 
4 our horses and get our prices. 
Send for our new artistic calendar. 


GEO. W. SOUERS & SONS, HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 























W.E. PRICHARD & SONS 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS) = 


have well filled stables of Imp. and Am 


PERCHERONS, BELGIANS and SHIRES 


on bed roc 
found in 


HAGKNEY MARE 


The Towa State Coliege ts offering for sale one first 
class imported Hackney mare and stallion foal by an 
imported stallion; also a choice yearling Short-horn 
bull out of animported cow. Priceslow. Alsoafew 
Shropshire rams and boar pigs of several breeds. 


Division of Agriculture 
IOWA STALE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 


Royal Belgian and Percheron 
Stallions and Mares 


Last importation arrived in August and are in good 
shape for buyers. I am a native of Fianders, Bel- 
gium, and import direct from there, saving you 20% 
of first cost. Come and see whatI have. Barn in 
town. 


A. M. VAN STEENBERGE, Ogden, lowa 


Sales are good because our prices are 
Quality and breeding as good as can Dt 
America. Sale barn in town. Telephone t 

— 








SPECIAL PRICES OF 


Belgian Mares and Stallions 


I am making 


To make room for new importations ~ 
d Belgians 


special prices on imported and home-bre * 
brood mares bred to prize stallions, fillies, and #0! ; 
staliions. Come and see them at the farm, nea 
Ankeny, 10 miles north of Des Moines. 


CHAS. IRVINE, ANKENY, IA. 
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When wtiting advertisers, please state the ad. appeared in Wallaces’ Farmer. 








OUR MORGAN STALLIONS FOR SALE 

—Pure bred and recorded in Vemont, and state 

certificates under the state laws of Iowa. J. Ep. 
BaiLey, lowa Falls, lowa. 


. N 

EGISTERED BLACK PERCHERO® 
A siatlion, two years old, a good one, oo. 
change. Geo. F. AULTFATHER, Austin, Minn. 











